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THE  PHILOSOPHY  AND  TLIEOLOGY  OF  LEADING 
OLD  TESTAMENT  CRITICS. 

BY  PROFESSOR  ALBERT  C.  KNUDSON,  D.D.,  MALDEN,  MASS. 

It  is  frequently  asserted  that  many  of  the  conclusions  to 
which  modern  biblical  critics  have  come,  are  4^6  to  an  un- 
Christian  philosophy  rather  than  to  the  logic  of  facts ;  but 

i 

this  assertion  is  seldom  accompanied  by  any  attempt  at  proof. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  inquire  into  the 
history  of  biblical  criticism,  with  the  view  of  determining  how 
far,  if  at  all,  this  charge  is  justified.  The  present  study  will 
confine  itself  to  the  Old  Testament. 

In  the  history  of  Old  Testament  criticism,  there  are  eight 
names  of  preeminent  significance:  Benedict  Spinoza  (1632- 
77),  Richard  Simon  (1638-1712),  Johann  Gottfried  Eichhom 
(1753-1827),  Martin  Leberecht  De  Wette  (1780-1849),  Hein¬ 
rich  Ewald  (1803-75),  Wilhelm  Vatke  (1806-82),  Abraham 
Kuenen  (1828-91),  and  Julius  Wellhausen  (1844-  ). 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  other  Old  Testament  scholars  of  note 
who,  in  some  regards,  would  be  worthy  to  rank  with  any  of 
these.  But  these  eight,  in  my  opinion,  mark  more  clearly  than 
any  others  the  chief  stages  in  the  development  of  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  criticism. 
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To  Spinoza  belongs  the  distinction  of  having  'first  outlined 
the  program  of  modern  biblical  study.  He  clearly  formulated 
the  principles  of  a  strictly  grammatical  and  historical  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  several  matters  of  detail 
anticipated,  in  a  remarkable  way,  the  conclusions  of  later 
scholarship. 

Simon  was  the  first  to  write  a  critical  history  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  as  literature.  He  devoted  his  attention,  however,  chiefly 
to  the  history  of  the  Text  and  the  Versions.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
question  whether  he  is  entitled  to  be  called,  as  he  sometimes 
is,  the  father  of  Old  Testament  introduction.  There  is,  also, 
not  much  that  is  new  in  the  matter  that  he  presents.  But  the 
genuine  historical  spirit  which  pervades  the  work,  and  the 
method  which  he  introduced  into  the  treatment  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  were  new,  and  mark  an  epoch  in  biblical  study. 

Eichhorn,  who  was  the  first  to  apply  the  name  “  higher  crit¬ 
icism  ”  to  the  analysis  of  the  biblical  books  into  their  earlier 
and  later  elements,  was  also  the  first  to  write  a  comprehensive 
introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  from  this  point  of  view. 
For  this  reason,  he  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  founder  of  Old 
Testament  criticism.  While  not  the  author  of  the  documen¬ 
tary  hypothesis  with  reference  to  the  structure  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  it  was  he  who  first  gave  it  general  currency.  ^ 

De  Wette  was  the  first  clearly  to  see  and  point  out  the 
serious  difficulties  involved  in  the  traditional  view  of  the 
course  of  Israel’s  history.  That  history,  he  contended,  could 
not  be  reconciled  with  its  alleged  starting-point.  Hence  the 
books  of  Chronicles  are  unreliable,  and  the  Pentateuch  is  for 
the  most  part  unhistorical.  Deuteronomy  he  assigned  to  the 
seventh  century.  In  the  study  of  the  Pentateuch  he  was,  as 
Wellhausen  says,  the  “  epoch-making  pioneer  of  historical 
criticism.” 
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To  Ewald  belongs  the  distinction  of  embodying  the  main 
results  of  criticism,  reached  up  to  his  time,  in  a  monumental 
history  of  Israel,  So  far  as  the  conception  of  the  general 
course  of  Old  Testament  history  is  concerned,  his  work 
marked  no  advance.  Indeed,  it  is  claimed,  and  perhaps  justly, 
that  f)y  the  influence  of  his  great  name  he  stayed  for  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  the  normal  development  of  historical  criti¬ 
cism.  Nevertheless,  by  his  preeminent  genius  as  an  interpreter 
of  Scripture  and  by  the  immense  extent  of  his  labors,  he  did 
more  than  any  other  man  before  or  since  his  time  to  promote 
the  critical  study  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Vatke’s  significance  lies  in  the  fact  that  as  early  as  1835  he 
wrote  a  work  in  which  he  anticipated  the  conclusions  to 
which  Old  Testament  critics  in  general  have  come  only  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  twenty  or  thirty  years.  The  most  important  new 
feature  in  this  work  was  the  assignment  of  the  Priestly  Code 
to  the  post-exilic  period.  But  the  importance  of  the  work  did 
not  lie  simply  in  this  conclusion  with  reference  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  Old  Testament  literature,  but  in  the  masterly 
exposition  which  it  gives  of  Israel’s  history  from  /  this  new 
standpoint.  Wellhausen  declares  that  this  book  of  Vatke’s  is 
"  the  most  important  contribution  ever  made  to  the  i history 
of  ancient  Israel,”  and  says  that  from  it  he  himself  “  learned 
best  and  most.”  •  , 

To  Kuenen  belongs  the  credit  of  reviving  Vatke’s  theory 
concerning  the  date  of  the  Priestly  Code,  and  contributing 
more  to  its  establishment  as  an  article  of  faith  in  the  critical 
school  than  any  other  man,  except  Wellhausen.  His  work  on 
“  The  Religion  of  Israel,”  written  from  this  point  of  view, 
was  epoch-making  in  its  field. 

Wellhausen  enjoys  the  distinction  of  bringing  the  debate 
of  almost  a  century  concerning  the  structure  and  origin  of 
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the  Pentateuch  practically  to  a  close.  His  “  Prolegomena  to 
the  History  of  Israel  ”  was,  as  Kuenen  says,  “  the  crowning 
fight  in  the  long  campaign.”  With  such  extraordinary  skill 
and  ability  did  he  marshal  the  facts  in  favor  of  the  late  date 
of  the  Levitical  law,  that  the  leading  Old  Testament  scholars 
one  after  the  other  yielded  to  his  conclusion.  And  at  present 
this  view  with  reference  to  the  development  of  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  literature  is  generally  regarded  as  an  assured  result  of 
criticism. 

Since  these  eight  names  thus  stand  in  the  most  intimate 
connection  with  the  development  of  Old  Testament  criticism, 
they  may  be  taken  as  representative  of  the  movement  as  a 
whole.  We  proceed,  therefore,  to  state  briefly  their  philosoph¬ 
ical  and  theological  views,  with  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  relation  of  philosophical  and  theological  standpoint  to  the 
work  of  Old  Testament  critics  in  general. 

Among  students  of  Spinoza,  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  whether  he  should  be  classed  as  a  pantheist  or  as  an 
atheistic  monist.  Some  have  indeed  claimed  him  as  a  theist. 
A  century  or  so  ago,  Goethe  spoke  of  him  as  “  superlatively 
theistic,  superlatively  Christian.”  But  the  weak  sentimental¬ 
ism  which  gathered  about  his  name  at  about  that  time,  as  a 
result  of  the  reaction  against  the  irreligious  deism  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  has  now  most  of  it  passed  away.  If  any 
religious  character  attaches  to  his  philosophic  system,  it  can 
be  only  that  of  pantheistic  mysticism.  His  identification  of  God 
with  nature,  his  thoroughgoing  necessitarianism,  his  rejec¬ 
tion  of  the  notion  of  purpose  in  every  form,  and  his  exclu¬ 
sively  intellectualistic  or  rationalistic  attitude  toward  life  and 
history,  remove  Kim  about  as  far  from  Christian  theism  as 
one  could  well  get.  Whether  he  be  called  a  pantheist  or  athe- 
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ist  is  a  matter  of  slight  consequence.  The  question  is  one  chiefly 
of  words.  Anyhow,  the  same  naturalistic  scheme  is  implied  in 
both  pantheism  and  atheism.  And  it  was  from  this  naturalistic 
standpoint  that  Spinoza  approached  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
subject  of  religion  in  general.  He  looked  upon  each  as  purely 
and  simply  a  natural  product,  and  that  not  of  the  highest  type. 
His  own  system,  of  course,  left  no  room  for  miracle.  But  he 
did  not  reject  the  miraculous  narratives  of  Scripture  as  myth¬ 
ical  ;  he  treated  them  as  highly  colored  reports  ;of  natural 
events.  The  only  thing  that  appealed  to  him  in  the  Bible  was 
its  ethical  content ;  and  this  he  regarded  as  presented  in  an 
imperfect  form,  as  it  necessarily  had  to  be,  so  he  thought,  in 
order  to  be  adapted  to  the  multitude.  For  religion  in  its  pos¬ 
itive  and  popular  form  he  had  a  feeling  of  disdain.  It  was 
irrational.  His  own  religion,  or  rather  substitute  for  it,  was 
an  apotheosis  of  intellect.  He  himself  called  it  “  the  intellect¬ 
ual  love  of  God.”  By  this  he  meant  simply  a  passion  for  and 
delight  in  knowledge  as  such,  a  devotion  to  truth  for  its  own 
sake;  and  not  a  religious  sentiment.  It  was  this  accommo¬ 
dated  use  of  language  on  his  part  that  led,  later,  to  such 
an  extraordinary  misunderstanding  of  his  teaching,  —  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  instance  of  the  kind  in  the  history  of 
philosophy. 

Richard  Simon  studied  Descartes  in  his  earlier  years,  and 
was  a  Roman  Catholic  throughout  his  life.  But  he  had  no 
special  interest  in  philosophy  and  theology  as  such.  The  Car¬ 
tesian  principle  of  doubt  probably  stimulated  him  in  his  re¬ 
searches,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  stress  on  tradition  may 
have  given  him  a  feeling  of  freedom  as  over  against  the 
Scriptures  which  he  would  not  have  had  as  a  Protestant.  But 
these  matters  were  wholly  incidental  to  his  work  and  of  no 
special  significance.  By  nature  he  was  a  rationalist.  He  was 
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devoid  of  deep  religious  feeling,  had  no  taste  for  poetry,  and 
felt  a  distinct  aversion  to  everything  mystical  in  religion.  His 
membership  in  the  Order  of  Oratory  would  naturally  have 
led  him  to  attach  himself  to  the  Jansenist  movement;  but  the 
Augustinian  type  of  theology,  to  which  this  movement  was 
committed,  was  repugnant  to  him.  He  allied  himself  with 
the  latitudinarian  element  in  his  church,  and  apparently  had 
no  inclination  to  seek  any  other  fellowship.  This  was  not  due 
to  any  hearty  adoption  of  the  Roman  Catholic  standpoint  in 
theology,  but  rather  to  indifference  to  it.  Theological  convic¬ 
tion  with  him  was  a  subordinate  matter.  His  interests  were 
primarily  philological,  critical,  and  historical.  It  was  from 
these  points  of  view  that  he  approached  the  Scriptures.  And 
so  long  as  he  was  permitted  to  carry  on  his  investigations  in 
these  fields,  he  was  quite  willing  to  subscribe  to  the  official 
theology,  and  even  to  become  an  apologist  for  it.  His  diver¬ 
gencies,  however,  from  the  traditional  view  with  reference  to 
the  origin  of  the  Scriptures,  and  his  free  criticism  of  the 
church  fathers,  were  far  from  being  in  harmony  with  the  dom¬ 
inant  temper  of  his  church.  His  connection  with  it  is  there¬ 
fore  to  be  regarded  as  accidental. 

Eichhorn  was  a  product  of  the  German  Aufkldntng.  Under 
the  influence  of  Herder,  he  struggled  against  some  of  its  ten¬ 
dencies,  but  succeeded  only  imperfectly  in  overcoming  them. 
He  accepted  in  a  general  way  the  current  naturalistic  deism, 
and  followed  to  a  large  extent  the  current  rationalistic  method 
of  interpreting  Scripture.  Still  he  was  sympathetic  with  the 
church,  and  sought  to  win  back  the  educated  classes  to  re¬ 
ligion.  It  was  his  conviction  that  many  had  been  led  to  look 
with  scorn  upon  the  Scriptures  because  of  the  miraculous 
character  mistakenly  attributed  to  them.  One  of  his  professed 
purposes,  consequently,  in  writing  his  “  Introduction  to  the 
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Old  Testament,”  was  to  commend  the  Bible  to  such  people, 
by  showing  them  that  its  supposed  miraculous  and  supernat¬ 
ural  elements  were,  for  the  most  part,  due  “  to  pure  misun¬ 
derstanding  and  to  ignorance  of  the  oriental  style  of  speech.” 
On  this  latter  point  he  laid  particular  stress.  But  while  not 
accepting  the  miraculous  element  himself,  he  did  not  offen¬ 
sively  reject  it.  On  this  subject  he  maintained,  on  the  whole, 
a  conciliatory  attitude.  His  own  critical  conclusions  were  re¬ 
markably  conservative.  He  defended  the  genuineness  of  the 
Pentateuch,  contending  for  its  origin  in  the  Mosaic  age.  Still, 
his  interest  in  the  Bible  was  chiefly  literary  and  historical. 
He  had  no  deep  appreciation  of  its  religious  contents.  Re¬ 
ligion  itself  did  not  appeal  strongly  enough  to  him  to  enable 
him  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the  Scriptures. 

De  Wette  was  a  theologian  as  well  as  a  critic.  He  came 
at  first  under  the  influence  of  the  cold  rationalism  of  Paulus, 
but  from  this  was  soon  delivered  by  Fries  —  a  philosopher 
in  whom  there  has  recently  been  a  revival  of  interest  in  Ger¬ 
many.  Fries  combined  the  Kantian  criticism  with  the  faith- 
philosophy  of  Jacobi.  He  restricted  the  intellect  to  the  phe¬ 
nomenal  order,  but  held  that  the  mind  through  its  feelings 
laid  immediate  hold  of  the  ideal  world  of  reality,  of  God  and 
immortality.  He  thus  .stood  opposed  to  the  pantheistic  and 
intellectualistic  tendencies  of  Hegelianism.  He  believed  firmly 
in  the  personality  of  God,  and  put  the  emotions  above  the 
logical  processes  of  the  mind.  Still,  he  held  to  a  kind  of  re¬ 
ligious  apriori.sm.  Religious  truths,  he  taught,  are  indepen¬ 
dent  of  history :  they  are  innate  in  the  human  mind.  History 
simply  furnishes  symbols  of  them.  This  conception  of  history, 
De  Wette  enthusiastically  accepted  from  Fries,  and  applied  to 
his  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  theology  in  general.  In 
harmony  with  it,  he  placed  much  less  stress  than  had  hitherto 
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been  done  on  the  authenticity  and  historicity  of  the  biblical 
documents.  He  assigned,  for  instance,  the  great  body  of  the 
Pentateuch  to  a  relatively  late  date,  and  rejected  the  biblical 
miracles,  viewing  them  not  as  exaggerations  or  misunder¬ 
standings  of  actual  events,  but  as  myths.  Along,  however,  with 
this  negative  attitude  toward  the  traditional  teaching  of  the 
church,  De  Wette  had  a  warm  and  profound  interest  in  the 
positive  and  practical  side  of  Christianity.  These  diverse  ten¬ 
dencies  he  thought  it  possible  to  harmonize  by  the  theory  of 
symbolism,  that  is,  by  treating  biblical  history  and  Christian 
dogmas  as  symbolic  of  religious  ideas.  But  his  own  attempt 
in  this  direction  did  not  prove  satisfactory,  even  to  himself. 
As  he  grew  older  he  became  more  and  more  conservative. 
This  appears  clearly  in  his  attitude  toward  miracles.  At  first, 
he  .said  that,  for  the  educated  mind,  it  was  “  settled  ”  that  mir¬ 
acles  never  actually  occurred.  Later,  he  wrote  that  it  was  “  at 
least  doubtful  ”  if  they  had  ever  taken  place.  And  still  later, 
he  declared,  in  criticism  of  Strauss,  that  “  the  appearance  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  the  sinless,  infallible,  perfect  man  is  the  first 
and  supreme  miracle  upon  which  all  others  depend,  and  the 
primary  question  has  to  do  with  faith  in  this  miracle.  By  this 
it  is  to  be  decided  who  holds  with  us  and  who  not.” 

Ewald  had  no  early  training  either  in  philosophy  or  in  sys¬ 
tematic  theology.  He  was,  however,  a  profoundly  religious 
man,  and  theological  questions  had  an  intense  interest  for  him. 
He  combined  more  perfectly  than  any  one  up  to  his  time  the 
spirit  of  criticism  and  the  spirit  of  faith.  As  Wellhausen  says, 
”  he  had  the  utmost  confidence  in  science  as  well  as  in  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  lived  in  perfect  peace  with  both.”  His  theological 
position  may  be  described  as  that  of  a  moderate  evangelical 
orthodoxy.  The  traditionalists  of  his  day  regarded  him  as  an 
enemy  of  the  faith,  and  he  in  turn  took  the.  same  attitude 
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toward  the  Tubingen  school.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  any 
form  of  religious  apriorism,  attaching  himself  unreservedly  to 
historic  Christianity.  A  recent  biographer  thus  sums  up  his 
views  on  the  central  points  of  Christian  theology :  “  He  held 
to  the  unique  divinity  of  Christ,  and,  unlike  Schleiermacher, 
he  looked  upon  Jesus  as  realizing  in  a  very  special  manner  the 
prophecies  and  types  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  believed  in 
the  sinless  life,  in  the  all-availing  death,  in  the  literal  resur¬ 
rection,  and  in  the  eternal  glory  of  him  who  was  born  in  Beth¬ 
lehem.”  From  this  summary  of  his  theology,  it  would  seem 
clear  that  Ewald  must  have  accepted  the  reality  of  miracles. 
Yet  on  this  point  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion.  Wellhausen, 
for  instance,  says :  “  He  fills  his  mouth  with  miracles,  but 

does  not  believe  in  them,”  and  Pfleiderer  remarks:  ”  He  does 
not  actually  believe  in  miracles,  but  does  not  openly  deny 
them.”  Such  statements  as  these  are  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  Ewald  laid  no  special  stress  on  physical  miracles  as  such. 
The  great  miracles  with  him  were  psychological.  Hence,  in 
his  description  of  the  biblical  miracles,  he  frequently  did  not 
commit  himself  on  the  question  of  their  objective  reality  one 
way  or  the  other.  He  felt  no  necessity  of  so  doing,  for  the 
data  did  not  seem  to  him  decisive.  On  the  general  subject  of 
miracles  he  says  in  his  “History  of  Israel”:  “The  province 
of  religion  is  also  that  of  miracle,  inasmuch  as  it  is  that  of  the 
pure  and  strong  faith  in  the  presence  and  operation  of  heavenly 
powers,  in  doing  as  well  as  suffering”  (vol.  iv.  p.  83).  It 
was  this  deep  .spiritual  faith  that  gave  to  Ewald  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  biblical  religion  such  as  was  new  in  the  history  of 
criticism.  Himself  “  a  prophet  with  backward  gaze,”  he  inter¬ 
preted  the  prophets  of  old  to  the  modern  mind  as  it  had  not 
been  done  before. 

Vatke  was  a  philosopher  and  theologian  as  well  as  a 
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critic.  In  criticism  he  received  his  chief  inspiration  from  De 
Wette;  in  philosophy  he  was  durinp^  his  earlier  years,  when 
he  did  his  most  important  work,  a  thoroiighg’oing  Hegelian. 
It  was  his  aim,  in  his  reconstruction  of  Old  Testament  his¬ 
tory,  to  furnish  a  practical  application  of  the  Hegelian  phi¬ 
losophy  of  history.  In  this  regard,  and  also  as  regards  his 
conclusions,  he  may  be  called  the  Strauss  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  As  Strauss  reduced  the  Gospel  narratives  for  the  most 
part  to  myths,  so  Vatke  concluded  that  the  Pentateuch  was 
almost  wholly  mythical.  In  their  general  theory  of  religion 
they  also  agreed,  though  Strauss  was  bolder  in  some  of  his 
ideas,  and  also  in  his  expression  of  them.  Rejecting  miracle 
and  the  personality  of  God,  they  translated  Christianity,  in 
true  Hegelian  fashion,  into  speculative  ideas.  Vatke,  for  in¬ 
stance,  says :  “  I  do  not  to  be  sure  pray  to  a  person,  but  I 

immerse  mysejf  in  the  thought  and  feeling  of  an  intensive 
Eternal,  which  is  richer  in  content  than  religious  prayer.” 
With  such  an  attitude  toward  positive  religion,  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  his  book  on  the  Old  Testament,  significant  as  it 
later  became,  did  not  commend  itself,  at  the  outset,  to  Chris¬ 
tian  scholars.  And  had  it  not  been  possible  to  separate  be¬ 
tween  the  author’s  theologry  and  his  critical  views,  it  is  certain 
that  the  latter  would  never  have  attained  their  present  vogue. 

Kuenen  was  a  frank  and  vigorous  exponent  of  the  natural¬ 
istic  view  of  biblical  history.  Two  of  his  leading  works  — 
that  on  “  The  Religion  of  Israel,”  and  that  entitled  “  The 
Prophets  and  Prophecy  in  Israel  ”  —  are  in  the  nature  of 
polemics  against  supernaturalism.  His  attitude  on  this  point 
is  said  to  have  been  arrived  at  empirically,  but  it  must  also 
have  stood  in  close  relation  to  his  philosophy  and  theology. 
He  calls  himself  a  theist.  But  theism  is  an  elastic  term;  and, 
in  view  of  its  good  reputation,  is  becoming  more  and  more  so. 
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Kuenen  himself,  for  instance,  says :  “  In  a  truly  ethical  pan¬ 
theism  I  can  recogfnize  a  form  of  theism  not  incompatible  with 
Christianity.”  And  in  the  li^ht  of  this  remark,  how  far  his 
own  theism,  with  its  “  staunch  determinism,”  is  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  pantheism,  is  a  question.  In  any  case,  his  per¬ 
sistent  polemic  against  the  supernatural  shows  such  a  want 
of  sympathy  with  historic  Christian  theism  that  whatever  the- 
istic  faith  he  may  himself  have  professed  must  be  regarded  as 
differing  in  important  regards  from  that  of  the  church.  And 
of  this  he  himself  was  well  aware.  The  denial  of  the  super¬ 
natural  was  with  him  no  mere  question  of  history,  it  was  a 
question  of  Weltanschauung,  a  question  that  affe,cted  the  very 
nature  of  religion.  This  is  clear  not  only  from  his  books,  but 
also  from  the  so-called  ”  modern  ”  movement  in  Holland,  of 
which  he  was  a  leader.  This  movement  was,  as  Wicksteed 
says,  “  an  attempt  of  singular  boldness  and  vigor  to  shake  the 
tradition  of  Christian  piety  free  from  every  trace  of  super¬ 
naturalism  and  implied  exclusiveness.”  It  is  true  that,  along 
with  his  denial  of  the  exceptional  character  of  biblical  relig¬ 
ion,  Kuenen  made  extraordinary  acknowledgments  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  its  ethical  superiority ;  but  he  was  always  careful  to 
add  that  this  did  not  imply  any  superiority  of  origin.  This 
view,  which  he  repeatedly  expresses,  can  be, regarded  only  as 
philosophically  superficial '  and  religiously  offensive.  It  was 
probably  due  to  want  of  philosophical  training,  and  lack  of 
religpous  warmth.  ”  Dry  as  cork  ”  was  the  way  his  critics 
described  him ;  to  which  his  friends  indeed  replied,  “  But  clear 
as  glass.”  This  clearness,  however,  did  not  extend  into  the 
higher  ranges  of  philosophic  and  religious  truth.  His  nat* 
uralistic  theism  did  not  rise  much  above  the  naturalistic  deism 
of  a  century  ago.  j 

Wellhausen  received  his  chief  impulse  to  Old  Testament 
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study  from  Ewald,  but  in  his  distinctively  critical  work  “  learned 
best  and  most  ”  from  Vatke.  In  philosophy  he  was  in  his  stu¬ 
dent  days  strongly  influenced  by  Lotze,  and  seems  since  to  have 
adhered  to  the  general  type  of  thought  which  Lotze  represented. 
Toward  the  close  of  his  “  Israelitische  und  Judische  Gesch- 
ichte  ”  he  makes  this  profession  of  faith :  “  I  am  not  .a  mere 
part  of  the  mass  of  mankind,  a  product  of  my  time  and  en¬ 
vironment,  as  science  proclaims  in  tones  of  triumph,  —  as 
though  there  were  cause  to  triumph  in  that.  In  the  center  of 
my  being  I  come  into  contact  with  the  eternal.  To  be  sure,  I 
must  for  myself  win  and  unfold  this  inner  life.  And  to  this 
end  I  must,  above  all  else,  believe  in  it;  I  must  believe  that 
I  do  not  perish  in  the  mill  in  which  I  am  driven  about  and 
bruised,  but  that  God  stands  behind  and  above  the  mechanism 
of  the  world,  that  He  can  work  upon  my  soul,  can  draw  it 
upwards  to  Himself  and  help  it  to  reach  its  own  ideal,  and 
that  He  is  the  living  bond  of  an  unseen  and  eternal  fellow¬ 
ship  of  spirits.  Man  does  not  live  by  demonstration  but  by 
faith.  Faith  in  freedom  and  faith  in  God  are  the  same ;  one 
does  not  exist  without  the  other.  Both  freedom  and  God  are 
found  only  by  faith.  But  faith  need  not  be  troubled.  Faith 
is  certainty.” 

Wellhausen  also  professes  to  find  in  the  Scriptures  ”  a  real 
revelation  from  the  living  God  ” ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  re¬ 
gards  it  as  the  end  of  all  his  work  “  to  set  forth  this  revela¬ 
tion  with  convincing  clearness.”  He  furthermore  speaks  of 
Jesus  as  “  a  divine  miracle,”  and  says  that  He  was  ”  more 
than  a  prophet ;  in  Him  the  word  was  made  flesh.”  In  spite, 
however,  of  such  utterances  as  these,  and  in  spite  of  his  the- 
istic  faith,  he  discards  the  miraculous  altogether.  In  doing 
so,  he  did  not  indeed  assume  the  role  of  an  advocate  of  anti- 
supematuralism ;  but  still  he  did  break  with  the  historic  Chris- 
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tian  faith.  And  when,  in  1882,  he  left  the  theological  faculty 
of  GFeifswald,  it  was,  as  he  said,  with  “  the  distinct  conscious¬ 
ness  of  occupying  no  longer  the  .standpoint  of  the  evangelical 
church  nor  that  of  Protestantism.” 

As  we  now  look  hack  over  this  survey  of  the  philosophical 
and  theological  views  of  the  leading  Old  Testament  critics,  it 
appears  that  most  of  them  occupied  distinctly  heretical  posi¬ 
tions.  Spinoza  and  Vatke  were  clearly  non-Christian  in  their 
philosophy.  The  naturalism  of  Eichhorn,  De  Wette  in  his 
earlier  years,  Kuenen,  and  Wellhausen  is  also  out  of  harmony 
with  historic  Christianity.  Simon’s  position  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  was  anomalous.  Ke  was  really  heretical,  in 
spite  of  his  protestations  to  the  contrary.  The  only  one  who 
could  be  classed  as  evangelical  in  his  belief  was  Ewald.  He 
accepted  the  miraculous  element  in  Scripture,  and  felt  him¬ 
self  at  one  with  the  historic  faith  of  the  church.  All  the 
others,  with  the  exception  *of  Simon,  rejected  miracles,  and 
held  to  some  form  of  religious  apriori.sm,  either  intellectual- 
istic  or  aesthetic. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  not  surprising  that  many  look 
with  suspicion  upon  the  conclusions  to  which  Old  Testament 
criticism  has  come.  They  have  the  idea  that  these  conclu¬ 
sions  are  the  outcome  of  unbelief,  rather  than  of  any  purely 
scientific  method  of  biblical  study.  And  for  this  notion  there 
is  undoubtedly  some  justification.  It  must  first,  however,  be 
pointed  out  that  there  are  manifest  reasons  why  the  critical 
movement  should  originate,  and  for  a  time  be  prosecuted  out¬ 
side  of  the  circles  dominated  by  an  earnest  Christian  faith. 
For  one  thing,  only  there  could  the  necessary  freedom  be 
found.  For  ages,  Christian  piety  had  been  so  intimately  bound 
up  with  certain  views  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Scriptures, 
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that  its  very  existence  seemed  to  be  involved  in  the  mainte-  • 
nance  of  those  views.  Any  attempt,  then,  at  their  revision,  in 
quarters  where  religious  conviction  was  strong,  would  neces¬ 
sarily  have  met  with  strenuous  opposition.  Again,  the  im¬ 
pulse  to  such  revision  was,  primarily,  intellectual.  The  men  who 
engaged  in  it  were,  most  of  them,  moved  by  a  passion  for 
knowledge  rather  than  religion.  And  such  men  under  mod¬ 
ern  conditions  of  life  naturally  found  the  extra-ecclesiastical 
atmosphere  more  congenial  to  them.  There  knowledge  might 
be  pursued  for  its  own  sake,  regardless  of  consequences.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  stress  on  the  natural,  as  opposed  to  the  mirac¬ 
ulous,  which  underlies  modern  criticism,  was  necessarily  at 
the  outset  more  or  less  repugnant  to  religious  minds.  To 
treat  the  Bible  as  one  does  other  books  seemed,  at  first,  sac¬ 
rilegious.  It  is,  then,  not  strange  that  the  critical  movement 
took  its  rise  outside  of  the  main  current  of  Christian  thought, 

and  maintained  itself  almost  exclusively  there  for  some  time. 

# 

We  recur  now  to  the  influence  which  un-Christian  philo¬ 
sophical  and  theological  views  have  exerted  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Old  Testament  criticism.  And  here  we  must  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  main  conclusions  of  critics  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  history  of  Old  Testament  literature  on  the  one 
hand,  and  their  attitude  toward  and  estimate  of  the  religious 
contents  of  the  Old  Testament  on  the  other.  So  far  as  the 
former  are  concerned,  it  cannot  be  shown  that  any  one  of 
them  is  the  direct  outcome  of  any  special  philosophical  or  the¬ 
ological  standpoint.  Take,  for  instance,  the  late  date  of  the 
Priestly  Code,  which  seems  to  give  chief  offense  to  many  con¬ 
servatives.  It  is  true  that  both  Vatke  and  George,  who  first 
promulgated  this  view,  were  Hegelians.  But  that  the  view 
itself  was  logically  deduced  from  the  Hegelian  theory  of  de- 
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velopment  is  by  no  means  clear.  Bruno  Bauer  started  with 
the  same  Hegelian  theory,  and  from  that  point, of  view  de¬ 
fended  the  Mosaic  orig’in  of  the  Old  Testament  law.  Again, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  philosophic  basis  which  Vatke  gave 
to  his  critical  views  interfered  with  their  acceptance.  It  de¬ 
terred  Reuss,  who  had  reached  the  same  general  .conclusion 
even  before  the  publication  of  Vatke’s  views,  from  reading 
his  book.  And  when  this  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Priestly 
Code  was  later  revived,  and  finally  accepted,  by  the  gp'eat 
body  of  critics,  it  was  on  altogether  other  grounds  than  its 
harmony  with  the  Hegelian  philosophy.  Otherwise,  scholars 
occupying  the  believing  standpoint  would  not  have  accepted 
it.  It  cannot,  to  be  sure,  be  denied  that,  in  the  development 
of  this  view,  antipathy  to  the  miraculous  played  a  part.  The 
influence  of  this  antipathy  is  clearly  traceable  in  De  Wette, 
Vatke,  Kuenen,  and  Wellhausen.  But  this  attitude  of  the 
leading  advocates  of  the  theory  prejudiced  the  minds  of  many 
against  it,  rather  than  the  reverse.  No  doubt  its  final  adop¬ 
tion  by  many  evangelical  scholars  implied,  on  their  part,  the  re¬ 
linquishment  of  the  older  jealousy  for  the  miraculous  as  such, 
and  also  the  relaxation,  to  some  degree,  of  the  older  notion 
that  strict  historicity  is  essential  to  the  idea  of  revelation.  But 
apart  from  these  inevitable  concessions  to  modern  thought, 
the  acceptance  of  the  late  date  of  the  Levitical  law  involved 
no  necessary  departure  from  the  Christian  theology  of  the 
past.  And  the  .same  is  also  to  be  said  of  all  the  other  main 
conclusions  of  Old  Testament  criticism. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  general  attitude  of  many  of  the 
leading  critics  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  their  estimate  of 
its  religious  contents,  the  situation  is  different.  Here  the 
operation  of  philosophical  and  theological  presuppositions  is 
not  only  evident ;  it  is  the  decisive  thing.  And  here  it  is  also 
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that  critics  have  given  chief  offense  to  the  church.  There  are 
two  fundamental  points,  as  we  have  seen,  in  which  most  of 
the  leading  Old  Testament  critics  have  departed  from  historic 
Christianity ;  namely,  in  their  dogmatic  rejection  of  the  mirac¬ 
ulous,  and  in  their  religious  apriorism.  The  latter  naturally 
carries  with  it  the  rejection  of  the  authoritative  significance 
of  biblical  history,  and  the  former  has  frequently  led,  not 
only  to  an  irreverent  treatment  of  the  biblical  miracles,  but 
to  the  depreciation  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  whole. 

Of  these  two  departures  from  Christian  teaching,  religious 
apriorism  is  the  more  fundamental.  If  religious  truth  is  in¬ 
nate,  in  the  sense  that  it  develops  of  itself  in  the  human  mind 
without  any  determinative  word  from  without,  it  is  clear  that 
history  is  of  subordinate  significance  to  religion.  It  may 
furnish  symbols  of  religious  truth ;  but  nxyths  would  serve 
that  purpose  about  as  well.  It  is  not,  then,  a  matter  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  whether  Scripture  contains  historical  elements  or  not. 
If  the  negative  should  ever  be  proved,  the  idea  of  Christianity 
would  still  remain ;  and  tJwt,  it  is  claimed,  is  the  only  im¬ 
portant  thing.  This  line  of  reasoning  has,  in  recent  times, 
been  adopted  by  some  as  a  refuge  from  the  destructive  work 
of  criticism.  No  historical  fact,  it  is  said,  can  be  established 
with  absolute  certainty.  History  at  the  best  can  only  give 
probability.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  made  the  basis  of  re¬ 
ligious  faith.  For  faith  requires  unshakable  certainty.  And 
this  can  be  found  only  in  the  heart  itself.  The  specious  air 
of  piety  with  which  this  view  is  presented,  ,at  first  deceives 
some.  But  its  amateurish,  superficial,  and  abstract  character 
is  evident  on  careful  reflection.  Our  faith  in  God  is  exposed 
to  philosophic  criticism  in  the  same  sense  that  our  faith  in 
Christ  is  exposed  to  historical  criticism.  From  the  logical 
point  of  view,  one  is  no  more  “  certain  ”  than  the  other.  To 
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suppose  that  faith  ought  to  show  its  superiority  to  historical 
criticism  by  assuming  an  attitude  of  indifference  to  the  most 
radical  conclusions  of  critics,  is  as  absurd  as  to  hold  that  it 
might  with  impunity  be  allied  with  a  materialistic  philosophy. 
The  latter  extreme,  indeed,  as  well  as  the  former,  has  in  re¬ 
cent  years  been  advocated.  But  both  are  irrational.  The 
historic  Christian  faith  has  as  much,  and  no  more,  to  fear 
from  the  historical  criticism  of  to-day  than  the  theistic  faith 
of  a  century  ago  had  to  fear  from  the  philosophic  criticism 
of  its  time.  And  as  for  religious  certainty,  we  have  in  it  the 
product  of  a  complex  process.  It  is  due  to  no  single  cause, 
subjective  or  objective.  It  is,  however,  certainly  true  that 
nothing  has  contributed  so  much  to  it  as  the  historic  move¬ 
ment  which  found  its  fulfilment  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  religious  faith  is  not  identical  with  the  universal 
longings  of  the  human  heart  for  some  higher  power  to  which 
it  can  link  itself.  Such  native  longings  are  the  condition  of 
faith,  but  they  are  not  faith.  Hunger  does  not  feed  itself. 
Food  must  come  from  without.  And  so  faith,  to  be  faith, 
needs  an  objective  assurance.  It  needs  the  divine  word  of 
authority.  It  is  here  that  the  fatal  defect  in  Kuenen’s  concep¬ 
tion  of  prophecy  is  to  be  found.  He  sees  in  vt  “  a  testimony, 
not  as  out  of  heaven  to  us,  but  a  testimony  to  men’s  need,  and 
to  Israel’s  peculiar  destination  to  seek  the  Lord,  if  haply, 
they  might  feel  after  him,  and  find  him.”  But  a  mere  testi¬ 
mony  to  our  need  does  not  satisfy  the  need.  Such  a  view 
of  Scripture  not  only  denies  the  function  of  revelation  in  the 
production  of  faith ;  it  betrays  ignorance  of  the  very  nature 
of  faith. 

How  barren  every  aprioristic  view  of  religion  has  been, 
history  well  attests.  It  has  never  been  anything  but  a  para¬ 
sitic  growth.  To  a  limited  number  of  people  in  academic  cir- 
Vol.  LX  IX.  Xo.  273.  2 
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cles  it  has  always  appealed,  and  will  probably  continue  to  do 
so.  Every  generation  or  so  it  has  a  temporary  revival;  the 
academic  mind  heaves  its  Sisyphus  stone.  But  nothing  ever 
comes  of  it.  The  quest  for  a  satisfactory  abstract  religion 
is  as  idle  as  the  attempt  to  invent  a  perpetual-motion  machine. 
It  is  necessarily  foredoomed  to  failure.  All  such  religious 
movements  are  hopelessly  bankrupt  before  they  start.  Like 
the  cloud  above  Niagara,  they  will  probably  ^continually  ac¬ 
company  the  great  historic  current  of  Christian  faith.  But 
they  will  never  have  any  self-sustaining  power,  —  if  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  history  is  to  be  trusted.  In  any  case,  such  a  concep¬ 
tion  of  religion  can  never  be  accepted  by  the  Christian  church. 
In  so  far,  then,  as  critics  have  been  influenced  in  their  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  Old  Testament  by  this  view  of  .religion,  their 
work  will  have  to  be  purged  before  it  can  be  made  at  home 
in  the  world  of  Christian  thought. 

The  rejection  of  miracles  naturally  follows  from  the  apri- 
oristic  standpoint.  From  this  point  of  view,  a  sufficient  mo¬ 
tive  for  the  miraculous  does  not  exist.  But  even  among  those 
who  hold  to  historic  Christianity,  there  has  been  a  tendency 
in  recent  years  to  give  up  the  belief  in  physical  miracles  at 
least.  The  special  difficulty  with  miracles  of  this  kind  is  not 
logical  but  psychological.  It  is  due  not  to  thought  but  to  the 
imagination.  As  a  difficulty  of  the  imagination,  however,  it 
is  real.  And  to  this  is  added  the  fact  that  the  modern  relig¬ 
ious  mind  does  not  feel  the  necessity  of  miracles  in  the  same 
way  that  men  did  when  the  deistic  philosophy  was  dominant. 
Miracles  then  seemed  the  one  way  of  finding  God,  and  the 
one  way  in  which  he  could  manifest  his  living  presence.  Now 
the  natural  as  well  as  the  miraculous  is  referred  to  a  divine 
causality.  God  is  to  be  seen  in  the  ordinary  ongoings  of  na¬ 
ture  as  well  as  in  the  marvelous.  Hence  there  is  a  tendency 
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to  reject  physical  miracles  altogether,  not  as  impossible,  but 
as  superfluous.  For  the  only  essential  thing,  it  is  thought,  in 
religious  history,  is  the  presence  of  God.  And  this  may  have 
manifested  itself  without  m.iracle. 

The  older  rationalists  treated  the  biblical  miracles  as 
simply  exaggerations  of  natural  events.  Since  the  time  of  De 
Wette  it  has  been  customary  in  critical  circles  to  look  upon 
them  as  myths.  This  view,  when  taken  universally,  has  nat¬ 
urally  not  commended  itself  to  Christian  thought.  Hence  to 
meet  the  case  of  such  believers  as  find  it  difficult  to  accept 
miracles  of  any  kind,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  the 
sense  test  is  not  the  sole  mark  of  objective  reality.  “  There 
might  be  a  sj^iritual  awareness  of  reality  beyond  sense  which 
should  be  a  revelation  that  could  never  be  judged,  or  tested  by 
sense.  .  .  .  And  if  there  were  such  awareness  beyond  sense,  it 
could  be  described  only  in  sense  terms,  and  would  thus  be 
liable  to  misunderstanding.”  Physical  miracles  then  —  at  least 
some  of  them  —  might  be  viewed  as  sense  expressions  ,of  act¬ 
ual  spiritual  experiences ;  and  thus  their  objective  religious 
content,  which  is  the  only  important  thing  in  any  of  them, 
would  be  preserved.  This  theory  may  i>erhaps  be  the  correct 
explanation  of  such  miraculous  narratives  as  those  of  the  res¬ 
urrection. 

But  the  surrender,  not  to  say  open  rejection,  of  all  physical 
miracles,  is  of  very  doubtful  apologetic  value.  The  reasons 
or  causes  that  lie  back  of  it  are  in  most  cases  mixed.  Obsolete 
notions  of  a  mechanism  of  nature,  and  psychological  influences 
of  a  dubious  character,  mingle  with  more  or  less  of  genuine 
Christian  thought  and  sentiment.  But  the  latter  is  seldom,  if 
ever,  the  decisive  factor.  Then,  too,  the  rejection  of  miracle  in 
the  material  world  leads  easily  to  the  rejection  of  miracle  in 
the  world  of  spirit.  And  to  take  this  latter  position  is  to  deprive 
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Christianity  of  its  di.stinctive  character.  The  Christ  of  faith 
gives  way  to  the  “  Jesus  of  history.”  And  this  “  Jesus  of  his¬ 
tory,”  aside  from  being  a  fiction  of  the  modern  critic,  is  of 
relatively  slight*  religious  value.  The  church  was  founded 
upon  the  Christ  of  faith,  and  will  hardly  be  able  to  exist  apart 
from  him.  Those  who  put  in  his  place  the  so-called  “  histor¬ 
ical  Jesus,”  are  forced  .to  admit  that,  thus  far,  the  Christian 
faith  has  been  propagated  chiefly  by  means  of  illusion  and 
error ;  and  that  the  truth  about  Jesus  has  succeeded  in  making 
relatively  small  headway.  Whether  a  truth  so  impotent  as 
this  is  really  truth,  is  a  question  which  the  native  pragmatism 
of  the  human  mind  naturally  raises,  and  usually  has  little 
difficulty  in  answering.  But,  however  this  may  be,  the  incar¬ 
nation  of  the  Son  of  God  is  the  central  teaching  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  in  any  sense  that  gives  to  it  a  real  significance  this 
teaching  involves  a  stupendous  miracle.  If  it  is  accepted,  the 
question  of  biblical  miracles  in  general  is  set  in  a  new  light. 
It  is  then  seen  that  these  miracles  —  in  part  at  least  —  fit  in 
with  the  Christian  view  of  a  divine  revelation  of  grace,  and 
form  worthy  factors  of  it.  And  “  this  system,”  as  Professor 
Rowne  says,  “  with  its  past  history  and  future  outlook  is  its 
own  proof.  Whatever  dogmatism  may  say,  science  has  no 
objection  to  it.  Historical  investigation  will  never  do  away 
with  it.  And  so  long  as  it  proves  itself  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation,  men  will  believe  it  —  miracles  and  all.  It  will  never 
long  be  recommended  to  faith  by  diminishing  its  miraculous 
character,  for  when  it  comes  to  believing,  we  insist  on  believ¬ 
ing  something  worth  while.  There  is  no  attraction  in  a  min¬ 
imum  of  belief,  providing  the  belief  be  really  worth  believing.” 

As  a  result  of  adopting  this  distinctively  Christian  stand¬ 
point,  we  do  not  feel  constrained  to  accept  any  particular  Old 
Testament  miracle.  We  feel  perfectly  free  as  over  against 
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them  all.  But  we  do  object  to  a  dogmatic  rejection  of  them. 
Miracles,  it  is  true,  do  not  have  for  us  the  significance  they 
once  had.  The  old  antithesis  between  the  natural  and  the 
divine  has  given  way  to  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  immanence. 
Revealed  religion  consequently  does  not  stand  so  sharply  op¬ 
posed  to  natural  religion  as  was  formerly  the  case.  But  it 
does  not  follow  from  this  that  the  old  distinction  between  the 
sacred  and  the  profane  has  been  altogether  obliterated,  and  that 
no  special  and  unique  character  belongs  to  biblical  history. 
Theistic,  not  to  say  Christian,  thought  requires  us  to  hold  that 
there  are  different  degrees  of  divine  nearness.  God  is  not 
present  everywhere,  among  all  peoples,  in  the  same  sense  and 
to  the  same  degree.  He  came  nearer  to  Israel  than  to  other 
nations ;  and,  if  so,  it  is  possible  that  miracles  formed  a  part 
of  that  nearer  approach.  Anyhow,  such  is  Christian  belief. 
And  from  this  point  of  view  the  work  of  Old  Testament 
criticism  must  be  revised  and  carried  on,  if  it  is  to  be  fully 
naturalized  in  the  Christian  church. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

THE  BEARING  OF  ONE’S  PHILOSOPHY  ON  ONE’S 

CREED. 

BY  THE  REVEREND  ROBERT  E.  NEIGHBOR,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Philosophy  —  if  a  true  philosophy  —  may  be  defined  as 
the  rational  explanation  of  the  world.  It  aims  to  create  a 
“  universe.”  That  is  to  say,  it  aims  to  reduce  heterogeneous¬ 
ness  to  homogeneity,  to  find  for  each  isolated  fact  its  proper 
relation  to  all  other  facts,  to  explain  why  it  is,  how  it  is,  and 
whence  it  is,  and  thus  to  constitute  a  “  system  of  things  ”  co¬ 
ordinated  through  all  its  parts  by  law  and  dominated  by  intel¬ 
ligent  purpose.  The  quest  and  goal  of  philosophy  is  unity. 
And  unity  means  the  presidency  of  Mind. 

Philosophy  interprets  hut  it  do<?s  not  discover.  And  in 
fulfilling  its  function  as  an  interpreter  it  balks  at  nothing. 
It  both  scales  the  heavens  and  “  dives  into  the  wells  of 
Death.”  It  seeks  to  know  God  and  spirit  as  well  as  things 
purely  physical  and  material.  It  aims  to  render  such  account 
of  them  to  the  reason  as  it  can,  and  to  determine  their  rela¬ 
tions  to  whatever  else  is.  Philosophy  in  this  way  becomes 
also  a  Theology. 

“  Flower  in  the  crannied  wall, 

I  pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies; 

I  hold  you  here,  root  and  all,  in  my  hand. 

Little  flower  —  but  If  I  could  understand 
What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 

I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is.” 

One  of  the  old  thinkers  used  to  say  that  “  man  is  the  meas- 
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ure  of  his  universe  ”  —  and  the  saying  is  true.  The  remark 
of  Sir  William  Hamilton  is  equally  true,  that  no  problem  ever 
emerges  in  theology  which  has  not  previously  arisen  in  philos¬ 
ophy.  Thus  closely  related  is  one’s  theology  to  one’s  philos¬ 
ophy;  in  truth,  the  theology  is  dependent  on  the  philosophy. 
Error  in  the  latter  will  run  out  into  the  former,  and  you  can 
tell  what  a  man’s  theology  is  likely  to  be  as  soon  as  you  know 
his  philosophy.  Doubtless  one’s  creed  will  react  on  one’s  gen¬ 
eral  system  of  thought,  but  the  measure  of  its  power  in  mod¬ 
ifying  that  system  of  thought  will  not  compare  with  the 
influence  the  latter  will  have  upon  his  scientific  formulation  of 
the  problems  of  religion  and  his  interpretation  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  For  always  the  greater  includes  the  less  and  dominates 
it;  and  theology  is,  after  all,  only  a, part  of  the  wider  and  all- 
inclusive  domain  of  philosophy. 

To  put  the  matter  in  another  way :  Every  man  has  his  own 
mental  bias  or  personal  point  of  view.  No  two  men  see  tlie 
same  thing  in  precisely  the  same  aspects  —  nor  can  they,  until 
they  each  occupy  the  other’s  place.  Every  man  contributes 
something  of  himself  to  his  interpretation  of  whatever  prob¬ 
lem  is  presented  to  him,  whether  it  be  one  of  science  or  re-» 
ligion.  He  who  looks  out  on  nature  through  green  spectacles 
sees  everything  green ;  the  wearer  of  blue  spectacles,  on  the 
other  hand,  sees  the  same  things  blue.  This  is  inevitable,  and, 
unfortunately  or  otherwise,  we  are  all  the  wearers  of  specta¬ 
cles. 

What  then  is  the  bearing  of  these  facts  on  the  making  of 
creeds?  How  far  has  theology  actually  been  influenced  by 
philosophical  prepossessions?  To  what  extent  has  a  previ¬ 
ously  acquired  mental  bias  determined  the  quality  or  character 
of  our  New  Testament  interpretations?  Far  more,  I  am  per¬ 
suaded,  than  we  are  usually  willing  to  admit.  For  it  is  never 
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either  an  easy  or  a  grateful  task  to  eliminate  ourselves  or  to 

i 

dispossess  ourselves  of  our  prepossessions.  That  means  loss, 
and  we  are  afraid  that  the  gain  perchance  to  come  —  and  per¬ 
chance  not,  as  it  may  at  first  seem  to  us  —  will  not  compen¬ 
sate  for  the  loss  sustained.  “  The  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth 
two  in  the  hush.” 

The  apostles  and  evangelists  of  the  first  century  did  not 
theologize.  They  were  preeminently  preachers  —  mission¬ 
aries,  evangelists,  men  who  carried  and  proclaimed  the 
“  evangel.”  Rut  when  they  went  forth  on  this  mission  the 
Platonic  and  Aristotelian  philosophies  were  already  in  control 
of  tlie  human  mind  in  all  the  educational  centers  on  both  sides 
of  the  Mediterranean ;  and,  sooner  or  later,  Reason  was  bound 
to  demand  of  “  Faith  ”  that  it  justify  itself  to  the  understand¬ 
ing.  The  needs  of  the  soul  led  captive  to  the  feet  of  Christ, 
as  the  only  Saviour,  some  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  age  — 
men  brought  up  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Greek  schools;  and 
when  these  men  began  to  coordinate  into  a  system  the  scat¬ 
tered  truths  of  the  New  Testament  and  to  analyze  their  own 
religious  experiences,  and  thus  to  construct  a  scientific  the¬ 
ology*  —  when  they  sought  to  define  and  fix  the  place  of  each 
truth  relatively  to  all  other  truth,  —  it  was  inevitable  that  they 
should  have  been  influenced,  in  some  degree,  by  those  philo¬ 
sophical  systems  which  they  had  already  derived  from  the 
schools  of  Alexandria,  Athens,  and  Rome. 

To  what  extent  were  they  thus  influenced  ?  And  to  what  ex¬ 
tent,  also,  has  been  similarly  influenced  the  thought  of  those 
who  in  succeeding  centuries  shaped  the  creeds  of  the  church? 

It  is  much  easier  to  read  our  philosophical  prepossessions 
into  the  Bible  than  it  is  to  read  our  theology  out  of  it,  and 
there  is  too  much  ground  for  the  complaint  of  the  great  theo¬ 
logian  whom  Sir  William  Hamilton  quotes; — 
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“Hie  liber  est  in  quo  quaerit  sua  dogmata  quisque, 

Invenit  et  pariter  dogmata  quisque  sua.”  ‘ 

As  a  consequence,  the  sacred  pages  carry  too  frequently  the 
finger-marks  of  pagan  metaphysics  and  mediteval  scholasti¬ 
cism.  The  creeds  of  Christendom  are  impregnated,  more  or 
less,  with  the  musty  odors  of  the  cloister.  We  all  know  that 
the  schoolmen  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  dominated  by  Aris¬ 
totle.  “  The  Stagyrite  ”  was  the  real  master  of  the  thought  of 
the  church.  Platonism  had  much  to  do  with  the  shaping  of 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  during  the  first  three  centuries. 
In  fact.  Neoplatonism  was  a  deliberate  attempt,  on  the  part 
of  the  early  church  fathers,  to  harmonize  Plato  and  Christ. 
The  greatest  of  them  all  acquired  both  his  mental  discipline 
and  his  metaphysical  opinions  from  the  greatest  of  the  pagan 
philosophers.  As  things  w'ere,  it  was  perhaps  impossible  but 
that  the  influence  of  these  modes  of  thought  and  these  philo¬ 
sophical  conceptions  should,  to  some  extent,  although  uncon¬ 
sciously,  affect  the  scientific  exposition  of  Christian  doctrine ; 
and  so  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  our  formulated 
expressions  of  New  Testament  truths  were  cast  in  the  molds 
of  a  non-Christian  speculation. 

For  example,  the  difference  between  the  Latin  and  Greek 
theologies  cannot  be  fully  accounted  for,  unless  note  be 
taken  of  the  difference,  in  structure,  between  the  Western  and 
Eastern  minds,  and  by  remembering  also  that  this  difference 
was  determined  in  large  measure  by  the  difference  in  the  phil¬ 
osophical  environments  of  each.  Each  breathed  a  different 
intellectual  atmosphere,  and  moved  in  a  world  of  different 
philosophical  ideas. 

No  one  has  ever  questioned  the  thoroughgoing  orthodoxy 
of  Dr.  Shedd;  yet  he  acknowledges  the  facts  to  which  I  am 
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referring.  In  the  chapter  on  “  Philosophical  Influences  in  the 
Ancient  Church/’  which  occurs  in  his  “  History  of  Doctrine,” 
he  speaks  thus:  “We  shall  see  that  Plato,  Aristotle,  and 
Cicero  exerted  more  influence  than  all  other  philosophical 
minds  united,  upon  the  greatest  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  upon 
the  greatest  of  the  Schoolmen,  and  upon  the  theologians  of 
the  Reformation  —  Calvin  and  Melancthon.  And  if  we  look 
at  European  philosophy,  as  it  has  been  unfolded  in  England, 
Germany,  and  France,  we  shall  perceive  that  all  the  modern 
theistic  schools  have  discussed  the  standing  problems  of  hu¬ 
man  reason,  in  very  much  the  same  manner  as  Plato  and  Aris¬ 
totle  discussed  them  twenty-two  centuries  ago.”  * 

This  is  certainly  quite  an  admission.  But  he  continues :  “The 
synthesis  and  poetry  of  Plato  ....  at  one  extreme,  become 
Gnosticism,  while  the  analysis  and  logic  of  Aristotle,  at  the 
other  extreme,  become  extravagant  subtlety  and  minute 
Scholasticism.  ...  In  this  way.  Platonism,  under  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  New  Platonics,  degenerated  into  an  imaginative 
theosophy ;  and  Aristotelianism,  in  the  handling  of  the  later 
Schoolmen  became  mere  hair-splitting  —  both  systems,  in  this 
way,  each  in  its  turn,  contributing  to  the  corruption  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.”  2 

And  yet  again :  “  The  Augustinian  view  of  the  origin  and 
nature  of  sin  is  closely  connected  with  the  Platonic  view  of 
the  nature  and  endowments  of  the  human  soul.  The  doctrine 
of  innate  ideas  harmonizes  with  that  of  innate  depravity.  In 
the  other  great  controversy  of  this  period,  —  that  respecting 
the  Trinity,  —  those  theologians  who  exerted  the  most  influ¬ 
ence  in  forming  and  establishing  the  final  creed-statement,  had 
been  disciplined  by  the  Greek  intellectual  methods.  Athana¬ 
sius,  Basil,  and  the  two  Gregorys,  were  themselves  of  Greek 
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extraction,  and  their  highly  metaphysical  intellects  had  been 
trained  in  Grecian  schools.”  ‘ 

Thus,  besides  the  general  statement  first  quoted,  so  eminent 
a  writer  and  profound  a  theologian  as  Professor  Shedd  ac¬ 
knowledges  that  important  doctrines  —  such  as  those  of  the 
origin  and  nature  of  sin,  as  held  by  Augustine ;  the  doctrines 
of  depravity  and  the  Trinity,  as  they  stand  in  the  final  creed 
statements  —  were  shaped  under  the  influence  of  those  meta¬ 
physical  prepossessions  of  the  great  fathers  of  the  church 
which  they  had  acquired  in  the  schools  of  their  time,  and  that 
their  interpretation  of  Scripture  was  biassed  thereby.  It  was 
not  strange  that  this  was  so;  rather  it  would  have  been 
strange  if  it  had  been  otherwise.  But  it  should  help  us  in 
estimating  the  true  value  of  our  traditional  theologies,  and 
save  us  from  the  mistake  of  identifying  them  with  the  very 
truth  itself.  They  may  be  valued,  and  valued  highly,  as  the 
mile-stones  which  mark  the  progress  made  in  biblical  inter¬ 
pretation  ;  but  they  ought  never  to  be  regarded  as  hitching- 
posts  where  we  tie  up  our  horses,  content  at  that  particular 
point  to  terminate  our  journey. 

The  illustrations  given  above  might  be  added  to,  if  it  were 
necessary.  It  could  be  shown  that  other  great  doctrines  of  the 
church,  such  as  that  of  the  Atonement,  as  elaborated  by 
Anselm,  in  his  “Cur  Deus  Homo?”  (which  Professor  Denny 
says  is  the  greatest  work  ever  written  on  that  subject),  and 
by  Grotius,  carry,  more  or  less  definitely,  the  impression  of 
their  philosophical  theories  and  speculations.  But  I  forbear 
—  after  a  single  additional  reference.  A  theological  writer 
is  condemning  the  dogma  that  humanity  had  an  eternal  ex¬ 
istence  in  Christ,  and  that  in  him  it  was  eternally  beloved, 
elected,  and  redeemed ;  and  he  does  so,  in  part,  on  the  ground 
‘  Plistory  of  Doctrine,  bk.  I.  chap.  1.  p.  70. 
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that  (as  he  says)  this  dogma  was  “  rooted  in  a  philosophical 
speculation  —  the  Platonic  system  of  ideas,”  which  he  re¬ 
gards  as  wholly  false,  and  subversive  of  both  the  moral  gov¬ 
ernment  of  God  and  the  go.spel  of  Christ. 

It  is  almost  necessarily  a  baneful  thing  to  attempt  to  force 
the  great  living,  regnant  truths  of  Scripture  into  purely  meta¬ 
physical  molds,  forgetting  the  life  and  energy  that  are  in  the 
Scriptures  as  they  stand,  and  treating  the  evangel  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  though  it  were  primarily  a  philosophy,  instead  of 
the  manifestation  of  a  divine  Life  in  human  history  and  the 
introduction  of  a  new  spiritual  force  into  the  world.  “  Spirit¬ 
ual  truth,”  .says  the  author  of  ”  The  Light  and  Life  of  Men,” 
“  bearing  as  it  does  chiefly  on  the  conscience  and  moral  na¬ 
ture  of  man,  is  among  the  last  things  on  which  the  terms  and 
laws  of  formal  logic  can  be  tried  with  safety  ” ;  and  he  adds, 
with  reference  to  the  danger  of  doing  this,  that  “  those  who 
have  been  trained  from  infancy  in  a  theological  system  not 
only  may  easily  read  the  New  Testament  in  accordance  with 
it,  but  they  may  find  it  nearly  impossible,  without  long  and 
hard  effort,  to  accept  any  other  interpretation.  This  is  too 
frequently  the  effect  of  those  arbitrary,  technical  definitions 
of  Scripture  terms  which  have  been  so  largely  introduced  into 
a  region  where,  of  all  others,  it  is  vitally  important  that  the 
mind  should  be  preserved  perfectly  free  and  unbiased.”  The 
same  remark  would,  of  course,  apply  as  well  to  a  philosoph¬ 
ical  as  to  a  theological  system. 

We  ought  never  to  become  guilty  of  the  error  of  confound¬ 
ing  philosophy  with  life,  or  of  allowing  the  former  to  obscure 
the  latter  while  professing  to  be  its  exponent.  Care  needs  to 
be  taken  lest  a  truth  get  hidden  under  the  law  of  its  coordi¬ 
nation  and  exposition.  A  scientific  statement  —  or  what 
passes  as  such  —  is  not  necessarily  the  truth.  A  definition  of 
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a  truth  is,  possibly,  not  exactly  the  truth  itself :  it  is  only  its 
attempted  explanation  —  the  truth  as  it  seems  to  us.  “The 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  ”  is  not  necessarily  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
John  Calvin  or  Martin  Luther,  in  John  Wesley  or  Roger 
Williams,  or  any  other  great  leader  of  the  church.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  formulations  of  men  have  not  seldom  been  accepted 
for  the  very  truth  itself ;  and  our  creeds  have,  in  our  intellect¬ 
ual  conceitedness  and  self-sufficiency,  been  labeled  with  that 
sacred  title,  and  sometimes  forced  on  the  acceptance  of  men 
under  threat  of  eternal  perdition  or  of  ecclesiastical  disability. 
But  these  creeds  have,  in  fact,  been  nothing  more  than  the 
expression  of  what  certain  scholarly  men,  with  all  their  philo¬ 
sophical  prepossessions  clinging  to  them,  have  conceived  the 
truth  to  be.  The  language  in  which  their  conceptions  have 
been  cast  is  metaphysical  and,  in  this  respect,  far  enough  re¬ 
moved  from  the  language  of  the  Scripture.  The  Athanasian 
formula  may  be  referred  to  as  an  instance  of  this.  The  meta¬ 
physical  relation  expressed  in  the  Latin  term  persona  and  the 
Greek  term  hypostasis,  and  the  distinctions  between  homo- 
and  honioi-ousios  as  applied  to  the  mode  of  the  divine  exist¬ 
ence  as  a  Trinity,  are  such  as  make  it  doubtful  whether  all  of 
the  bishops  of  the  Council  did  themselves  clearly  understand, 
and  which  certainly  the  common  people  could  not  be  expected 
to,  but  which  all  the  same  they'  were  required  to  believe  or  — 
as  care  was  taken  to  affirm  —  “  without  doubt  perish  everlast¬ 
ingly.”  Thus  for  ages  —  aye,  even  down  to  our  own  times  — 
eternal  life  was  made  to  depend  upon  a  piece  of  abstruse  meta¬ 
physical  theology  which,  in  fact,  had  usurped  the  place  of  the 
truth  it  professed  to  define  and  to  defend.  But  “  the  truth  ” 
is  not  any  series  of  dogmatic  propositions,  and  never  was  or 
will  be :  it  is  the  living,  personal  Christ  himself,  who  lives  and 
reigns  in  the  affections,  and  controls  the  conduct,  of  those 
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who  love  him  ;  for  men  are  not  saved  by  their  intellectual  opin¬ 
ions,  but  by  their  personal  attitude  to  the  personal  Christ. 
This  is  by  no  means  to  say  that  what  opinions  one  may  en¬ 
tertain,  what  one  “believes,”  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence; 
it  only  affirms  that  the  one  is  not  to  be  made  a  substitute  for 
the  other. 

The  philosophical  doctrine  of  Dualism  which  has  had  gen¬ 
eral  acceptance  in  these  modern  times  was  recently  challenged 
by  the  distinguished  president  of  a  theological  seminary,  who 
in  a  series  of  scholarly  papers  advocated  (or  seemed  to  ad¬ 
vocate)  the  theory  of  Monism.  Monism  argues  that  there  is 
no  essential  distinction  between  matter  and  spirit  —  that  both 
have  their  unity  in  God,  who  created  them  both.  What  “  mat¬ 
ter  ”  really  is,  and  what  “  spirit  ”  is,  who  knows  ?  Is  God  the 
synthesis  of  his  universe?  Are  the  Creator  and  his  creation, 
in  the  last  analysis,  one  and  the  same  ?  Do  all  things  “  con¬ 
sist  ”  in  him  ?  The  Bible  tells  us  that  God  is  Spirit,  and  it 
everywhere  differentiates  him  from  his  creative  work.  Our 
faculties  also  differentiate  them.  But  are  our  faculties  infal¬ 
lible?  They  do  not  always  penetrate  to  the  core  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  Monism  seems  to  dead  us  directly  toward  Pantheism: 
it  makes  the  Creator  and  the  creature  one.  Therefore  a 
distinguished  theological  professor  immediately  assailed  the 
argumentation  of  the  president  in  favor  of  the  current  dual- 
istic  conception.  But  we  all  knew  that  the  president  was  no 
more  a  pantheist  than  was  the  professor.  The  incident  of 
this  controversy  is  called  up  here  only  to  show  how  inevitably 
philosophy  connects  itself  with  theology,  and  how  it  must 
necessarily  modify  theological  opinion. 

In  view,  then,  of  these  facts  and  their  implications,  what 
are  we  to  do?  Shall  we  cast  aside  our  creeds  as  worthless? 
Shall  we  wholly  distrust  our  reasoning  powers,  and  no  longer 
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reason  at  all?  Surely  we  ought  to  do  some  honest  thinking; 
and  every  man  who  thinks  will  have  his  creed.  The  danger 
of  a  creed  lies  in  its  becoming  either  a  fetter  to  intellectual 
activity  or  a  temptation  to  intellectual  duplicity,  whereas  it 
ought  to  be  simply  a  register  of  intellectual  progress.  I  pity 
the  man  of  middle  age  who  has  not  outgrown  the  creed  of  his 
youth,  and  who  will  not  also  change  his  present  creed  before 
he  reaches  his  life’s  end.  The  man  who  has  no  creed  is  an 
imbecile;  the  man  who  ties  himself  up  to  a  creed  is  a  super¬ 
numerary.  But  in  answering  the  question  as  to  what  we 
should  do  in  view  of  the  facts  set  out  in  this  paper,  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  shall  be  constrained  in  the  direction  of  four 
things : — 

1.  Of  tolerance.  No  one  has  yet  seen  Truth  in  all  its  fair 
proportions  and  in  all  the  beautiful  symmetry  of  its  parts. 
We  have  not  yet  seen  Truth  as  it  is.  Much  less  have  we  come 
into  the  full  possession  of  it.  Truth  is  a  continent  the  bounds 
of  which  lie  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  few  acres  we  call  our 
own.  Perhaps  our  neighbor’s  acreage  is  as  good  soil  as  ours, 
and  may  have  as  fair  an  aspect  toward  the  sun;  and  if,  per¬ 
chance,  some  of  his  vines  run  over  on  to  our  ground,  or  our 
vines  on  to  his,  we  need  not  become  angry  about  it  —  nor 
need  we  even  be  surprised.  It  is  a  way  vines  have  —  if  they 
have  any  life  in  them. 

2.  Of  open-mindedness.  The  exhortation  to  be  “  given  to 
hospitality  *’  should  also  be  held  to  include  hospitality  to  new 
truth  —  or  truth  that  is  new  to  us.  The  new  opinion  that 
comes  knocking  at  one’s  door  may,  for  all  one  knows  at  first, 
prove  to  be  “  an  angel  unawares  ” ;  therefore  let  not  the  door 
be  slammed  in  its  face,  but  at  least  let  the  stranger  tarry  long 
enough  for  us  to  become  sure  of  his  identity  and  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  he  have  a  message  for  us  from  the  King.  For, 
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for  some  reason,  Truth  comes  often  in  strange  disguise  and 
not  with  its  name  conspicuously  written  on  its  forehead.  It 
was  not  expected  that  the  Messiah  would  come  to  Bethlehem 
as  a  babe ;  and  when  he  came  there  was  “  no  room  for  him  in 
the  inn,”  which  was  found  to  be  already  crowded  with  guests. 
It  is  much  the  same  with  our  intellectual  prepossessions, 
which  too  frequently  crowd  out  the  truth  which  is  seeking 
entertainment  at  our  hands.  Children  are  the  chosen  types 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  it  is  the  happy  condition 
of  childhood,  standing  as  it  does  at  the  threshold  of  Knowl¬ 
edge,  to  be  open-minded  towards  it,  whereas  we  who  are 
older  must  needs  often  retrace  our  steps  and  divest  our¬ 
selves  of  much  that  we  have  acquired  and  have  prized.  But 
this  is  always  difficult,  and  to  some  men  impossible.  Luther 
did  not  settle  everything;  John  Calvin  did  not  explore  the  en¬ 
tire  territory  of  divine  revelation ;  and  even  we  ourselves  may 
have  yet  some  things  to  learn  and  some  to  let  go  of,  if  .we 
can  only  become  sufficiently  childlike  and  teachable.  We  have 
not  yet  done  with  the  shaping  of  creeds. 

3.  Of  constant  appeal  to  the  New  Testament.  The  watch¬ 
word  must  ever  be:  “  Back  to  the  Book!”  With  all  the  earn¬ 
estness  I  possess,  and  in  behalf  of  every  real  interest  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  would  I  urge  a  painstaking,  reverent,  and 
open-minded  study  of  the  New  Testament  at  first  hand.  The 
important  thing  —  and  indeed  the  vital  thing  —  after  all  is 
this:  What  did  the  Master  say?  and  not  what  did  the  Church 
Fathers,  or  John  Calvin,  or  the  Westminster  divines,  or  John 
Wesley,  or  anybody  else,  say?  Otherwise  we  become  guilty 
of  the  fault  Christ  condemned,  namely,  that  of  ”  making  the 
Word  of  God  of  none  effect  by  our  tradition.”  Our  effort 
should  be,  as  we  turn  the  pages  of  the  most  wonderful  Book 
that  was  ever  written,  to  divest  ourselves  of  all  our  prepos- 
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sessions,  no  matter  from  whom  derived,  and  in  the  simplicity 
of  little  children  to  let  the  Master  himself  speak  to  us  from 
its  pag^es.  It  is  hoped  and  believed  that  the  greatest  of  Teach¬ 
ers  will  condescend  to  speak  to  us  if  only  w'e  are  in  the  listen¬ 
ing  attitude. 

4.  Of  insistence  upon  the  fact,  already  suggested,  that  we 
are  not  saved  by  our  theological  opinions  but  by  our  personal 
attitude  to  the  personal  Christ.  It  is  Christ  who  is  “  the 
Truth  ”  —  as  he  himself  said ;  and  to  be  in  a  friendly  relation 
to  him,  to  love  him,  and  to  be  ready  always  to  do  his  will  — 
this  is  the  main  condition  of  understanding  him,  and  there¬ 
fore  of  knowing  the  Truth.  And  to  know  him  and,  through 
him,  the  Father  who  sent  him,  is  the  eternal  life  (John  xvii. 
3).  It  must  become  with  us,  in  our  attitude  to  Christ,  as 
Longfellow  pictures  the  attitude  of  Agassiz  toward  Nature, 
In  beautifully  simple  lines  he  tells  of  the  great  physicist’s 
childlike,  open-minded  receptivity  to  Nature  as  ,his  teacher, 
which  also  was  the  condition  of  her  teaching  him : — 

“  And  Nature,  the  old  nurse,  took 
The  child  u;K)n  her  knee, 

Saying ;  ‘  Here  Is  a  story-book 
Thy  Father  has  written  for  thee  I’ 

“  ‘  Come,  wander  with  me,’  she  said, 

‘  Into  regions  yet  untrod ; 

And  read  what  is  still  unread 
In  the  manuscripts  of  God.’ 

“  And  lie  wandered  away  and  away 
With  Nature,  the  dear  old  nurse, 

WTio  sang  to  him  night  and  day. 

The  rhymes  of  the  universe, 

“  And  w'henever  the  way  seemed  long. 

Or  his  heart  began  to  fail, 

She  would  sing  a  more  wonderful  song. 

Or  tell  a  more  marvellous  tale.” 

Vol.  LX IX.  No.  27:?.  •? 
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In  these  lines  let  us,  for  Nature,  substitute  Christ  —  or  the 
New  Testament  as  the  record  of  his  word  and  will  —  and  the 
verses  will  as  fittingly  indicate  what  our  relation  to  him  must 
be  if  we  are  to  know  him  and  to  understand  him,  and  if  we 
are  to  advance,  from  year  to  year,  in  this  knowledge  and 
understanding. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

SOCIAL  OR  INDIVIDUAL  REGENERATION? 

BY  ARNOLD  V.  C.  I*.  HUIZINGA,  WEST  NEWTON,  MASS. 

Recently  Bernard  Shaw  declared:  “Christ  is  a  failure, 
and  God  has  been  kicked  out  of  the  back-window  in  our  mod¬ 
ern  age.”  This  blasphemous  utterance  was  designed  to  startle 
the  audience,  and  perhaps  did  not  fail  of  its  effect.  However, 
in  recent  ministerial  conferences,  it  has  become  quite  plain 
that  the  prevailing  sentiment  among  the  younger  ministers 
tends  to  consider  the  ministry  exclusively  as  a  call  to  social 
service.  We  need  to-day  a  social  gospel.  The  ministry  of 
the  ‘  Word  ’  must  be  supplanted  by  a  ministry  to  human  needs 
and  life.  Whatever  Christianity  may  have  done  in  the  past, 
it  surely  is  not  available  for  the  needs  of  our  present  social 
conditions.  Theology  now  must  yield  to  sociology,  even  in 
parish  and  pulpit.  Social  democracy,  Christian  socialism,  if 
you  will,  is  the  workingman’s  religion,  and  rapidly  coming  to 
be  recognized  as  the  only  kind  of  religion  worth  having.  It 
‘  does  ’  things,  it  struggles  for  the  right  of  one’s  fellow-men. 
It,  indeed,  beholds  a  brother  when  naked  and  hungry,  to 
clothe  and  feed  him.  The  ‘  social  gospel  ’  of  to-day  enlarges 
its  scope  into  all  the  activities  of  life.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.’s,  the 
social  settlements,  clubs,  and  philanthropic  endeavors  of  all 
sorts  figure  as  prominently  as  the  church,  and  maintain  the 
standing  of  the  church.  Preaching  and  teaching  of  Chris¬ 
tian  truth  is  futile  under  the  adverse  conditions  of  congested 
centers ;  nay,  the  proclamation  of  the  old  gospel  is  out  of 
place  in  the  hard,  sordid  struggles  of  ‘  life  as  it  is.’  Chris- 
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tianity  does  not  save  under  such  conditions ;  and  so  the  mod¬ 
ern  minister  has  come  to  see  that  he  must  strike  at  those 
‘  conditions.’  Improve  conditions  if  you  wish  to  improve  so¬ 
ciety,  for  improved  conditions  will  produce  better  men.  The 
pet  word  of  evolutionary  teachings,  ‘  environment,’  has  be¬ 
come  the  basis  of  the  new  philosophy,  which  is  to  displace — 

“  The  old  American  Idee 
To  make  a  man  a  man,  and  let  him  be.” 

It  matters  little  that  evolutionary  philosophers  subsequently 
affirmed  that  ‘  environment  ’  should  not  be  employed  as  a 
leading  factor  in  the  much-vaunted  modern  Weltanschauung. 
The  movement  which  social  reformers  built  on  it  is  beyond 
their  control.  The  declaration  of  the  bankruptcy  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  whether  in  the  blasphemy  of  Bernard  Shaw  and  his 
socialist  confreres,  or  in  the  more  sinister  facts  of  a  socialized 
gospel,  as  many  modern  pastors  seem  to  understand  their  call¬ 
ing,  leaves  us  to  work  upon  society  through  social  endeavors. 
Thus,  instead  of  christianizing  society  with  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  Christianity  is  to  be  socialized,  —  secularized,  if  you 
will.  External  efforts  in  the  betterment  of  social  conditions 
constitute  the  social  gospel  for  to-day.  That  ‘  environment  ’ 
supplies  really  only  the  means  for  individual  and  social  devel¬ 
opment,  as  the  individual  avails  himself  of  the  materials  which 
the  social  milieu  offers,  or  indeed  fails  to  do  so,  does  not  oc¬ 
cur  to  the  modern  dogmati.st.  For  these  socialized  modernists 
the  environment,  the  conditions,  are  basal  facts;  they  hold  the 
key  to  all  improvement  and  are  the  leverage  for  economic  and 
moral  progress.  Moral  progress,  in  fact,  is  only  a  finer  form 
of  economic  progress.  In  stating  the  situation  thus  plainly 
we  may  facilitate  the  discussion  of  the  principles  underlying 
the  spiritual  interpretation  of  life,  which  raises  the  .soul- 
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concern  as  all-important,  and  the  view  which  sees  behind 
the  individual  the  conditions,  the  environment,  the  social  ma¬ 
trix,  from  which  the  individual  emerges,  with  all  his  merits 
or  demerits. 

It  is  quite  natural  that  the  socialists,  in  their  struggle  for 
improved  social  conditions,  should  carry  to  its  extreme  the 
emphasis  upon  conditions  as  primary  in  life;  but  it  is  less 
reasonable  to  see  ministers  of  the  gospel  espouse  this  doctrine, 
and  give  their  pulpits  up  to  labor  questions  and  social  prob¬ 
lems  as  such.  Many  of  the  younger  clergymen,  schooled  in 
seminaries  that  were  socialized  in  proportion  as  their  dethe- 
ologizing  had  set  in,  have,  open-eyed,  accepted  socialism  as 
the  modern  gospel.  Others  harbor  the  hopeless  illusion  that 
Christianity  and  socialism  should  go  together,  deceiving 
themselves  with  the  superficial  explanation  that  Christianity 
should  manifest  itself  in  social  activities  of  good-will,  and 
socialism  should  endeavor  to  establish  civic  righteousness  in  a 
Christian  spirit.  What,  then,  is  there  incompatible  between 
the  two  standpoints  ?  why  can  one  not  be  a  ‘  Christian  social¬ 
ist  ’  ?  Simply,  because  the  Christian  believes,  on  the  high  au¬ 
thority  of  his  Master,  that  “man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone.” 
The  socialist,  however,  fights  only  for  bread  and  butter,  for 
better  economic  conditions.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  or  how 
such  a  fight  for  bread  and  butter  can  properly  be  called  Chris¬ 
tian.  On  the  contrary,  so  far  forth  as  adhesion  is  given  to 
the  thoroughly  materialistic  doctrine  of  socialism,  which 
diverts  all  interests  from  the  individual  soul,  on  which  Chris¬ 
tianity  centers  primarily  its  attention,  precisely  so  much  is 
thereby  detracted  from  Christian  icy. 

The  message  and  function  of  the  church  is  a  spiritual  one. 
Sin,  the  fundamental  problem  of  all  ages,  is  to  be  overcome 
by  the  gracious  indwelling  of  Christ  in  the  hearts  O'f  regen- 
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erate  humanity.  Christianity  aims  at  better  men,  socialism 
at  better  conditions.  They  are,  therefore,  diametrically  op¬ 
posed  to  each  other,  both  in  motive  and  in  spirit.  It  should  not 
be  necessarj' ;  but  in  order  to  avoid  misinterpretation,  it  may 
be  observed  here,  that  Christianity  is  of  course  never  un¬ 
mindful  of  conditions,  but  believes  that  they  are  created 
and  controlled  by  man,  and  that  they,  as  representing  hu¬ 
man  achievement,  may  be  the  means  of  success  in  human 
progress.  Similarly,  socialism  is  not  indifferent  to  man,  but 
believes  that,  as  he  is  the  creature  of  circumstances  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  his  conditions,  he  will  improve  as  external  circum¬ 
stances  improve.  The  criterion  with  the  Christian  is  within 
man ;  for  the  socialist,  the  standard  and  source  of  human 
civilization  is  without.  Now,  to  proclaim  man  the  product 
and  mere  reflection  of  his  social  surroundings  is  to  insult  the 
moral  sense  of  even  the  most  depraved.  The  bold  assumption 
which  reduces  human  civilization  to  an  epi-phenomenon  of  the 
natural,  makes  the  ‘  social  milieu  ’  not  only  formative  elements 
in,  but  productive  of  character,  and  dispenses  by  so  doing 
with  all  morality  and  progress.  There  can  be  no  struggle  for 
the  right  when  man  is  borne  along  on  the  tide  as  he  happened 
to  arrive  upon  the  shores  of  time,  fatally  bound  to  the  con¬ 
dition  and  the  hour.  And  as  to  progress,  it  is  hard  to  conceive 
of  any,  thus  shut  up  in  the  mechanical  circle  of  conditions 
without  motive  or  standard. 

It  is  time  to  raise  an  emphatic  protest  against  socialism, 
which  is  death  to  the  individual,  conscience,  and  all  progress. 
Indeed,  instead  of  seeing  conditions  behind  the.  individual,  we 
see  the  individual  placed  in  the  midst' of  conditions.  We  see 
the  individual  struggle  with  these  conditions,  modify  them, 
and  replace  them  by  others.  We  often  see  favorable  condi¬ 
tions  used  for  hurt,  and  bad  conditions  for  good.  Is  there  not 
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a  saying :  “  Give  man  a  paradise,  and  he  will  turn  it  into  a 
desert,  while  he  will  strive  to  convert  the  desert  into  a  gar¬ 
den  ”  ?  Oscar  Wilde  voices  in  “  De  Profundis  ”  the  sad  ex¬ 
perience  that,  in  common  with  many  of  his  age,  he  had  used 
the  good  things  of  life  for  his  own  harm,  whilst  he  won  good 
from  the  hard  experiences  of  his  life.  In  fact,  it  is  a  patent 
absurdity  to  maintain  that  a  man’s  character  is  made  or  un¬ 
made  mechanically  by  good  or  bad  t  conditions.’  Can  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  ever  guarantee  a  man’s  best 
development?  Do  bad  conditions  hopelessly  doom  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  bad  characters?  They  may  give  color  and  form 
to  the  development,  but  never  determine  mechanically  a  man’s 
moral  flavor. 

Man  does  not  merely  passively  react  upon  these  original, 
all-important  conditions  of  society ;  he  is  responsible  for  them, 
he  made  them,  he  can  change  them..  He  is  not  the  slave  of 
them,  and  —  be  they  good  or  bad  —  him.sejf  being  the  main 
factor,  he  appropriates  or  rejects  of  their  material  according 
to  his  nature.  Selective  thinking  and  the  increasing  emphasis 
on  the  volitional  part  of  man’s  nature  is  meaningless  jargon,  if 
the  socialist’s  contention  be  true.  But  a  good  m^an  does  face  bad 
conditions  to  grapple  with  them,  often  rising  superior  to  them, 
while  a  bad  man  in  good  external  conditions  works  the  quicker 
his  own  undoing.  It  is  then,  in  man,  not  without,  that  his 
essential  destiny  is  wrought  out,  and  by  himself,  not  by  ‘  con¬ 
ditions.’ 

So  far  from  ‘  conditions  ’  constructing  human  civilization, 
projecting  it  as  it  were  into  the  individuals.  Professor  Perry 
says  well ;  “  The  external  environment  of  life  is  in  some  re¬ 
spects  favorable,  in  other  respects  unfavorable.  Now,  strangely 
enough,  it  is  the  unfavorable  rather  than  the  favorable  aspect 
of  the  environment  that  conduces  to  progress.  Progress,  or 
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even  the  least  good,  would,  of  course,  be  impossible,  unless 
the  mechanical  environment  was  morally  plastic.  The  fact 
that  nature  submits  to  the  organization  which  we  call  life  is 
a  fundamental  and  constant  condition  of  all  civilization.  But 
there  is  nothing  in  the  mere  compliance  of  nature  to  press  life 
forward.  It  is  the  menace  of  nature  which  stimulates  progress. 
It  is  becau.se  nature  always  remains  a  source  of  difficulty  and 
danger  that  life  is  provoked  to  renew  the  war  and  achieve  a 
more  thorough  conquest.  Nature  will  not  permit  life  to  keep 
what  it  has  unless  it  gains  more.”  ^ 

How  true  this  remark  is,  becomes  evident  as  soon  as  we 
analyze  these  finalities  of  socialistic  theories,  the  conditions, 
the  system.  Good  or  bad,  are  they  not  all  man-made  ?  Is  not 
every  “  milieu  ”  charged  with  human  effort,  and  subject  to 
human  influence?  Could  man  then  be  so  hopelessly  subject  to 
the  work  of  his  own  efforts,  good  or  bad? 

Yet,  in  what  fatalistic  strain  writes  the  Boston  American 
of  August  3,  1911,  in  an  editorial-on  the  appointment  of  four 
judges!  “  The  four  judges  whom  the  Governor  has  appointed 
are  four  good  men  to-day.  What  they  will  be  to-morrow,  no 
man  knows.  They  go  into  a  different  environment  and  will 
lead  a  different  kind  of  business  life.  What  effect  these  changes 
will  have  upon  them  only  time  can  tell.  Ratigan,  Keating, 
and  Dubuque  are  men  of  character  and  ability  and  good  law¬ 
yers.  Walter  Perley  Hall  has  been  tried  satisfactorily  in 
public  office.” 

It  is,  of  course,  conceivable  that  single  individuals  may  fail 
in  surroundings  capable  of  subduing  them.  Virtue  is  not 
always  triumphant  in  this  sublunary  sphere.  But  to  treat 
moral  integrity  as  is  done  here,  is  certainly  to  despair  of  all 
goodness,  also  of  that  of  ‘  environment.’  For  soon  these  same 
‘The  Moral  Economy,  p.  130. 
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men  will  either  call  upon  virtuous  men  to  bring  about  or  to 
maintain  civic  righteousness,  after  having  declared  virtue  fic¬ 
titious.  And  thus  it  is  that  socialism  confronts  us  with  the 
amazingly  stultifying  fact  to  make  its  appeal  in  behalf  of  the 
individual  w'hom  it  ignores,  and  to  fight  for  civic  righteous¬ 
ness,  the  existence  of  w'hich  it  denies  and  freely  disregards. 
While  making  its  plea  for  human  love  the  socialist  fans  class- 
hatred.  He  denounces  greed,  and  contends  for  material  gain 
as  the  only  value  of  life. 

.Surely,  with  the  French  essayist  Montaigne,  we  realize  that 
“everyone  must  have  ‘  an  inner  touchstone  ’  [nn  patron  an  de¬ 
dans]  by  which  to  judge  his  actions.”  Man  is  a  responsible 
being,  and  at  least  the  law  will  hold  him  accountable.  The 
ethical  life  assures  us  that  conscience  is  a  mighty  fact,  not  to 
be  discarded  by  theories.  God  left  his  witness  in  the  human 
heart.  None  can  disobey  His  mandate  wdth  impunity.  Each 
individual  faces  the  issues  of  life  singly  and  incurs  personal 
responsibility.  If  life  is  our  own  in  the  last  instance,  we  can¬ 
not  live  it  by  proxy,  cannot  resolve  it  into  a  mere  component 
part  of  social  life,  cannot  make  it  the  outcome  of  ‘  conditions.’ 
The  pinch  of  individuality  is  with  us,  and  with  the  “  I  ”  goes 
a  conscience  which  is  more  than  a  social  verdict.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  which  concerns  me  directly,  to  which  I  must  make  a 
personal  response,  and  thus  incur  responsibility. 

Maurice  in  his  “  Lectures  on  Casuistry  ”  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that,  in  behalf  of  ethical  and  religious  improvement, 
appeals  are  made  to  public  opinion  to  enforce  the  claims  of 
the  individual  conscience  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
to  the  individual  conscience  to  bear  up  public  opinion ;  show¬ 
ing  thus  that  the  point  of  leverage  is  with  the  individual,  em¬ 
bodied  in  social  ethics.  All  endeavors  to  make  conscience  a 
resulting  inner  response  to  external  environment,  whether  in 
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social  interpretation,  or  legal  explanation,  or  evolutionary 
analysis,  fail  to  account  for  its  authoritative,  apodictive  com¬ 
mands.  Conscience  neither  seeks  its  authority  from  the.  things 
of  the  world,  nor  endeavors  to  justify  its  laws  by  them.  For 
one  surely  does  not  reason  one’s  self  into  an  obligation  which 
requires  sacrifice  even  unto  death.  To  be  sure,  the  actual 
ethical  responses  are  considered  primarily,  or  at  least  mainly, 
emotional ;  but  this  does  not  account  for  the  strong  sentiment 
of  the  objectiveness  of  obligation,  and  sanction  of  duty  and 
ought.  But  more  than  this,  the  social  self  is  always  tran¬ 
scended  by  the  ideal  self. 

As  Professor  Baldwin  remarks ;  “  The  social  influence 
which  determines  the  development  of  conscience  almost  en¬ 
tirely  in  its  earlier  stages  is  it.self  transcended,  in  the  rational 
or  self-conscious  organization  of  the  moral  life;  so  that  the 
conscience  becomes  not  merely  a  social  self,  but  an  ideal  self.” 

Thus  Professor  Ormond  observes  in  “  Foundations  of 
Knowledge  ” :  “  We  are  obliged  to  trace  the  primary  root  of 
the  sense  of  kind  to  the  self  in  some  primary,  individual  na¬ 
ture,  that  in  becoming  internally  conscious  becomes  also  the 
‘  fontal  type  ’  of  all  ends  which  it  seeks  objectively.”  ”  The 
reaction  of  the  subject-consciousness  is  a  reaction  as  a  whole, 
and  self-apprehension  will  be  a  function  of  this  mode  of  re¬ 
action.  If  we  arc  sure  of  our  self-activity,  we  have  that 
assurance  because  we  grasp  it  in  an  act  of  immediate  intui¬ 
tion.  It  cannot  be  disputed,  then,  that  we  know  the  fact  of 
our  self-activity.  ...  If  in  the  reactive  consciousness,  self¬ 
activity,  and  not  simply  activity  that  has  no  label,  is  revealed, 
then  it  is  clear  that  we  have  a  Qu.alification  of  the  content  as 
a  whole  which  renders  it  not  m.erely  a  ‘  that,’  but  a  ‘  what.’ 
The  fact  that  the  activity  is  taking  the  form  of  a  self  shows 
that  it  i.s  not  formless,  but  defining  itself  as  a  whole.” 
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Similarly,  Fouillee  remarks  in  his  “  Psychologie  des  peu- 
ples  europeens  ” :  “  M.  Guyau  and  M.  Tarde  have  strongly 

insisted  that  we  are  under  the  dominion  of  continual  sugges¬ 
tion,  coming  from  the  environment  in  which  we  live.  .  .  .  We 
disagree  with  those  who  reduce  the  whole  of  sociology  to  a 
study  of  these  forms,  and  we  believe  that  the  study  of  its 
psychological  foundation  is  essential  to  sociolog>\” 

This  fact  is  also  clearly  brought  out  in  an  able  essay,  in 
the  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  by  Dr.  Philip  Fogel,  who 
insisted,  against  Professor  Giddings’s  denial  of  the  same,  that 
there  is  plainly  a  metaphysical  element  involved  in  sociolog¬ 
ical  studies.  The  worth  of  and  the  authority  for  the  individ¬ 
ual  agent  is  assumed  to  be  derived  from  and  sustained  by  the 
community  in  the  evolutionary  theories,  though  it  is  admitted 
that  “  natural  selection  ”  has  been  overemphasized  in  its  dual 
operation  with  “  the  struggle  for  existence  ”  or  “  adaptation 
to  environment  ”  to  bring  about  “  the  survival  of  the  fittest.” 

How  are  these  functions  related  ?  How  does  the  struggling 
individual  find  his  place  in  this  unfinished  world,  according 
to  the  plan  of  the  whole  which  it  is  to  body  forth?  Is  it  to 
be  computed,  or  is  the  world’s  explanation  to  be  apprehended 
only  by  faith  ?  Spencer’s  evolutionary  definition  of  conscience 
as  being  “  the  control  of  the  less  evolved  feelings  by  the  more 
evolved  ones  ”  projects  from  without  those  principles  that  we 
must  find  within.  Moreover,  the  decision  as  to  which  is  the 
more  evolved  feeling  is  to  be  made  by  this  individual,  who  is 
left  reacting  rather  than  acting.  We  have  on  all  sides  pri¬ 
marily  the  subjective  reference,  for  the  moral  and  religious 
life  announces  itself  as  a  private  and  individual  experience. 
It  is  plain,  then,  that  in  philosophical,  ethical,  and  religious 
questions,  we  are  thrown  back  on  the  individual,  as  our  start¬ 
ing-point.  And  the  main  objection  against  sociological  the- 
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ories  such  as  imitation,  consciousness  of  kind,  social  forms 
as  suggestion,  and  different  evolutionary  theories,  is  that  the 
initiative  and  interpretation  is  always  without.  Conscience, 
as  the  basis  of  moral  and  religious  life,  may  be  ruled  by  law, 
but  is  not  produced  by  it.  A  law-abiding  citizen  may  be  of 
flavorless  morality.  This  appeal  to  the  personal  conscious¬ 
ness  is  always  assumed  in  the  practice  of  life. 

The  late  Governor  Hughes  of  New  York  put  this  impres¬ 
sively  when  he  said :  “  I  do  not  sympathize  very  much  with 
schemes  of  moral  regeneration  through  legislation.  We  can 
accomplish  a  great  deal  by  wise  laws,  but  the  impetus  of 
moral  movements  must  as  a  rule  be  given  by  the  voluntary 
work  of  citizens  who,  with  the  force  of  conviction,  press  their 
views  upon  the  people  and  secure  that  public  sentiment  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  alone  any  true  moral  reform  can  be  accom¬ 
plished.  I  also  have  very  little  sympathy  for  an  ambitious 
scheme  for  doing  away  with  all  evil  in  the  community  at 
once.” 

This  additional  remark  of  Hughes  is  so  significant  in  its 
practical  bearings  that  we  make  an  observation  regarding  it 
with  reference  to  American  conditions.*  The  actual  morality 
of  a  community,  affected  in  its  u.sual  way  by  influences  within 
its  social  life  and  from  without,  does  not  materially  change 
from  day  to  day.  Moral  progress  being  as  slow  as  it  is  de¬ 
sirable,  within  a  given  time  the  morality  of  a  society  and  its 
citizens  remains  practically  the  same,  and  with  this  more  or 
less  constant  quantity  of  moral  flavor  its  corresponding  con¬ 
ditions  are  maintained.  This  fact  is  sadly  overlooked  by  that 
zeal  without  knowledge  which  often  starts  crusades,  cam¬ 
paigns,  and  agitations  calling  upon  the  devices  of  law  to  do 
away  with  the  evils  of  society  which  offend  the  moral  sense. 
These  impatient  and  cheap  emotional  reformers  have  often 
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forced  laws  upon  communities  with  the  plain  result  that  they 
were  broken  and  evaded ;  or,  if  successfully  maintained,  they 
drove  the  evils  into  other  channjels,  or  spread  them  so  as 
to  escape  observation.  The  real  reformer  reforms  within, 
Girist  thus  remakes  a  sin-stricken  race.  Moral  education  is 
harder  than  external  moral  discipline,  but  it  touches  the  main¬ 
spring  of  human  progress,  and  therefore  deserves  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  these  reformers  rather  than  the  restraining  agency  of 
the  law. 

Water  does  not  rise  higher  than  its  own  level.  This  im¬ 
pulsive  legalism  is  therefore  not  only  wrong  on  the  strength 
that  the  evils  of  a  given  society  cannot  be  mechanically  re¬ 
moved  by  enforcing  strict  laws  which  would  rule  them  out, 
but  especially  since  no  society  furnishes  material  to  apply 
rigorously  those  laws  which  are  for  its  average  member  too 
high  to  attain  unto.  Thus  the  law  itself  becomes  a  farce, 
because  it  has  to  fall  back  upon  personal  application  for 
efficiency.  This  is  even  more  true  in  regard  to  the  more  seri¬ 
ous  ailment  of  society,  prevailing  greed  and  dishonesty,  than 
it  is  concerning  the  much-talked-about  forms  of  vice. 

All  schemes  of  reform  are  necessarily  wrecked  upon  mer¬ 
cenary  officials.  And  these  presuppose  of  course  a  prevailing 
practice  of  dishonesty,  since  an  honest  community  as  neces¬ 
sarily  disposes  of  a  mercenary  official,  as  a  dishonest  com¬ 
munity  corrupts  or  displaces  the  honest  one.  What,  then, 
avail  laws  for  safety,  purity  of  food,  hygiene,  education,  etc., 
if  inspectors  and  supervisors  are  being  bought!  It  requires 
the  force  of  moral  fil)er  in  the  community  to  enforce  moral 
laws,  not  the  temporary  excitement  of  good-will  from  other¬ 
wise  inadequate  human  nature.  Immoral  elements  can  no  more 
stand  guard  over  moral  laws  than  that  moral  individuals 
should  be  called  upon  to  enforce  immoral  laws  or  practices. 
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Of  course,  in  the  advocacy  of  the  restraint  by  law,  may  be 
claimed  its  salutary,  educating  influence ;  but  this  argument, 
to  be  valid,  presupposes  precisely  that  the  law  be  not  too  far 
in  advance  of  the  average  morality  of  the  community.  The 
common  and  main  assumption,  however,  in  the  clamor  for 
laws  as  cure  for  social  and  individual  evils,  is  to  treat  the 
positive  moral  elements  of  the  community  as  too  weak  to 
withstand,  to  regulate,  nay  ideally  to  overcome,  the  evil  in  its 
midst.  Thus  the  positive,  regenerating  cure  is  abandoned, 
and  resort  is  taken  to  restraint,  which  may  beat  back  evil,  but 
never  overcome  it.  Yet,  this  negative,  outward  restraint  re¬ 
lies  for  its  efficiency  upon  a  sufficient  amount  of  moral  health 
in  the  community,  which  the  argument  starts  out  to  ignore. 
In  fine,  a  community  whose  moral  health  cannot  primarily  in 
some  positive  way  deal  with  its  evils,  instead  of  leaning  ex¬ 
clusively  on  the  restraint  of  law,  is  doomed,  as  also  this  last 
resort  of  law-reform  is  morally  bankrupt.  It  is  Voltaire  and 
Frederick  the  Great  again  at  Sans  Souci,  strangers  to 
the  cause  of  Christendom,  and  disbelieving  its  redeeming 
power,  yet  appalled  by  vice  and  wickedness  whose  powers 
they  overrated  with  the  exclamation,  “  Ecrasez  I’infame!” 
It  is  the  word  of  the  Frenchman  in  the  grip  of  sensuality: 
“  Ou  est  la  femme?  Tuez-la.”  (‘Where  is  the  woman!  kill 
her.’)  It  is  the  impatient,  faithless  temper  of  hysteric  revolt 
against  threatening  evils  whose  encroaching  powers  seem  to 
loom  larger  than  Christ’s  assuring  words  teach  us :  “  Sufficient 
unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.” 

This  unbelief  regarding  the  influences  for  good  is  evident 
in  the  argument  for  a  bridled  press  by  Sayons  in  “  Le  XVIII 
siecle  a  I’etranger  ” :  “  Que  I’erreur  ne  fait  de  mal  qu’a  celui 
qui  ecrit  et  que  la  verite  n’a  jamais  besoin  d’etre  vengee  que 
par  elle  meme,  cela  est  de  verite  rigoureuse  dans  le  royaume 
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abstrait  cle  la  raison  pure.  La  question,  apres  tout,  cst  de  sa- 
voir  si  les  esprits  caoables  d’etre  subju^ues  par  I’erreur  peu- 
vent  etre  ramenes  par  la  verite  qu’ils  ne  voient  point.  Or, 
quand  I’erreur  est  incompatible  avec  Texistence  de  la  societe 
civile,  la  sccitte  civile  fait  peut-etre  bien  de  ne  pas  compter 
sur  les  rayons  de  la  verite  pour  eclairer  des  aveugles.”  (‘  That 
error  does  no  harm  except  to  him  who  w'rites,  and  that  truth 
needs  no  defense  but  that  by  itself,  is  strictly  true  in  the  ab- 
.stract  realm  of  pure  reason.  The  question  after  all  is  to 
know  whether  minds  capable  of  being  influenced  by  error  can 
be  brought  back  by  the  truth  they  do  not  perceive.  Now,  when 
error  is  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  civil  society,  civil 
society  perhaps  does  well  not  to  count  on  the  rays  of  light  from 
the  truth  to  enlighten  the  blind.’)  In  thus  placing  emphasis  upon 
the  positive  element  as  the  real  principle  in  progressive  moral 
development,  we  but  repeat  the  view  which  held  of  Mosaic 
legislation  that  “  the  Law  must  be  realized  in  an  inner  harmony 
between  the  heart  of  the  worshipper  and  Jehovah;  it  must  be 
accepted,  not  as  a  curb  or  rein,  but  as  the  rule  of  the  inner 
life.  Only  thus  can  the  heart  and  the  life  correspond,  and  the 
outward  observance  be  the  true  index  of  the  inward  moral 
reality.  The  Law  graven  on  tables  of  stone  is  to  be  v/ritten 
by  the  spirit  on  the  fleshly  tables  of  the  heart.” 

The  scholarly  and  able  New  Jersey  governor,  Woodrow 
Wilson,  in  a  recent  address  also  emphatically  declared  that 
the  people  ought  to  be  cured  of  the  appetite  for  laws  as  the 
remedy  for  all  ills.  Before  the  American  Bar  Association  at 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  he  said :  “  The  major  premise  of 

all  Law  is  moral  responsibility,  the  moral  responsibility  of  in¬ 
dividuals  for  their  acts,  and  no  other  foundation  can  any  man 
lay  on  which  a  stable  fabric  of  equitable  justice  may  be 
reared.” 
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The  attempts  at  social  betterment  address  themselves  to  the 
individuals  as  private  persons.  Those  who  seek  the  better¬ 
ment  of  society  in  education,  and  in  improved  conditions, 
tacitly  assume  that  the  individual  will  be  first  to  respond  to 
the  aim  of  ethical  and  religious  effort.  On  this  score,  the 
principle  of  social  settlement  is  radically  false,  though  it  may 
work  some  good  through  inconsistency.  One  cannot  apply 
to  the  slum  population  a  law  of  life  taken  from  artificially 
transplanted  characters  who  remain  as  moral  leaders  still  de¬ 
pendent  for  success  on  the  disposition  of  those  whom  they  try 
to  improve.  The  effort  to  make  the  display  of  moral  excel¬ 
lence  an  inducement  to  improvement  on  the  part  of  the 
socially  unfortunate  is  based  upon  faulty  psychological  prin¬ 
ciples.  The  initiative  in  moral  and  religious  life  must  spring 
from  within ;  in  the  response  of  the  will  we  find  our  obligated 
responsibility.  Both  the  tempting  and  the  being  tempted  are 
factors  to  be  dealt  with.  But  no  temptation  obtains  where 
individual  inclination  does  not  respond  to  evil  surroundings, 
nor  is  there  aspiration  after  virtue  if  the  good  is  not  perceived 
as  such. 

Thus  Mill’s  argument  that  it  is  never  a  duty  to  force  civili¬ 
zation  upon  another  nation,  not  willing  to  receive  it,  is  ren¬ 
dered  superfluous.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  this  is  an 
impossibility  with  individuals  and  nations  alike. 

This  aspect  of  appropriating  the  good  through  our  inner 
desires  makes  plain  that  those  are  most  Christ-like  characters 
who  like  Christ  most.  “  This  aspect  of  Christianity  may 
properly  be  elevated  into  a  larger  significance.  We  may  view 
Christianity  from  its  inward,  positive,  dynamic  side ;  Christ  at 
work  on  the  hearts  of  the  believers,  as  contrasted  with  its 
formal,  external,  its  social  and  historic  cour.se.  The  issue  of 
an  inward  religion  is  the  burden  of  the  prophets,  and  always 
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centers  on  the  personal  accountability  to  a  personal  God. 
Every  inward  revelation  bears  the  stamp  of  an  authority  over 
the  world  which  it  entreats  to  gracious  submission  to  the 
Creator’s  will.  In  the  conflict  of  moral  struggles  it  asserts: 

*  Be  not  afraid  of  their  faces,  for  I  am  with  thee  to  deliver 
thee,  saith  the  Lord  ’  (  Ter.  i.  8).  ‘  We  must  obey  God  rather 
than  men  ’  (Acts  v.  20).  The  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
Christianity  is  that  preceptive,  legal,  restraining  codes  are 
turned  into  dynamic,  positive  life-principles.  Christ  but¬ 
tresses  Christianity.  As  Paul  reiterates  with  persuasive  testi¬ 
mony  ;  Christ  lives  in  the  Christian  and  thus  makes  the  church 
‘  a  collective  Christ.  ’  ”  ^ 

It  has  always  been  indeed  the  Christian  principle  and  effort 
to  regenerate  and  improve  society  through  the  individual. 
Thus  the  leverage  of,  the  principle  for,  and  the  approach  to 
moral  improvement  is  within.  The  spiritual  eye  of  faith  dis¬ 
closes  the  treasure  and  importance  of  the  individual  soul,  that 
it  would  not  profit  a  man  if  he  should  gain  the  whole  world 
and  lose  his  own  soul.  One  may  gage  the  spiritual  tenor  of 
Christian  churches  and  views  largely  by  their  realization  of 
this  fact.  The  more  environment,  external  circumstances,  so¬ 
cial  conditions,  engross  the  attention,  the  less  real  Christian 
nurture  of  the  soul,  the  formation  of  character  after,  yea,  in, 
Christ  is  lost  sight  of.  The  popular  verdict  that  an  estrange¬ 
ment  of  the  church’s  true  function  to  preach  the  gospel  and 
minister  to  Christian  nurture  leads  to  socialism  is  only  too 
true.  Utilitarian  efforts  always  affect  preferably  the  material 
surroundings,  where  effects  show  more  readily  than  in  the 
spiritual  realm.  Its  mechanical  notions  find  encouragement 
in  the  world  of  visible  things  in  tangible  results,  while  patient 
devotion  to  spiritual  interests  often  severely  strains  the  faith 
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of  the  average  believer.  This  attitude  of  mind  is  fostered  by 
an  unprecedented  industrial  development  and  material  pros¬ 
perity  in  recent  years. 

But  in  1829  Rev.  Edward  Irving  writes :  “  Men  are  grown 
mechanical  in  head  and  heart,  as  well  as  in  hand.  They  have 
lost  faith  in  individual  endeavor,  and, in  natural  force,  of  any 
kind.  Not  for  internal  perfection,  but  for  external  combina¬ 
tions  and  arrangements,  for  institutions,  constitutions  —  for 
Mechanism  of  one  sort  or  other,  do  they  hope  and  struggle. 
Their  whole  efforts,  attachments,  opinions,  turn  on  mechan¬ 
ism,  and  are  of  a  mechanical  character.  This  condition  of  the 
two  great  departments  of  knowledge ;  the  outward,  cultivated 
exclusively  on  mechanical  principles  —  the  inward  finally 
abandoned,  because,  cultivated  on  such  principles,  it  is  found 
to  yield  no  result  —  .sufficiently  indicates  the  intellectual  bias 
of  our  time,  its  all-pervading  disposition  towards  that  line  of 
enquiry.  In  fact,  an  inward  persuasion  has  long  been  dif¬ 
fusing  itself,  and  now  and  then  even  comes  to  utterance,  that 
except  the  eternal,  there  are  no  true  sciences;  that  to  the  in¬ 
ward  world  (if  there  be  any)  our  only  conceivable  road  is 
through  the  outward ;  that,  in  short,  what  cannot  be  investi¬ 
gated  and  understood  mechanically,  cannot  be  investigated 
and  understood  at  all.  [The  Scotch  divine  anticipated  here 
Dubois  Reymond’s  watchword,  “  Was  nicht  mechanisch  gefasst 
ist,  ist  nicht  wissenschaftlich  verstanden !  ”] 

“  Nowhere  is  the  deep,  almost  exclusive  faith,  we  have  in 
mechanism,  more  visible  than  in  the  Politics  of  this  time. 
Civil  government  does,  by  its  nature,  include  much  that  is  me¬ 
chanical,  and  must  be  treated  accordingly.  We  term  it,  in¬ 
deed,  in  ordinary  language,  the  Machine  of  Society,  and  talk 
of  it  as  the  grand  working  wheel  from  which  all  private  ma¬ 
chines  must  derive,  or  to  which  they  must  adapt,  their  move- 
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ments.  Considered  merely  as  a  metaphor,  all  this  is  well 
enough ;  but  here,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  the  ‘  foam  hard¬ 
ens  itself  into  a  shell,’  and  the  shadow  we  have  wantonly 
evoked  stands  terrible  before  us,  and  will  not  depart  at  our 
bidding.  Government  includes  much  also  that  is  not  mechan¬ 
ical,  and  cannot  be  treated  mechanically;  of  which  latter  truth, 
as  appears  to  us,  the  political  speculations  and  exertions  of 
our  time  are  taking  less  and  less  cognizance.  It  is  no  longer 
the  moral,  religious,  spiritual  condition  of  the  people  that  is 
our  concern,  but  their  physical,  practical,  economical  condition, 
as  regulated  by  public  laws.  Thus  is  the  Body-politic  more 
than  ever  worshipped  and  tended :  but  the  Soul-politic  less 
than  ever.  Were  the  law's,  the  government,  in  good  order,  all 
were  well  with  us ;  the  rest  would  care  for  itself.  Dissentients 
from  this  opinion,  expressed  or  implied,  are  now  rarely  to  be 
met  with ;  widely  and  angrily  as  men  differ  in  its  application, 
the  principle  is  admitted  by  all.  Contrive  the  fabric  of  law 
aright,  and  without  farther  effort  on  your  part,  that  divine 
spirit  of  freedom  w'hich  all  hearts  venerate  and  long  for,  will 
of  herself  come  to  inhabit  it ;  and  under  her  healing  wings 
every  noxious  influence  will  wither,  every  good  and  salutary 
one  more  and  more  expand.  The  domain  of  Mechanism, 
meaning  thereby  p>olitical,  ecclesiastical,  or  other  outward  es¬ 
tablishments,  —  was  once  considered  as  embracing,  and  we 
are  persuaded  can  at  any  time  embrace,  but  a  limited  portion 
of  man’s  interests,  and  by  no  means  the  highest. portion,” 

”  These  dark  features,”  he  goes  on  to  say,  “  we  are  aware, 
belong  more  or  less  to  other  ages,  as  w'ell  as  to  ours.  This 
faith  in  Mechani.sm,  in  the  all-importance  of  physical  things, 
is  in  every  age  the  common  refuge  of  Weakness  and  blind 
Discontent.  To  reform  a  w'orld,  to  reform  a  nation,  no  wise 
man  will  undertake;  and  all  but  foolish  men  know'  that  the 
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only  solid,  though  a  far  slower  reformation,  is  what  each  be¬ 
gins  and  perfects  on  himself.” 

The  liberals,  who  still  recognize  Christian  tradition,  begin 
to  see  the  harmful  influence  of  this  ‘  reformation  from  with¬ 
out  theory,’  when  their  socialist  confreres  act  upon  it  in  con¬ 
sistent  manner.  Thus  the  Congregationalist  remarks  in  regard 
to  socialist  propaganda  among  the  immigrant :  ”  His  con¬ 
science  might  in  many  exigencies  take  the  place  of  his  re¬ 
ligious  beliefs,  but  the  socialist  agitator  relieves  the  individual 
of  all  responsibility  for  wrong-doing,  laying  the  blame  on  so¬ 
ciety.  The  thief,  the  swindler,  the  counterfeiter,  the  ‘  cadet,’ 
the  prostitute,  are  all  victims  of  the  ‘  corrupt  system.’  ” 

Professor  Wenley,  in  the  Educational  Reviezv  for  October, 

I 

1907,  in  an  article  “Can  we  stem  the  Tide?”  remarks: 
“  Careful,  and  even  thoughtful,  about  processes,  the  democracy 
omits  to  understand  that  the  thing  to  be  gained  by  the  process 
constitutes  the  essence  of  the  affair.  So  it  stresses  every  con¬ 
ceivable  aid  to  life,  and  lets  life  itself  slip.  In  the  effort  to  gov¬ 
ern  everything  else,  the  modern  man  has  failed  to  provide 
arrangements  whereby  he  may  govern  himself.  If  one  thing  be 
plainer  than  another  about  our  trumpeted  ‘  recent  ’  achieve¬ 
ments,  it  is  this  —  they  verge  on  the  hopeless  bankruptcy  in 
wellnigh  everything  relating  to  the  elevation  of  the  human 
spirit.” 

Professor  Munsterberg  observes  on  page  21  of  “American 
Problems  ” :  “  The  whole  radicalism  of  the  prohibition  move¬ 
ment  would  not  be  necessary  if  there  were  more  training  for 
self-control.  To  prohibit  always  means  only  the  removal  of 
the  temptation,  but  what  is  evidently  more  important  is  to 
remain  temperate  in  the  midst  of  a  world  of  temptation.  The 
rapid  growth  of  divorce,  the  silly  chase  for  luxury,  the  rivalry 
in  ostentation  and  in  the  gratification  of  personal  desires  in  a 
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hundred  forms  cannot  be  cured  if  only  one  or  another  temp¬ 
tation  is  taken  out  of  sight.  The  improvement  must  come 
from  within.  The  fault  is  in  ourselves,  in  our  prejudices,  in 
our  training,  in  our  habits,  in  our  fanciful  fear  of  nervous¬ 
ness.” 

“  Better  methods,”  says  Professor  Peabody,  “  may  simplify 
the  social  question,  it  can  be  solved  by  nothing  less  than  bet¬ 
ter  men.”  Similarly,  we  may  add,  upon  the  stage  there  is 
instilled  in  the  minds  of  thousands,  by  cheap  melodramas,  the 
unnerving  conviction  that  man  is  merely,  and  nothing  but,  the 
creature  of  circumstances.  With  the  exception  of  the  cus¬ 
tomary  villain,  who  is  an  impersonation  of  evil,  the  characters 
of  the  modern  plays  are  inevitably  urged  on  to  fall,  though 
sometimes  with  the  display  of  a  half-hearted  battle  against 
their  evil  stars.  Could  not  this  very  seamy  side  of  life,  with 
its  baseness,  its  vice,  misfortune,  abandonment,  and  misery, 
be  illumined  as  the  scene  where  determination  for  the  right 
resists  the  onslaught  of  evil  in  the  struggles  of  life?  Is  it  not 
as  human  to  battle  for  the  right  as  to  drift  along  with  the  evil 
currents !  Must  man’s  belief  in  himself  be  ‘undermined  by 
those  who  have  most  trumpeted  his  greatness? 

Dr.  Siegmar  Schultze,  in  his  dark  picture  of  modern  liter¬ 
ature,  in  “  Der  Zeitgeist  der  modernen  Litteratur  Europas,” 
makes  the  significant  remark :  “  In  der  Philosophie,  in  der 
Weltweisheit  der  Hoch-gebildeten  ist  freilich  der  triibe  Ma- 
terialismus  im  Erloschen,  statt  dessen  lodert  er  immer  wilder 
im  Reiche  der  Halbgebildeten  und  des  Volkes.  Unsere  Zeit 
sieht  die  Wahrheit  nur  in  der  Wirklichkeit,  und  so  heftet  sie 
den  Blick  an  die  Erde.  I  hr  blodes  Auge  sieht  den  Sieg  des 
guten  Princips  nur  im  aiiserlichen  Erfolg,  nicht  in  den  innern 
Gutern,  die  jener  Kampf  dem  echten  Menschen  erringen  muss.” 
(‘In  philosophy,  as  in  the  worldly  wisdom  of  the  educated,  the 
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sad  materialism  to  be  sure  is  diminishing,  but  it  is  increasing 
instead  with  the  half-educated  and  the  people.  Our  contem¬ 
poraries  see  truth  only  in  reality,  and  thus  are  earthly- 
minded.  They  see  the  victory  of  the  principle  of  goodness 
only  in  external  results,  not  in  the  inner  good  which  comes 
to  the  real  man  in  the  struggle  of  life;.’) 

Thus,  as  we  inquire  into  the  moral  progress  of  man  or  of 
society,  we  are  inevitably  led  to  the  individual  as  a  starting- 
point.  And  there,  in  the  heart  of  man,  we  cannot  fail  to 
recognize  as  its  goal  the  source  of  all  moral  goodness  and 
truth.  To  recognize  God  in  Christ  in  all  things  about  us,  es¬ 
pecially  in  our  fellow -creatures,  and  to  live,  so  to  speak, 
Christ  into  this  world  of  institutions  and  men,  linking  it  from 
the  past  to  a  better  future,  is  a  Christian’s  faith.  He  proclaims 
this  recognition  of  God’s  authority  over  himself  and  the  world 
an  individual  act,  but  knows  that,  as  a  man  responds  to  his 
choices,  so  is  he  responsible;  and  refusal  of  God’s  claims 
spells  ruin  to  individual  and  society  alike.  As  Professor 
Bowen  declares  in  his  “  Lowell  Lectures  on  Metaphysics  and 
Ethical  Science” :  “  The  civilization  which  is  not  based  upon 
Christianity  is  big  with  the  elements  of  its  own  destruction.” 
The  gospel,  therefore,  ever  urges,  in  loving  appeal  upon  man, 
his  soul-concem  as  his  sole  concern. 

“Know’st  thou  Ycftterday,  its  aim  and  reason? 

Work’st  thou  well  To-day,  for  worthy  things? 

Then  calmly  wait  the  Morrow's  hidden  season, 

And  fear  not  thou,  w'hat  hap’  so  e’er  it  brings!” 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

the  scriptural  foundation  for  CHRISTIAN 

UNITY.i 

by  the  reverend  BURNETT  THEO.  STAFFORD, 

JORDAN,  NEW  YORK. 

One  morning  in  the  Litchfield  parsonage,  the  voice  of 
Lyman  Beecher  was  heard  calling  up  the  stairway :  “  Say, 
boys,  what  is  the  matter  up  there  ?  ”  Thomas  answered : 
“  Father !  Henry  says  God  couldn’t  make  two  hills  without 
a  valley  between  them.”  Henry’s  contention  was  sound.  It 
simply  means  that  God  has  fixed  laws  for  the  construction 
and  government  of  His  universe,  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  an 
orderly,  reasonable,  and  reliable  creation.  Of  course,  this 
does  not  mean  that  for  every  manifestation  of  divine  power 
the  law  is  known ;  but,  rather,  that  the  line  of  action  is  ac¬ 
cording  to  law,  and  with  human  progress  will  be  discovered 
and  explained.  And  this  is  not  all  there  is  to  this  funda¬ 
mental  matter.  A  law  of  matter  or  spirit  discovered  to-day, 
explains  the  movement  of  life  in  its  zone  of  operation  during 
all  time  and  eternity.  The  scientific  man  stakes  his  soul  and 
reputation  on  this  truth. 

Because  law  accurately  marks  the  line  of  action  which  God 
takes  to  express  His  thought  and  emotion,  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  doctrine  at  once  comes  into  clear  view,  that  in  the  In¬ 
carnation  He  was  purposely  obedient  to  the  laws  of  human 
condition  and  achievement.  The  intent  and  object  of  the 
Satanic  assault  in  the  wilderness  was  to  persuade  Our  Lord 

‘Read  before  the  Syracuse  (New  York)  Clerical  Club  on  Novem¬ 
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to  remove  from  this  position;  when  defeat  came  to  the  temp¬ 
ter  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  a  moral  world  of  law 
possessed  of  orderly  strength  and  durability.  Christ  often  said 
that  the  Redemption  of  the  world  required  that  He  fulfil  all 
the  demands  of  spiritual  law.  This  was  the  way  of  victory 
for  Him  over  the  powers  of  death  and  hell.  It  is  the  only 
way  of  progress  and  victory,  always  and  everywhere.  Bacon 
puts  it  this  way :  “  By  obedience  to  the  laws  of  nature  and 
grace,  we  reap  their  reward.” 

Our  Lord  told  the  disciples,  as  they  were  able  to  under¬ 
stand,  that  His  gospel  was  for  all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
The  complete  statement  is  the  Great  Commission.  This  pos¬ 
tulated  in  His  mind  an  organ  of  expression,  for  thought  and 
emotion  never  do  work  until  focalized  and  extended  by  or¬ 
ganization.  This  is  the  way  men  are  reached  and  society  is 
influenced.  Again,  His  serious  concern  was  that  His  fol¬ 
lowers  should  be  perfected  in  the  character  originated  and 
sustained  by  grace.  This  meant  that  they  were  to  be  under 
the  reign  of  the  law  of  love,  and  therefore  must  live  in  a 
mutually  helpful  relation.  This  called  for  organization.  From 
the  first  of  the  public  ministry.  He  announced  that  He  would 
found  and  organize  a  Divine  Society.  There  was  the  clear 
statement  of  this  intention  in  the  words  commending  St. 
Peter  for  saying  that  He  was  “  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the 
Living  God,”  manifested  in  Incarnation  for  the  Redemption 
of  the  world.  Then  He  adds :  “  Upon  this  rock  [or  fact]  I 
will  build  my  Church :  and  the  gates  of  hejl  [all  organized 
opposition]  shall  not  prevail  against  it.”  In  addition  to  mak¬ 
ing  clear  His  purpose  to  found  and  organize  the  Divine  So¬ 
ciety,  these  words  make  just  as  clear  the  foundation  truth  on 
which  this  organization  rests  and  the  object  for  which  it  ex¬ 
ists.  The  fact  is  that  “  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt 
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among  us,”  and  that  when  this  truth  of  the  Incarnate  God 
is  preached  and  believed,  it  results  in  the  salvation  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  and  the  social  body.  People  may  come  together  in 
an  organization  for  religious  ends  with  this  truth  left  out; 
such  a  body  is  a  religious  association.  Neither  in  the  Gos¬ 
pels,  the  Acts,  nor  the  Epistles  is  there  any  direct  or  remote 
suggestion  that  the  work  of  founding  the.  Divine  Society 
was  kft  to  the  Apostles  or  any  one  else. 

Indeed,  Our  Lord  speaks  of  the  Divine  Society  as  existing 
in  the  early  part  of  His  ministry.  He  enjoins  that  difficulties 
between  members  in  the  last  resort  be  referred  to  Her  for 
settlement.  This  affirms  that  the  Divine  Society  was  in  ex¬ 
istence  to  deal  with  such  matters ;  and  certainly  any  other 
view  emasculates  ,His  words  of  all  sense  and  practical  appli¬ 
cation.  The  first  members  were  the  Apostles.  St.  Paul  makes 
it  clear  in  1  Cor.  xv.  5,  G,  that  before  the  crucifixion  this 
number  had  increased.  The  application  of  this  passage  to 
the  matter  in  hand  is^  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  his  Epis¬ 
tles  he  speaks  of  those  in  the  divine  fellowship  as  brethren. 
He  defines  them  as  saints,  but  he  uses  the  other  word  to 
designate  those  who  had  accepted  the  common  salvation. 
Speaking  of  the  post-resurrection  appearances  of  Our  Lord,  he 
says :  “  He  was  seen  of  Cephas,  then  of  the  twelve.  After 
that,  he  was  seen  of  above  five  hundred  brethren  at  once.” 
The  Divine  Society  was  in  the  embryo  state;  and,  like  every 
other  embryo,  contained  all  the  potencies  of  all  subsequent 
growth.  After  the  Pentecostal  illumination,  the  involved 
principles  began  to  unfold  in  the  work  of  extension.  This 
is  the  way  with  all  associated  progress.  The  Fathers  of  the 
Constitution  stated,  in  that  document,  principles  of  whose 
unfolding  they  had  no  idea  at  all ;  but  all  subsequent  national 
growth  has  been  directed  by  them. 
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A  detailed  examination  of  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  would 
give  additional  evidence  on  what  has  been  said.  As  regards 
the  Acts  it  will  help  to  clearness  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  all  of  the  Pentecostal  record,  there  is  not  found  the 
slightest  suggestion  that  the  Divine  Society  came  into  exist¬ 
ence  at  that  time.  It  is  simply  inconceivable  that  the  accurate 
and  painstaking  Luke  would  have  omitted  all  mention  of  such 
a  momentous  event.  As  the  case  stands,  he  does  affirm  the 
existence  of  the  Divine  Society,  because  he  says  that  those 
being  saved  were  added  daily  to  her. 

A  society,  whether  of  divine  or  human  origin,  to  do  work 
must  have  officers.  To  this  requirement  Our  Lord  was  obe¬ 
dient.  The  first  order  of  the  Christian  ministry  was  directly 
and  personally  originated  by  Him,  The  sacred  record  pre¬ 
serves  this  great  transaction  in  these  definite  words:  “And 
he  goeth  up  into  a  mountain,  and  calleth  unto  him  whom  he 
would :  and  they  came  unto  him.  And  he  ordained  twelve, 
that  they  should  be  with  him,  and  that  he  might  send  them 
forth  to  preach”  (St.  Mark  iii.  13-14).  This  matter  of  re¬ 
ceiving  and  exercising  authority  in  the  office  of  sacred  things 
was  a  most  serious  concern  to  the  Apostolic  men.  They  were 
Hebrews  in  education  and  sympathy.  They  understood  the 
terrible  divine  punishment  which  came  on  Korah  and  Abiram 
for  having  attempted  to  take,  in  and  of  themselves,  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Aaronic  priesthood.  In  various  ways  Our 
Lord  both  recognized  and  sanctioned  its  sacred  and  necessary 
functions.  Every  error  that  is  now  in  the  world  has  always 
been  in  it  doing  business.  In  the  early  crude  state  of  the 
Apostles  they  concluded  that  they  were  the  source  of  au¬ 
thority  ;  but  Our  Lord  said  to  them :  “  Ye  have  not  chosen 
me,  but  I  have  chosen  you,  and  ordained  you,  that  you  should 
go  and  bring  forth  fruit”  (St.  John  xv.  IG).  Years  after 
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the  Divine  Society  had  spread  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  the 
author  of  Hebrews  voices  the  common  conviction  that  “  no 
man  taketh  this  honor  unto  himself,”  St.  Paul  was  charged 
by  Judaizing  believers  with  having  inducted  himself  into  the 
Christian  ministry.  He  acknowledged  the  seriousness  of 
the  accusation,  which  certainly  conveys  his  thought  and  feel¬ 
ing  on  the  matter.  In  reply  he  affirms,  in  the  clearest  and 
most  solemn  way,  that  he  was  a  minister  and  Apostle  of  the 
gospel  of  the  resurrection,  not  by  the  will  and  authority  of 
man,  but  by  that  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  may  be  said  that  he 
does  not  give  any  official  record  of  his  ordination,  and  there¬ 
fore,  .  .  .  and  so  on.  There  is  no  official  record  in  England 
of  the  birth  of  Queen  Victoria,  but  it  is  tolerably  evident  that 
she  was  born  once  upon  a  time.  Of  that  which  he  did  dur¬ 
ing  his  three  years’  seclusion  in  Arabia,  or  what  was  done 
for  him,  we  do  not  know  anything  at  all.  But  we  do  know 
that  on  his  return  he  went  up  to  Jerusalem  to  visit  St.  Peter, 
and  he  also  became  acquainted  with  St.  James,  the  Lx>rd’s 
brother.  The  influence  of  the  Hebrew  tradition  was  strong 
with  these  two  Apostles.  It  was  particularly  so  with  St. 
James,  and  it  is  a  clear  moral  certainty,  that,  had  St.  Paul’s 
induction  into  the  Christian  ministry  been  invalid,  they  would 
not  have  received  him.  Nothing  of  the  kind*  took  place.  As 
subsequent  events  showed,  they,  with  other  Apostles,  com¬ 
mended  him  to  the  churches,  and  rejoiced  in  his  abundantly 
successful  labors  in  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles. 

'This  first  order  of  the  Christian  ministry  was  perpetuated 
by  itself.  The  choosing  and  appointing  of  a  successor  to 
Judas,  the  betrayer,  was  done  by  the  Apostles,  and  there  is 
not  the  first  scrap  of  evidence  that  others  had  anything  to 
do  with  it.  The  Apostles  ordained  the  men  to  the  other  two 
sacred  offices  —  Deacons  and  Presbyters.  The  diaconate 
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comes  last,  but  in  the  sacred  record  is  mentioned  first.  The 
setting  apart  of  the  seven  men  as  deacons  was  done  by  the 
Apostles  in  the  presence  of  the  congregation.  The  Apostles 
said :  “  Look  ye  out,  brethren,  from  among  you  seven  men 
of  good  report,  full  of  the  Spirit  and  of  wisdom,  whom  we 
may  appoint  over  this  business.”  They  were  chosen  and  “  set 
before  the  Apostles ;  and  when  they  had  prayed,  they  laid 
their  hands  on  them.”  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  clear 
statement  of  when  the  office  of  Presbyter  came  into  existence. 
Certain  it  is  that  it  came,  and  that  the  Apostles  ordained  men 
to  it.  They  did  this  as  Overseers  or  Bishops  of  the  Divine 

Society.  On  a  missionary  journey  through  Asia  Minor,  St. 

% 

Paul  and  St.  Barnabas  ”  ordained  them  Elders  in  every 
Church”  (Acts  xiv.  23).  Evidently  both  the  churches  and 
the  Apostles  considered  this  act  needful  for  the  completion 
of  the  religious  organization,  and  that  the  latter,  as  Bishops, 
were  the  authorized  persons  to  do  the  ordaining.  After  Ti¬ 
tus  had  been  consecrated  Bishop,  St.  Paul  appointed  him  to 
the  diocese  of  Crete  to  ”  set  in  order  the  things  that  were 
[are]  wanting,  and  appoint  elders  in  every  city'’  (Titus  i.  5). 
The  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  Acts  makes  it  just  as  clear  as  lan¬ 
guage  can  that  St.  James  the  Less  was  Bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
and,  as  such,  presided  at  the  council  held  there.  The  evidence 
of  the  Epistles  and  the  Revelation  is  to  the  same  effect;  so 
that  the  sacred  record  makes  it  clear  that  in  the  Apostolic 
days  the  ministry  of  the  Divine  Society  was  threefold  — 
Bishops,  Presbyters,  and  Deacons. 

The  object  of  this  presentation  is  not  to  deal  largely  with 
the  evidence  furnished  by  the  leaders  of  the  Divine  Society 
in  the  Primitive  days.  The  first  third  of  the  second  century 
is  very  close  to  the  Apostolic  period.  Irenaeus  of  Lyons 
(136-202)  gfives  the  following  evidence:  “We  can  enumer- 
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ate  those  who  were  constituted  [consecrated]  Bishops  by  the 
Apostles  and  the  successors  of  those  Bishops  to  our  own  time.” 
A  little  later  (150-226)  Tertullian  summarizes  the  evidence 
thus:  “As  the  Church  in  Smyrna  relates  Polycarp  to  have 
been  constituted  [consecrated]  there  by  John,  as  the  Church 
of  Rome  affirms  Clement  to  have  been  ordained  by  Peter,  so 
in  like  manner  the  rest  of  the  churches  exhibit  the  records  of 
those  whom  they  have  for  Bishops,  constituted  [consecrated] 
by  the  Apostles  and  conveyors  of  the  Apostolic  seed  to  .them.” 
To  the  same  definite  effect  is  the  evidence  of  Eusebius,  who 
says,  Ignatius  was  made  Bishop  of  Antioch  in  69,  having  been 
consecrated  by  the  Apostles. 

Any  one  desiring  can  have  the  abundant  evidence  that  this 
ministry  of  the  New  Testament  has  come  to  the  present  day 
unimpaired  in  all  of  the  branches  of  the  Apostolic  and  Cath¬ 
olic  Church  —  the  Greek,  the  Roman,  and  the  Anglican,  the 
Episcopal  in  the  United  States.  A  word  of  apologfy  would 
seem  to  be  required  on  the  position  of  these  religious  bodies 
claiming  Apostolic  succession  through  what  is  called  the  Pres¬ 
byter-Bishop  line.  They  teach  their  claims  diligently  in  their 
literature.  To  begin  with,  the  term  is  of  recent  origin,  there 
being  no  trace  of  it  in  Christian  litexature  till  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  is  true  that  one  Coluthus,  a  presbyter  of  the  dio¬ 
cese  of  Alexandria,  about  324  took  upon  himself  to  make 
other  presbyters  out  of  laymen.  He  was  promptly  excommu¬ 
nicated,  and  his  candidates  were  pronounced  laymen.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  is  not  an  unfair  expectation  that,  in  such  a  serious 
matter,  the  general  Christian  public  has  the  full  right  to  claim 
that  those  religious  bodies  holding  and  teaching  the  Presby¬ 
ter-Bishop  explanation  of  the  Christian  ministry  shall  both 
morally  believe  it  and  honestly  practise  it.  It  is  purely  what 
business  men  call  “  good  faith.”  Now,  it  is  a  fact  well  known 
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and  understood  that  the  Congregational  teaching  and  prac¬ 
tice  is  that  every  body  of  believers  may  and  should  choose 
and  ordain  their  ministers.  These  people  have  never  claimed 
Apostolic  succession,  and  care  very  little  about  it.  In  all  of 
their  generations,  they  have  stood  staunchly  and  honestly  by 
their  profession.  It  is  just  as  well  known  that  all  the  time 
Congregational  ministers  are  passing  into  the  active  service 
of  those  religious  bodies  holding  the  Presbyter-Bishop  theory, 
and  it  would  seem  morally  needful,  at  least,  that  they  be  or¬ 
dained  according  to  its  prescribed  rules.  This  is  never  done, 
and  it  is  useless  to  examine  religious  or  any  other  claims  dis¬ 
ingenuously  made'. 

Baptism  is  the  initiatory  sacrament  into  the  Divine  So¬ 
ciety.  Quite  the  clearest  statement  of  its  spiritual  meaning 
is  St.  John  iii.  1-22.  This  was  made  by  the  Apostle  after 
years  of  reflection  on  the  teaching  of  Our  Lord  concerning 
it ;  and,  moreover,  it  sets  forth  this  teaching  as  it  had  been 
received  and  practised  by  the  Divine  Society  for  more  than 
two  generations.  Baptism  is  the  outward  and  visible  sign  and 
oath  that  all  of  the  privileges  and  obligations  of  revealed 
grace  are  joyfully  assumed  and  will  be  discharged  up  to  the 
measure  of  ability  and  opportunity.  It  is,  therefore,  that  in 
the  New  Testament  the  forgiveness  of  sins  is  coupled  with 
obedience.  This  is  psychologically  true,  for  certainly  there  is 
no  room  in  the  soul  for  the  divine  approbation  until  the  one 
great  decision  has  been  made  and  expressed,  to  be  the  faith¬ 
ful  servant  and  soldier  of  Our  Lord.  In  all  that  He  ever 
said  there  is  no  hint,  much  less  positive  teaching,  that  there 
can  be  an  approved  and  accepted  life  outside  of  incorporation 
into  Him  through  the  Divine  Society.  The  psychological  laws 
involved  hold  sway  in  all  of  the  associated  relations  of  men. 
Sentiment  does  not  make  the  alien  an  American  citizen; 
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taking  the  great  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Constitution  does. 
Sentiment  does  not  establish  the  home ;  taking  the  marriage 
vows  and  the  plighting  of  troth  does.  Admiration  of  Our 
Lord’s  wonderful  words  of  love  does  not  bring  to  the  soul 
the  liberty  and  strength  of  His  touch ;  the  irrevocable  obedi¬ 
ence  of  the  soul  expressed  and  declared  as  He  has  appointed, 
does. 

“  Now  these  are  the  Laws  of  the  Jungle, 

And  many  and  mighty  are  they ; 

But  the  head  and  the  hoof  of  the  Ivaw, 

And  the  haunch  and  tfhe  hump,  is — OBEY.” 

One  direct  object  of  the  Divine  Society  w'as  the  unification 
of  men  of  every  race  and  clime  in*  a  common  brotherhood. 
Another  object  was  their  education  in  the  gracious  and  vic¬ 
torious  life.  Now,  one  of  the  two-sided  psychological  ex¬ 
periences  of  men  in  all  associated  relations  is  that  they  can 
and  do  unite  on-  facts,  and  that  they  do  separate  on  opinion, 
or  the  explanation  of  the  facts.  The  world  was  full  to  super¬ 
fluity  of  religious  opinion  or  theology  when  the  Apostles 
began  to  extend  the  gospel  of  a  crucified  and  risen  Saviour. 
The  Jewish  teachers  had  stacks  of  theology ;  the  Greek  phi¬ 
losophers,  like  their  present-day  successors,  were  expert  in 
evolving  from  their  social  and  religious  consciousness  a  new 
religion  every  twenty-four  hours.  The  men  of  the  cross  fol¬ 
lowed  the  true  method  of  the  educator  teaching  successfully 
chemistry,  geology’,  or  any  other  science,  which  is  to  present 
the  facts  of  the  science  as  the  originating  source  of  the  de¬ 
sired  intellectual  unfolding.  They  preached  the  redemptive 
facts  of  the  Incarnate  God,  and  forthwith  there  came  into 
vigorous  life  a  mighty  conviction  of  brotherhood  of  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men,  for  mutual,  moral  benefit  and  the  spir¬ 
itual  conquest  of  the  world.  St.  Luke,  in  his  record  of  the 
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Pentecostal  period,  speaks  of  these  facts  as  the  Apostles’  doc¬ 
trine,  and  that  in  them  “  the  disciples  continued  steadfastly  ” 
(Acts  ii.  42).  St.  Paul  affirms  them  as  “the  form  of  sound 
words”  (2  Tim.  i.  13).  These  men  wrote  in  Greek,  and 
used  doctrine  instead  of  creed.  Some  Roman  disciples  at  a 
later  date  gave  them  literary  expression,  and  accordingly 
used  the  word  “  creed.”  This  creed  of  the  Apostles  is  the 
New  Testament  foundation  of  belief  for  the  unification  of 
God’s  people.  These  redemptive  facts  are  “  the  faith  which 
was  once  delivered  to  the  saints  ”  (Jude  3),  and  “  other  foun¬ 
dation  hath  no  man  laid  than  which  is  laid  ”  by  the  Incarnate 
God.  It  is  up  through  the  facts  of  nature  that  we  pass  to 
the  Power,  not  ourselves,  who  rides  upon  the  storm  to  gov¬ 
ern  it,  and  energizes  the  stars  in  their  courses.  It  is  by  means 
of  these  redemptive  facts  that  we  come  in  connection  with 
the  presence  and  life  of  the  stooping,  sacrificing,  and  deliver¬ 
ing  Heart  of  Love  at  the  center  of  the  universe,  by  whom  are 
all  things,  and  for  whom  are  all  things.  (So  persistent  and 
wide-spread  had  been  the  representation  that  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  constitute  the  creed  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  that  it 
may  be  said  here  with  propriety,  that  she  never  has  had,  does 
not  now  have,  and  never  will  have  any  other  creed  than  the 
Apostles’.  The  Nicene  Creed  is  an  explanatory  enlargement 
of  the  New  Testament  “  form  of  sound  words.”) 

A  great  psychological  law  in  education  is  the  touch  and 
communication  of  spiritual  energy  from  one  soul  to  another. 
This  law  operates  just  as  vitally  and  constructively  in  the 
spiritual  education  of  personality  as  in  all  other  soul  growth 
and  achievement.  Our  Lord  cordially  recognized  it  and  com¬ 
mented  upon  it.  He  was  to  pass  out  of  and  be  above  the 
physical  limitations  of  Incarnation;  but,  all  the  same.  He 
would  come  to  His  people,  so  that,  by  continued  giving  of 
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Himself  to  them,  they  would  be  successfully  energfized  in  the 
conquering  of  truth  for  character-building,  and  the  subjection 
of  the  world  to  the  obedience  of  the  cross.  And  this  brings 
up  the  whole  subject  of  personality  communicating  with  per¬ 
sonality.  How  does  soul  touch  soul  and  impart  itself,  as  men 
go  their  various  walks  in  life,  as  they  help  and  hinder,  as  they 
achieve  and  rest,  in  social  condition  ? 

The  individual  spirit  reaches  and  communicates  with  the 
outside  world  by  means  of  the  physical  brain  and  senses.  One 
spirit  touches  and  communicates  with  another  spirit  by  means 
of  some  physical  copula. 

“  Tlie  baby  new  to  earth  and  sky  ” 
communicates  with  grown-ups  with  no  other  language  than 
a  cry,  and  that  cry  is  a  physical  thing.  The  cordial  handshake 
symbolizes  friendship.  The  soldier  on  the  field  of  battle,  on 
looking  up  at  the  colors,  has  his  patriotism  aroused,  and  he  is 
sustained  by  a  renewed  sense  cf  the  interests  of  home  and 
nationality.  A  letter  and  the  post  service  are  the  physical 
means  used  by  the  mother  to  communicate  to  her  absent  boy 
her  interested  love  and  her  confidence.  And  so  on  to  the  end 
of  spirit  touching  and  communicating  with  spirit,  under  the 
reign  of  a  fixed  and  invariable  law.  Very  early  in  the  Di¬ 
vine  Society  this  law,  as  it  has  to  do  with  the  Lord’s  Supper, 
was  called  “  the  sacramental  principle.”  But — 

“  ^V^lat’s  in  a  name?  that  which  we  call  a  rose 
By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet,” — 

and  this  ever-present  psychological  law,  by  whatever  name  it 
may  be  called,  would  be  the  same.  It  is  the  nature  and  char¬ 
acter  of  the  law  which  give  force  and  meaning  to  the  name. 
And,  then,  there  is  the  law  of  the  appropriateness  in  the  sym¬ 
bols  of  the  soul  touch  and  communion.  The  artist  would 
never  think  of  attempting  to  express  the  ethical  ideas  of  faith, 
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hope,  and  charity  by  the  figures  of  three  strong  and  burly 
men.  Plighted  and  loyal  love  is  fittingly  symbolized  by  a 
precious  stone,  or  some  such  thing.  When  the  Roman  Sen¬ 
ate  sent  a  sword  to  Carthage,  the  purpose  of  the  Senate  was 
made  clear.  The  mercy-seat  in  the  Holy  Place  of  the  Hebrew 
tabernacle  was  overlaid  with  pure  gold.  It  was  at  the  , mercy- 
seat  that  Almighty  God  made  known  His  presence;  so  that 
there  could  have  been  a  no  more  fitting  symbolizing  of  His 
attitude  towards  sin,  and  man’s  need  of  forgiveness.  These 
principles  of  expression  are  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  hu¬ 
man  nature. 

And  so,  what  did  Our  I.ord  do  in  the  presence  of  this  psy¬ 
chological  condition  to  assure  the  p>erpetual  inflow  of  Himself 
into  His  faithful  people?  For  the  cardinal  New  Testament 
doctrine  is  that  of  God  and  man  in  a  living  state  of  commun¬ 
ion.  His  people  must  feed  upon  Him  for  soul  growth  and 
guidance  in  the  ways  of  truth  and  service.  When  Incarnate, 
He  conveyed  Himself  by  voice,  look,  touch,  and  wonderful 
words  of  spoken  truth  —  all  physical  media.  Now  that  He 
is  in  glory,  spiritual  touch  and  communion  with  believers  must 
be  in  obedience  to  the  sacramental  principle,  and  other  phys¬ 
ical  symbols  are  required.  And  not  only  so,  the  symbols  must 
be  such  as  to  meet  all  involved  expectation.  Now  the  spiritual 
meaning  of  bread  to  the  devout  Hebrew  was  character,  and 
the  blood  meant  the  life.  The  sacred  record  shows  the  use 
made  of  these  by  Our  Lord  in  instituting  the  Christian  Pass- 
over.  For,  “  In  the  night  in  which  he  was  betrayed,”  He  set 
apart  and  consecrated  bread  and  wine  as  the  physical  things 
to  connect  and  convey  to  all  believing  souls.  His  spiritual 
Body  and  Blood;  in  other  words.  His  Character  and  Life; 
that  is.  Himself.  It  is  distinctly  noticeable  that,  after  each 
blessing  or  consecration.  He  enjoins ;  “  Do  this  in  remembrance 
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of  me.”  A  single  question  brings  out  the  very  heart  and  sac¬ 
rificial  nature  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  Who  is  Me?  Jesus  the 
Son  of  God,  “  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever  more.” 
St.  John  makes  this  fundamental  truth  clear  when  he  says  of 
the  Crucified  One,  He  was  and  is  “  the  Lamb  of  God  slain 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world.”  The  Word  was  made 
flesh,  and  was  manifested  in  and  through  earthly  conditions, 
for  the  express  end  of  establishing  forever,  in  human  thought 
and  emotion,  the  fact  that  Love  is  sacrificial.  As  He  has 
done,  so  He  does  now,  and  ever  will  do  world  without  end. 
Therefore,  as  oft  as  ye  do  this,  do  it  in  full  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that,  in  identically  the  same  spirit  of  merciful  approach 
and  forgiveness,  the  glorified  Lord  will  inflow  Himself  into 
repentant  and  believing  souls.  They  will  feed  on  Him,  and 
be  filled  with  all  heavenly  benediction. 

This  is  the  Apostolic  and  Primitive  teaching  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper.  It  is  expressly  stated  and  taught  in  St.  John  vi.  48- 
63  and  1  Cor.  xi.  23-27.  It  is,  indeed,  the  Holy  Communion. 
At  an  early  date  it  was  called  “  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice,” 
which,  by  interpretation,  means,  “  the  Sacrifice  of  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing.”  It  was  offered  every  Lord’s  Day;  and  now,  where  par¬ 
ish  needs  require,  the  sacrifice  is  offered  every  day  in  the  year. 
It  is  the  very  center  and  originating  heart  of  human  and  di¬ 
vine  reconciliation.^ 

‘For  fifteen  hundred  years  this  was  the  teaching  of  the  Divine 
Society.  The  fierce  attack  of  the  sixteenth  century  on  Apostolic 
doctrine  opened  the  way  for  the  religious  speculation  of  the  Greek 
philosophers  to  become  prominent.  The  chief  one  was  the  pagan 
definition  of  sacrifice.  In  no  way  at  all  did  this  embody  and 
set  forth  the  idea  of  personal  and  spiritual  communion  with  the 
imagined  god.  The  essence  of  the  act  was  offering  that  which 
it  was  supposed  the  god  needed,  to  be  kept  good-natured  and  in 
his  proper  place.  On  the  other  hand,  when  Abraham  bullded  an 
altar,  it  was  for  divine  worship  or  communion  through  the  media 
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The  final  fact  everywhere  conspicuous  in  the  sacred  record 
is  that  the  Divine  Society  of  the  New  Testament  was  a 
brotherhood  —  a  democracy  —  “  the  family  of  God.”  Her 
ministry  was  for  the  teaching  of  revealed  grace  and  the  en¬ 
forcement,  with  the  authority  of  its  divine  origin,  of  the  law 
of  mercy  and  reconciliation.  Such  she  remained  until  her 
calamitous  incorp>oration  by  Constantine  into  the  Roman  im¬ 
perial  system  of  government.  Such  she  was  in  England  un¬ 
til  the  Norman  Conquest.  Then  in  various  ways  began  the 
enforcement  on  the  Anglican  Communion  of  the  imperialized 
ecclesiasticism  of  Papal  Rome.  From  this  she  has  suffered 
grievously  and  keenly  feels  that  she  suffers  now.  In  this 
country  the  Anglican  Communion  exists,  known  as  Episco¬ 
pal,  and  is  a  “  Free  Church  in  a  Free  State.” 

Men  in  all  associated  relations  are  governed  by  law.  Scien¬ 
tists  have  made  it  quite  clear  that  the  law  of  reversion  to  type 
holds  inexorable  sway  in  every  corner  of  this  physical  world. 
It  is  just  as  operative  in  social  and  religious  things.  This  law 
in  religious  thought  and  practice  has  been  operating  effect¬ 
ively  within  the  memory  of  living  people.  It  is  not  very  long 
ago  that  the  Puritan  brother  would  have  it  that  his  place  of 
worship  was  “  a  meeting-house,”  and  not  a  church ;  to-day  it 
is  the  latter,  and  offense  is  sometimes  taken  over  the  use  of 
the  former  term.  The  chief  feasts  and  fasts  of  the  Apostolic 
body  were  rejected  as  “  pagan  survivals  ” ;  now  they  are  quite 
generally  accepted  because  of  expressing  great  facts  and  prin- 

of  the  animal  offered.  In  other  words,  sacrifice  meant  communion 
with  Almighty  God.  This  is  and  ever  has  been  the  Christian  doc¬ 
trine  of  sacrifice.  The  Ix)rd’s  Supper  is  the  sacrifice  of  the  ever- 
approaching  and  glorified  Lord  and  the  repentant  believer  in 
communion ;  both  touch  in  the  heavenly  fellowship.  The  fact  of 
its  being  a  sacrifice  is  the  originating  source  of  the  priestly  func¬ 
tion  of  the  Apostolic  ministry;  for  certainly  a  sacrifice  postulates 
a  sacrifice. 
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ciples  of  divine  grace.  The  Primitive  and  Eastern  theology 
embedded  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  once  contra¬ 
band  ;  to-day  there  is  a  distinct  and  steady  return  to  it.  Not 
very  long  ago  it  was  stoutly  said  and  taught  that  Our  Lord 
did  not  found  the  Divine  Society,  nor  did  He  ordain  a  min¬ 
istry,  nor  establish  the  sacrament  of  grace.  Impartial  scholar¬ 
ship  has  compelled  the  recognition  of  all  these  points  of  funda¬ 
mental  importance.  However,  the  old  negation  comes  up  in 
the  affirmation  that  the  historical  continuity  was  lost  some¬ 
where  in  the  troubled  times  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Again  this 
is  a  matter  of  historical  evidence,  and  there  is  an  abundance 
to  establish  and  preserve  forever  the  principle  of  continuity. 
Because  of  the  intense  and  aggressive  individualism  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  the  vote  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  was  affirmed  the  source  of  creedal  and  ecclesiastical 
authority.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  those  men 
wrought  honestly  according  to  their  conclusions.  What  is 
more,  all  of  the  compelling  forces  involved  were  not  their 
creation,  —  very  far  from  it.  But  now  comes,  far  and  away, 
the  highest  Puritan  authority  on  the  Apostolic  and  Primitive 
periods,^  who  shows  that  it  was  not  so  in  Palestine  and  the 
regions  round  about  in  those  early  and  formative  days.  He 
says  that  the  Greek  words  used  in  describing  the  government 
of  local  Christian  bodies  prohibits  any  such  conclusion.  It 
is  not  so  very  long  ago  that  it  was  confidently  taught  that 
Christianity  was  introduced  into  Britain  by  Augustine.  The 
great  Gennan  and  English  writers  on  Jurisprudence,  with  no 
other  object  than  that  of  stating  the  sources  of  the  great 
Common  Law,  make  it  clear  that  the  Divine  Society  was  in 
Britain  long  before  the  Roman  mission,  that  she  formed  the 
English  Nation,  and  furnished  the  social-political  principles 
of  Anglo-Saxon  civilization.  Christian  people  cordially  be- 
‘Sir  W.  M.  Ramsay,  Pictures  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  p.  IGO. 
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lieving  in  Our  Lord  as  the  Incarnate  God,  and,  without  mental 
or  moral  reservation,  accepting  His  redemptive  work,  are  in 
league  with  one  of  the  great  laws  governing  all  things,  whether 
seen  or  unseen.  Stop  its  operation?  As  well  try  to  stop  the 
sun  shining,  or  the  rivers  running  in  their  courses  to  the  sea. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

NIETZSCHE  MADNESS. 

BY  PRINCIPAL  CHARLES  H.  LERCH,  A.M.,  EASTON,  PA. 

A  CHARGE  might  be  brought  against  the  critic  of  Nietzsche 
who  was  not  born  and  bred  to  the  traditions  of  German 
thought  and  literary  expression,  that  he  is  naturally  disquali¬ 
fied  from  grasping  the  full  connotation  and  content  of  what 
might  seem  to  him  mere  philosophical  gerrymandering.  The 
writer  of  this  paper,  however,  puts  his  confidence  in  his  com¬ 
petent  translators  and  interpreters,  and  keeps  to  a  line  of 
thought  which  has  been  so  often  reiterated  that  it  has  become 
Nietzsche  commonplace.  The  philosophical  attitude  of  the 
poet-philosopher  is  fairly  evident,  notwithstanding  the  rami¬ 
fications  of  thought  or  no-thought  which  a  fanciful  her¬ 
meneutics  might  direct. 

Lack  of  sympathy  with  our  philosopher,  due  to  foreign 
birth  and  long-range  acquaintanceship,  it  might  be  charged 
again,  is  at  least  the  foster-mother,  if  nothing  more,  of  unfair 
insouciance.  Be  it  granted.  How  can  it  be  otherwise  with 
any  one  who  has  carelessly,  even,  read  Nietzsche!  The  very 
key-note  of  his  teaching  is,  Do  not  have  any  sympathy  for 
any  one ;  do  not  yield  to  that  weakness  which  Christianity 
exalts  as  a  virtue.  To  interpret  the  philosopher  sympathet¬ 
ically  would  be  to  place  him  before  the  world  in  any  way  but 
the  true  light.  If  ever  the  stoical  attitude  of  Matthew  Ar¬ 
nold,  that  one  in  forming  correct  judgments  must  get  rid 
of  himself,  must  be  assumed,  it  is  necessary  for  the  student 
of  Nietzsche,  for  his  master  inculcates  it.  If  one  were 
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brought  to  bay  by  his  admirers  for  handling  unsympathet¬ 
ically  and  uncongenially  things  Nietzsche,  he  might  defend 
himself  by  the  verbal  weapons  forged  by  the  philosopher 
himself,  “  Let  them  go  to  the  devil  and  to  statistics.” 

It  would  not  be  in  good  form  to  assault  the  ramparts  of 
this  earth-philosophy  with  the  ordinary  weapons  of  common¬ 
place  critical  batteries.  The  superman  critic  must  dirempt 
himself  of  all  things  man.  The  superman  critic  may  snap  his 
superfingers  at  all  present  trumpery  ideals  of  criticism.  He 
must  live  alone,  straight- jacketed  within  his  own  mental  con¬ 
tent,  looking  out  upon  the  four  corners  of  things  with  no 
outward  disillusionment.  He  must  hold,  with  our  New  Eng¬ 
land  transcejidentalist,  “  our  actual  knowledge  very  cheap. 
Hear  the  rats  in  the  wall,  see  the  lizard  on  the  fence,”  com¬ 
ments  this  philosopher,  “  the  fungus  under  foot,  the  lichen 
on  the  log.  What  do  I  know  sympathetically,  morally,  of 
either  of  these  worlds  of  life?  The  idiot,  the  Indian,  the 
child  and  unschooled  farmer’s  boy  stand  nearer  to  the  light 
by  which  nature  is  to  be  read  than  the  dissector  or  the  an¬ 
tiquary.”  Likewise  the  German  transcendentalist  holds  our 
actual  knowledge  somewhat  cheap  and,  perhaps,  it  might  be 
said  with  justice,  that  the  idiot  or  the  Indian,  or  even  the 
untutored  swain,  stands  nearer  the  light  by  which  his  mean¬ 
ing  may  be  interpreted  than  does  the  sapient  critic.  In  read¬ 
ing  Nietzsche  one  has  much  the  same  experience  as  did  a 
certain  English  statesman,  who,  during  a  period  of  recovery 
from  some  physical  ailment,  picked  up  one  of  Emerson’s 
Essays  and  attempted  to  read.  'After  some  effort  at  com¬ 
prehension  he  handed  the  book  to  his  wife,  and  made  this 
significant  inquiry,  “Am  I  insane  ?  ”  Thus  spake  Zarathus- 
tra :  “What  with  man  is  the  ape?  A  joke  or  a  sore  shame. 
Man  shall  be  the  same  for  beyond-man,  a  joke  or  a  sore  shame. 
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Ye  have  made  your  way  from  worm  to  man  and  much  within 
you  is  still  worm,.  Once  ye  were  apes,  even  now  man  is  ape 
in  a  higher  degree  than  any  ape.”  According  to  this  phi¬ 
losophy  even  the  superape  may  not  come  far  short  of  the 
glory  of  playing  the  role  of  a  critic,  for  only  the  language  of 
an  ape  is  intelligible  to  an  ape. 

Without  soliciting  sympathy,  and  with  the  hauteur  of  the 
beyond-man,  what  can  hinder  the  critic  of  Nietzsche  from 
taking  him  at  his  own  word?  He  is  to  brook  no  master,  but 
to  develop  the  spirit  of  egoism.  ‘‘  Egoism,”  says  our  phi¬ 
losopher,  “  belongs  to  the  essence  of  the  distinguished  soul ; 
I  mean  by  that  the  immortal  belief  that  to  a  being  like  us, 
other  beings  are  naturally  in  subjection  and  have  to  sacri¬ 
fice  themselves.  The  distinguished  soul  accepts  this  fact  of 
its  egoism  without  any  question,  without .  any  feeling  of 
harshness,  compulsion,  or  arbitrariness  about  it.”  In  the 
light  of  this  egotistical  envisagement  the  critic  becomes  a  law 
unto  himself.  He  is  absolutely  the  master  of  his  own  iner- 
rant  spirit,  and  brings  into  subjection  all  other  critical  spirits 
to  himself.  If  you  think  that  he  plays  havoc  with  your  con¬ 
ception  of  the  truth,  which  your  beloved  philosopher  incul¬ 
cates,  you  must  yield  your  will  to  the  supercritic,  who  has 
the  absolute  right,  with  obeisance  to  none,  to  hand  down 
such  opinions  as  he  lists.  It  would  not  be  a  mark  of  distin- 
guishment  if  the  supercritic  even  so  much  as  glanced  about 
him  to  take  note  whether  there  are  others  around  who  dared 
to  dispute  his  right  of  supremacy.  Sympathy  and  humility 
cannot  be  predicated  of  the  nature  and  character  of  the  be¬ 
yond-man  student  of  Nietzsche. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  the  protest  against  sympathy  and 
altruism,  the  admirers  of  the  poet-philosopher  who  translate 
and  expound  his  meaning  are  absolutely  under  his  sway. 
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Some  of  them  are  altruistic  to  such  a  degree  that  it  seems  to 
us  they  are  willing  to  sacrifice  their  sanity.  “  Sympathy,” 
says  their  master,  “  preserves  what  is  ripe  for  extinction.” 
We  believe  that  sympathy  only  has  kept,  and  still  .keeps, 
alive  a  great  deal  of  Nietzsche  which  by  its  very  nature  and 
substance  is  rotten  and  morally  putrid.  These  fond  lovers 
of  his  are  trying  to  systematize  the  wild  ejaculations  of  the 
mad  immoralist,  and  thus,  out  of  sympathy,  read  their  own 
meaning  into  him.  “An  effort  has  been  made,”  says  one  of 
the  publishers  of  Zarathustra,  “  to  render  the  meaning  clearly 
in  langpiage  worthy  of  the  lofty  theme.”  Quite  an  effort,  the 
reader  of  this  book  must  think,  it  would  take  to  render  the 
meaning  of  insanity  into  language  comprehensible  by  the 
sound  mind.  In  all  this  the  lovers  are  not  true  to  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  master.  They  preserve  what  is  ripye  for  extinc¬ 
tion,  and  thus  prevent  his  immoral  taking-off,  —  an  event 
which  should  have  transpired  long  ago.  System  and  mean¬ 
ing  cannot  be  predicated  of  the  sayings  and  teachings  of  any 
man  who  is  in  an  abnormal  condition  of  mind  and  body; 
they  can  only  be  discovered  by  those  who  read  liberally  and 
syrmpathetically  between  the  lines.  “  Nothing  in  our  un¬ 
sound  modernism,”  advocates  Nietzsche,  “  is  unsounder  than 
Christian  sympathy.”  “  The  weak  and  ill-constituted  shall 
perish.”  It  was  Christian  charity  which  pensioned  him  when, 
quite  early  in  life,  he  became  incapacitated  to  continue  in 
his  professorship.  Nietzsche  for  the  last  twenty-four  years 
of  his  life  was  not  a  case  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Yet 
it  was  through  these  years  that  his  teachings  emerged  out  of 
the  shattered  fragments  of  his  battered  ego  and  brought  him 
a  following.  At  his  own  request  the  weak-minded  and  ill- 
constituted  transcendentalist  should  have  been  permitted  to 
perish  long  ago.  Sympathy,  his  much-despi.sed  Christian 
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sympathy,  shielded  him  through  all  these  years,  and  it  is 
this  same  feeling  which  keeps  his  spirit  alive  to-day. 

Goldwin  Smith  in  his  life  of  the  English  poet  Cowper 
says,  “Once  for  all,  the  reader  of  Cowper’s  life  must  make 
up  his  mind  to  acquiesce  in  religious  forms  of  expression. 
If  he  does  not  sympathize  with  them,  he  will  recognize  them 
as  phenomena  of  opinion  and  bear  them  like  a  philosopher. 
He  can  easily  translate  them  in  the  language  of  psychology 
or  even  physiology,  if  he  thinks  fit.”  That  is  to  say,  if  one 
cannot  fall  in  with  the  religious  spirit  of  the  poet  he  is  at 
liberty  to  interpret  such  words  as  these, — 

“  There  is  a  fountain  fiiled  with  blood, 

Drawn  from  Immanuel’s  veins; 

And  sinners,  plunged  beneath  that  flood, 

Lose  all  their  guilty  stains,” — 

in  terms  of  psychology  or  physiology  as  he  may  see  fit.  It 
is  one  of  those  convenient  ways  that  the  scientific  scholars 
have  of  translating  the  expression  of  the  spirit,  which  tran¬ 
scends  the  bounds  of  the  vacuous  jargon  of  absolute  science, 
into  the  content  of  neurosis  and  psychosis.  Thus  Paul,  no 
doubt,  after  such  a  declaration  as,  “  I  can  do  all  things  in 
him  that  strengtheneth  me,”  or,  “  In  all  these  things  we  are 
more  than  conquerors,  through  him  that  loved  us,”  is  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  creating  suspicion  in  some  quarters,  that,  at  the  time 
of  his  pronouncement,  he  was  physically  impaired,  or  suffer¬ 
ing  from  some  mental  disturbance.  John  the  Baptist  was 
nothing  more  than  a  raving  maniac  as  he  shouted  from  the 
borders  of  the  wilderness,  “  Repent  ye,  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  at  hand.”  Christian  experience,  as  viewed  by  these 
sane  men,  who  are  not  given  to  hallucinations,  and  who  do 
not  allow  their  emotional  nature  to  give  evidence  of  resil- 
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ience,  is  synonymous  with  mental  aberration,  if  not  with 
insanity. 

But  how  about  Nietzsche?  In  what  terms  are  we  to  trans¬ 
late  his  mind  as  he  comes  out  of  the  wilderness  of  his  retire¬ 
ment  from  active  life  and  shouts  like  one  in  whom  neurosis  and 
psychosis  seem  to  be  in  tortuous  torment ;  “  A  being  capable 
of  purely  altruistic  actions  alone  is  more  fabulous  than  the 
Phoenix.  Never  has  a  man  done  anything  solely  for  others 
and  without  any  personal  motive.  How  could  the  ego  act  with¬ 
out  the  ego?  Suppose  a  man  wished  to  do  and  to  will  every¬ 
thing  for  others,  nothing  for  himself,  the  latter  would  be  im¬ 
possible  for  the  very  good  reason  that  he  must  do  very  much 
for  himself  in  order  to  do  anything  at  all  for  others.”  “  In 
order  to  subsist  the  highest  morality  must  positively  enforce 
the  existence  of  immorality.”  “  Christianity,”  he  raves 
further,  “  is  the  one  great  curse,  the  one  great  spiritual 
corruption,  the  one  great  instinct  of  revenge,  for  which 
no  means  are  too  poisonous,  secret,  subterranean,  or 
mean.”  If  Paul,  John,  and  other  Christians  were  giving 
evidence,  through  their  teachings,  of  neurological  disturb¬ 
ances,  would  it  be  too  much  to  say  that,  from  these  and  other 
sayings  of  the  German  philosopher,  we  believe  that  he  was 
afflicted  with  madness?  Well,  the  fact  is  that  Nietzsche  was 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  life  physically  and  mentally 
far  from  normal.  He  was  compelled  to  give  up  his  profes¬ 
sorship  quite  early  in  his  career;  and  between  1876  and  1900, 
we  are  told,  he  passed  “  through  a  long  valley  of  desolation, 
illness,  and  solitude  ....  a  change  afflicting  and  obscure  had 
come  over  him.  .  .  .  Alone  and  often  suffering,  he  lost  his 
self-control.”  “Are  then  the  meditations  of  a  mind  so  dis¬ 
ordered  worth  pursuing?”  asks  one  of  his  reviewers. 

We  know  how  exact  scholarship  would  regard  in  the  re- 
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ligious  world  the  mawkish  and  grotesque  ejaculations  of  a 
madman.  In  fact,  one  need  not  depart  far  from  the  hypothe¬ 
sis  and  postulates  of  the  orthodoxy  of  so-called  exact  science 
before  he  will  be  viewed  with  some  suspicion  of  mental  er¬ 
rancy  or  deflection  of  some  kind.  Preserve  your  equanimity, 
let  not  your  cold  intellect  be  swayed  in  the  slightest  degree 
by  the  unholy  emotions  of  your  flesh  or  spirit,  are  the  de¬ 
mands  of  science,  or  of  scientific  accuracy  in  any  field  of 
knowledge.  Exact  scholarship  pretends  only  to  take  seri¬ 
ously  the  intellectual  output  of  a  phlegmatic  temper  and  a 
clear  brain.  Imagine  how  much  consideration  Paul,  Peter, 
and  John  would  receive  from  these  sticklers  for  Knowledge 
that  must  not  be  tainted  by  the  imagination  or  the  emotions, 
if  it  were  so  much  as  hinted  that  any  one  of  these  had  been 
compelled  to  give  up  his  preaching,  even  for  a  short  time, 
because  of  a  nervous  break-down  or  physical  wreckage  of 
some  kind !  Suppose  that  it  were  a  well-known  fact  that  one 
of  the  most  stirring,  suggestive  of  New  Testament  writers 
had  been  necessitated,  during  the  last  twenty-four  years  of 
his  life,  as  was  the  case  with  Nietzsche,  to  spend  his  time 
at  health-resorts  seeking  health  and  finding  none,  and  that 
at  last  he  had  collapsed,  being  consumed,  as  it  were,  by  the 
fire  of  his  theological  or  philosophical  ravings,  would  learned 
professors  in  universities  have  paid  their  resf>ects  to  him  or 
would  they  do  so  now  ?  We  fear  it  would  not  help  the  cause 
of  such  an  unfortunate  apostle,  if  it  were  suggested  that,  in 
his  moments  of  Anfkldrung,  he  had  propounded  great  ques¬ 
tions,  and  had  called  the  attention  of  the  thinking  men  to 
great  issues. 

But  there  is  another  indictment  against  the  German  phi¬ 
losopher  which  ought  to  minister  against  the  worth  of  his 
teaching;  and  that  is  that  his  temperament  is  poetic.  His  ad- 
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mirers  call  him  the  poet-philosopher.  He  was  not  a  trained 
philosopher,  but  a  self-made  one.  The  earliest  evidence  of  his 
real  bent  discloses  itself  first  in  his  philological  writings.  In 
theology  or  science  in  general,  an  untrained  scholar  would  not 
receive  serious  recognition,  and  the  poetic  aspect  of  his  mind 
would  not  help  him  out.  Many  scientific  men,  we  fear,  agree, 
in  other  than  a  figurative  sense,  with  Macaulay,  that  the  truth 
of  poe.try  “  is  the  truth  of  madness. ”  It  is  often  the  chief 
criticism  upon  religious  writers  that  they  sacrifice  the  truth 
at  the  altar  of  the  imagination.  Accordingly,  Christ  him¬ 
self  hides  his  meaning  in  parables,  in  figures  of  rhetoric;  and 
his  truth  is  therefore  the  truth  of  madness  and  illusion,  and 
is  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion  and  indifference.  With 
Nietzsche,  however,  it  is  different.  Poetry,  which  the  truth- 
builders  often  reject,  becomes  the  chief  corner-stone  of  his 
master-structure.  His  poetic  style,  which  is  the  pride  of  his 
own  heart,  covers  a  multitude  of  sins. 

In  spite  of  all  protest,  in  spite  of  common  sense,  the  reac¬ 
tionary  spirit  of  the  German  egoist,  it  seems,  is  becoming 
somewhat  of  a  Zeitgeist  in  some  quarters.  “If  there  be 
gods,”  says  he,  “  how  could  I  endure  not  to  be  one  of  them?” 
That  is  the  spirit  of  rebellion  against  the  powers  that  be,  es¬ 
pecially  against  the  tyranny  of  blood  and  iron  in  the  Father- 
land.  Man  desires  freedom  here  below,  emphatically  here 
below,  since  the  earth-song  of  Nietzsche  has  blown  upon  the 
breeze.  Hence  apparently  sane  men  are  ready  to  throw 
away  their  reason  and  to  subscribe  to  the  incendiarism  and 
unreason  of  the  poet-philosopher.  Courses  of  lectures,  we 
understand,  are  devoted  to  him  in  many  of  the  universities 
of  his  native  country.  New  art,  new  literature,  new  life  in 
general,  is  to  be  a  function  of  the  development  of  his  teach¬ 
ing  and  j>er5onality. 
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Wliat,  thejj,  are  some  of  these  inspirational  truths  which 
draw  men’s  attention  Nietzsche-ward  ?  To  study  the  philos¬ 
opher  fragmentarily  is  allowable,  for  the  whole  of  Nietzsche 
is  not  in  every  part.  “A  being  capable  of  purely  altruistic 
actions  alone  is  more  fabulous  than  the  Phoenix.  Never  has 
a  man  done  anything  solely  for  others,  and  without  any  p>er- 
sonal  motive.  How  could  the  ego  act  without  the  ego?  ”  Who 
has  ever  seen  a  being  so  purely  altruistic  that  the  ego  dis¬ 
appeared  entirely  in  the  sacrifice?  If  he  imagines  such  al¬ 
truism  taught  by  Christianity,  we  think  that  he  is  mistaken. 
When  in  a  moment  of  Christian  inspiration  the  multitudes, 
on  one  occasion,  laid  almost  all  their  possessions  at  the  apos¬ 
tles’  feet,  and  when  it  seemed  as  if  all  things  might  be  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  altruistic  fire  of  love,  there  were  still  a  few 
egos  left  unscathed  and  uninjured.  Peter,  John,  James,  and 
Paul  stood  the  altruistic  test,  and  came  out  of  the  pressure 
in  a  rational,  sound  frame  of  mind.  Not  all  virtue  had  gone 
out  of  them.  There  was  still  sufficient  consciousness  of  the 
ego  to  be  found  in  Peter  and  John,  after  they  had  performed 
their  altruistic  service  of  helping  a  lame  man  to  locomotion, 
80  that  one  of  them  cried  out  to  the  marveling  crowd,  “  Why 
fasten  ye  your  eyes  on  us  ?  ”  Christ  never  taught  an  altru¬ 
ism  which  would  result  in  self-effacement.  “  There  is  no 
man  that  hath  left  house,  or  brethren,  or  sisters,  or  mother, 
or  father,  or  children,  or  lands,  for  my  sake,  and  for  the  gos¬ 
pel’s  sake,  but  he  shall  receive  a  hundredfold  now  in  this  time, 
houses,  and  brethren,  and  sisters,  and  mothers,  and  children, 
and  lands.”  No  man  after  the  Christian  fashion  can  be  trul> 
altruistic  without  receiving  assets  to  his  ego.  No  man  can 
be  a  worthy  ego  without  being  altruistic.  If  Jesus  on  one 
occasion  says,  “  Leave  all  and  follow  me,”  on  another  he 
exhorts,  “  Seek,  and  ye  shall  find.”  The  Christian  injunction 
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Be  not  anxious  about  to-morrow  is  answered  by  “  Work 
while  it  is  called  to-day.”  The  man  who  works  his  talents, 
whether  silver,  or  gold,  or  brains,  is  commended.  The 
Christian  ethic  teaches  self-help  for  and  through  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  others. 

An  ego,  it  must  not  be  overlooked,  cannot  thrive  in  a 
vacuum.  “A  man,”  writes  Emerson,  “  is  a  bundle  of  rela¬ 
tions,  a  knot  of  roots,  whose  flower  and  fruitage  is  the  world. 

.  .  .  Put  Napoleon  in  an  island  prison,  let  his  faculties  find 
no  men  to  act  on,  no  Alps  to  climb,  no  stake  to  play  for,  and 
he  would  beat  the  air  and  appear  stupid.”  Was  the  Emperor 
an  ego?  Yes,  not  second  in  rank  to  our  poet-philosopher. 
Was  he  an  altruist  after  the  manner  of  Nietzsche’s  Imagining? 
Did  he  not  strive  to  out-ego  all  other  egos?  Did  he  succeed? 
Was  Napoleon  great  because  of  his  selfishness  or  in  spite 
of  it?  Suppose  that  his  creed  had  been  service,  self-sacrifice, 
would  he  have  been  the  inferior  master  as  he  had  played  the 
role  of  a  diligent  servant?  An  ego  that  is  worth  while  is  the 
product  of  altruism,  not  its  ruling  spirit.  If  Nietzsche  had 
not  been  considerable  of  an  altruist,  he  would  not  have  al¬ 
lowed  a  single  sentence  of  his  to  go  into  print.  A  man  who 
constantly  harbors  such  an  ugly  sentiment  towards  humanity 
as  he  expresses  in  these  words :  “  There  are  only  three  re¬ 

spects  in  which  the  masses  appear  to  me  to  deserve  a  glance 
—  first,  as  blurred  copies  of  great  men,  executed  on  bad 
paper  and  from  worn-out  plates ;  secondly,  as  opposition  to 
the  great ;  and  lastly,  as  instruments  for  the  great ;  for  the  rest 
let  them  go  to  the  devil  and  to  statistics,”  would  not  care  to 
utter  a  word  in  bare  recognition  of  it.  If  it  is  answered 
that  he  expressed  himself  solely  for  the  interests  of  the  super¬ 
man,  and  that  only  the  ideal  man,  who  is  to  be,  the  reply  to 
that  might  be,  that  underneath  his  surface  contempt  for  the 
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race  there  must  be  a  spirit  of  sympathy  for  the  interest  of 
the  best  of  mankind. 

It  seems  to  us  an  extremely  difficult  matter  to  bring  any 
kind  of  order  out  of  the  chaos  of  Nietzsche’s  thinking;  and 
that  extreme  admiration  for  him,  alone,  can  put  out  the  crit¬ 
ic’s  eyes.  If  you  quote  him  on  a  certain  question  and  hold 
him  responsible  for  the  stand  which  he  is  taking,  a  devotee 
of  his  might  fetch  you  up  from  some  other  quarter  of  his 
teaching  a  saying  which  is  not  the  presentation  of  another 
phase  of  the  larger  truth,  but  a  contradiction  of  the  basic 
evaluation  of  his  formei  position.  If  you  would  censure  him 
for  being  a  zealot  in  his  quest  for  the  superman,  one  might 
cite  him,  as  declaring,  “  Everything  good  is  instinct,  and  con¬ 
sequently  easy,  necessary,  free,”  When  he  speaks  of  the 
human  ideal  as  consisting  m  “  the  spiritualization  of  sensu¬ 
ousness,”  you  might  remind  him  that  in  another  place  he 
says,  “It  is  the  voice  of  the  healthy  body.”  “Ye  are  only 
bridges.  Would  that  higher  ones  would  stride  over  you 
unto  the  other  side !  Ye  signify  stairs.  Then  be  not  angry 
with  him  who  riseth  above  you  unto  his  own  height,”  is  an 
exhortation  which  does  not  bring  good  cheer  to  the  ambi¬ 
tious  soul  who  feels,  “  If  there  be  gods,  how  could  I  endure 
not  to  be  one  of  them  ?  ”  And  so  through  page  after  page 
he  flounders,  leaving  the  reader  to  the  destiny  of  discovering 
his  meaning. 

In  one  respect,  however,  his  position  is  clear;  and  that  is 
in  his  attitude  towards  Christianity,  as  he  interprets  it.  The 
only  Christian  that  ever  lived,  he  contends,  died  on  the  cross. 
He  can  hardly  conjure  up  enough  contempt  for  others  who 
fall  so  far  short  of  the  pattern  in  the  mount.  But  how  about 
Nietzsche  himself  in  relation  to  his  superman  ideal?  Did  he, 
in  his  own  life,  attain  to  the  glory  of  that  conception?  Sim- 
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mel,  a  German  critic,  suggests  that  perhaps  the  constant 
gnawing  sense  of  the  discrepancy  between  the  Zarathustra 
self  of  his  prophetic  vision  and  the  Nietzsche  self  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth-century  reality  was  one  of  the  principal  features  of  the 
strain  which  eventually  brought  about  his  mental  collapse. 
Christianity  or  quasi-Christianity  as  it  is  lived,  or  half  lived, 
is  one  thing;  as  it  is  conceived  by  its  Founder  and  expounded 
as  an  ideal  life,  it  is  another  thing.  It  is  our  conviction  that 
the  German  philosopher’s  hostility  is  nothing  short  of  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  rebellion  against  the  very  idea  of  God  himself. 
The  first  tenet  of  Nietzsche’s  decalogue,  we  imagine,  might 
read,  “  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me  ” ;  “  If  there 
be  gods,  how  could  I  endure  not  to  be  one  of  them  ?  ” 

The  God  of  the  Christian,  says  our  philosopher,  is  dead; 
hence  he  mu.st  create  one  for  himself  and  those  who,  like  him¬ 
self,  are  also  in  search  of  one.  '■  I  teach  you  beyond-man.” 
The  beyond-man  is  the  creation  for  which  we  shall  allow  our¬ 
selves  to  be  sacrificed  and  for  which  others  must  sacrifice. 
“  Be  not  angry  with  him  who  riseth  above  you  ” ;  “Ye  sig¬ 
nify  stairs.”  This  superman  is  not  to  be  an  ogre  in  morals, 
in  spite  of  Nietzsche’s  teaching  that  “  in  order  to  subsist,  the 
highest  morality  must  positively  enforce  the  existence  of  im¬ 
morality.”  Whatever  he  means  by  immorality,  whether  as 
commonly  accepted  or  in  a  unique  Nietzsche-sense,  the 
friends  of  the  philosopher  say  that  he  was  not  immoral  him¬ 
self.  Yet  “  The  moralists,”  he  expounds,  “  seem  to  have  a 
hatred  of  the  primeval  forest.  .  .  .  People  utterly  misunder¬ 
stand  the  beast  of  prey  and  the  man  of  prey  (Caesar  Borgia, 
for  example).”  The  superman  character,  we  have  a  right 
to  believe,  should  display  virtue  “  free  from  any  moralic 
acid,”  and  should  be  of  the  primeval-forest,  Caesar-Borgia 
type.  But  to  send  man  back  to  the  primeval  forest  and  to 
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instinct  is  to  flatly  contradict  that  other  high-sounding  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  advocate  of  immorality,  “  Once  ye  were  apes, 
even  now  man  is  ape  in  a  higher  degree  than  any  ape.” 
“  Man  is  something  that  shall  be  surpassed.  What  have  we 
done  to  surpass  him?  ”  Just  to  be  an  ape  or  a  Caesar  Borgia 
does  not  require  effort.  His  superman  is  to  be  an  absolute 
product  of  the  earth.  ”  Beyond-man,”  he  emphasizes,  “  shall 
be  the  significance  of  earth”;  “I  conjure  you,  my  brethren, 
remain  faithful  to  earth,  and  do  not  believe  those  who  speak 
unto  you  of  superterrestrial  hopes  ” !  Nietzsche  strove  hard  to 
confine  his  sui>erman  god  to  earth,  but  he  would  break  his 
chains  and  escape  heavenwards.  We  imagine  that  the  words 
of  i^ineas  as  he  tried  to  embrace  the  ghost  of  his  wife  would 
express  the  state  of  mind  of  the  poet-philosopher  as  the  un¬ 
material  ghost  of  his  superman  creation  was  constantly  elud¬ 
ing  him,  even  to  madness : — 

“Ter  conatus  ibi  collo  dare  bracchia  circum; 

Ter  frustra  comprensa  manus  etfuglt  Imago.” 

But  was  Nietzsche’s  superman  simply  an  earth-born  Titan? 
Was  be  ever  fully  realized  ?  “I  teach  you  the  beyond-man  ” 
is  his  mission,  as  he  tells  us  again  and  again.  The  beyond- 
man  never  is,  but  always  casts  his  shadow  before  him  as  he 
recedes  into  the  future.  He  is  an  ideal,  and  cometh  from  afar, 
and  not  out  of  the  earth.  He  is  made  largely,  we  fear,  of 
pure  mind  stuff,  as  Kingdon  Clifford  would  put  it,  and 
should  be  consigned  to  mythology.  The  elements  which  are 
mixed  in  his  supercreation  and  which  add  to  it  some  human 
stability  are  also  imparted  and  are  superterrestrial.  Whatever 
is  decent  and  respectable  about  the  overmam  is  Christian,  and 
not  of  the  earth  earthy.  If  Nietzsche  strove  hard  to  be  Greek 
or  Heathen,  he  was  still  somewhat  of  a  Christian  in  spite  of 
himself.  He  was  born  in  a  Christian  family,  and  could  not 
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altogether  dirempt  himself  of  his  early  influences.  If  out  of 
his  mouth  proceed  sayings  which  might  stamp  him  a  degen¬ 
erate,  his  enthusiastic  admirers  would  have  us  believe  that 
as  far  as  his  character  is  concerned  he  was  not  the  living  ex¬ 
ponent  of  his  teaching.  “  Nietzsche  never  accepted  for  him¬ 
self,”  says  a  writer  about  him,  ”  the  dictates  of  his  cruel  phi¬ 
losophy.  The  Greeks,  whom  he  worshiped,  would  have  left 
the  wounded  privates  on  the  field.  Why  should  any  one 
take  trouble  to  preserve  the  lives  of  slaves  ?  ”  The  philoso¬ 
pher,  however,  in  war  time,  traveled  with  his  ambulance, 
night  after  night,  tending  the  sufferers,  exposing  himself  to 
the  maladies  which  follow  in  the  wake  of  destruction.  If 
men  are  the  creators  of  their  gods,  as  Nietzsche  and  some 
others  seem  to  imagine,  then  it  is  not  out  of  the  heart  of  the 
philosopher,  which  his  friends  claim  was  a  fountain  of  purity 
and  nobleness,  that  such  a  demon  of  selfishness  as  the  over¬ 
man  could  be  evolved.  We  must  look  for  the  origin  of  this 
superinhuman  creature  elsewhere. 

Can  man  be  the  creator  of  his  God?  Is  it  possible  for 
him  to  be  an  out-and-out  maker  of  anything?  Does  he  man¬ 
ufacture  his  concepts  and  ideals,  or  do  they  come  to  him  as 
the  result  of  growth  and  evolution  through  obedience?  Was 
Nietzsche  not,  like  the  Christian,  obedient  to  the  superterres¬ 
trial  calling  as  he  abandoned  himself  to  an  ideal  which  he 
insisted  must  be  mundane,  but  which  would  elude  him  and 
dwell  in  the  region  of  the  super-mundane? 

“  Ideas  and  ideals,  through  obedience,  grow 
As  grows  the  grass. 

Art  might  obey  but  not  surpass. 

The  passive  master  lent  his  hand 
To  the  vast  soul  that  o’er  him  planned.” 
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The  vast  soul,  terrestrial  soul,  vast  in  the  extent  of  evil 
and  damage  it  wrought  in  the:  mind  of  the  poet-philosopher, 
which  entered  greatly  into  the  content  of  his  thought,  was 
Schopenhauer,  or  some  other  spirit  from  whom  he  could  not 
altogether  free  himself  in  spite  of  his  boast  of  intellectual  in¬ 
dependence.  It  was  quite  early  in  his  life  when  he  came  across 
the  path  of  .Schopenhauer,  who  overturned  his  theory  of  all 
values,  and  started  him  on  the  road  to  destruction.  So  infat¬ 
uated  did  the  pupil  become  with  the  master,  so  imbued  with 
his  spirit,  that  he  called  the  pessimist  his  father.  There  can 
be  no  greater  delusion  than  that  of  a  man-creation.  Ideas 
only  rise  and  develop  as  man  allows  himself  to  become  the 
diligent  servant  of  a  self,  vaster  than  himself,  that  over  him 
plans.  Nietzsche’s  superman  conception  matures  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  various  intellectual  forces  which  fecundate  his 
mind.  The  influence  is  from  without  and  not  from  within. 

Nietzsche’s  antagonism  to  Christianity  is  due  either  to  a 
wilful  misunderstanding  or  ignorance  of  the  spirit  of  its  eth¬ 
ics.  He  despises  it  because  its  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world. 
He  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  though  it  has  the  forward 
look,  the  earth  is  its  habitation,  and  seat  of  its  activity.  If 
unnatural,  impractical  asceticism  has  been  the  law  and  expres¬ 
sion  of  its  past  life,  it  does  not  follow  that  such  an  interpre¬ 
tation  was  the  original  intent  of  its  Founder!  Nietzsche  was 
far  more  of  a  recluse  than  Christ.  Jesus  never  lived  apart 
from  men,  but  spent  a  life  of  service  in  the  midst  of  them. 
His  exhortations  are  practicable  and  apply  to  the  present ; 
“  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness,” 
now;  “Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find,” 
now.  These  are  the  ethical  teachings  which  are  meant  for 
the  life  that  now  is ;  and  without  the  present  possession  of 
life  all  the  outlook  for  the  future  will  be  barren.  “As  you 
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sow  ”  now,  “  so  shall  you  reap  ”  hereafter.  “  Work,”  now, 

“  while  it  is  called  to-day.” 

As  for  rewards  and  punishments  which  are  to  stimulate 
men  to  correct  living,  upon  the  idea  of  which  the  German 
philosopher  pours  out  his  vials  of  wrath,  there  is  a  glorious 
misunderstanding.  Rewards,  we  might  say,  are  in  the  nature 
of  the  case.  Nietzsche  himself  says,  “  Never  has  a  man  done 
anything  solely  for  others  and  without  any  personal  motive.” 
If  that  is  so,  what  objection  can  there  be  to  the  doctrine? 
“  Great  is  your  reward  in  heaven.”  But  does  the  Gospel  mes¬ 
sage  inculcate  the  spirit  of  service  for  reward  only  ?  ”  Who¬ 
soever  would  be  first  among  you  shall  be  your  servant.  Even 
the  Son  of  man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  min¬ 
ister  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many."  The  personal 
motive,  if  any,  becomes  a  kind  of  unconscious  or  subconscious 
cerebration  with  the  true  Christian  as  he  loses  himself  in  spir¬ 
itual  activity.  The  superman  of  Nietzsche  does  things  for 
others  by  yielding  to  the  selfish  motive  altogether.  He  is  to 
ride  on  in  majesty  in  defiance  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
others.  What  he  leaves  behind  him  in  his  self-aggrandizement 
is  wreckage,  not  life.  Through  selfish  seeking  of  his  own  life 
he  loses  it.  That  has  been  the  history  of  every  superman 
monster  that  gave  himself  first,  last,  and  all  the  time  to  his 
own  interests.  How  could  the  ego  act  without  the  ego,” 
says  Nietzsche.  Not  vexy  well,  we  must  answer.  But  what 
is  left  of  the  ego  after  it  has  out-egoed  itself  in  its  selfishness? 
History  bears  evidence  to  the  fact  that  he  that  loses  his  life  in 
the  help  of  others  finds  it,  and  he  that  meanly  seeks  his  own 
loses  by  and  by  that  which  he  now  possesses.  Nietzsche’s 
teaching  of  the  overman,  ethics  is  just  as  much  a  doctrine  of 
reward  as  that  of  the  Christian  which  he  maligns.  It  is  not 
more  terrestrial  or  of  the  present.  “  Upward,  life  itself,” 
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says  the  philosopher,  “  striveth  to  build  itself  with  the  pillars 
and  stairs  unto  far  distances,  it  longeth  to  gaze  and  out¬ 
wards  after  blessed  beauties.  Therefore  it  needeth  height.” 
“  For  what  would  be  my  love  for  beyond-man,  if  I  spake 
otherwise?”  Is  it  not  the  beatific  vision  of  the  superman  that 
fecundates  his  spirit  to  climb  the  celestial  stairs?  Is  not  the 
Christian  caught  up  into  the  heaven  of  a  similar  enthusiasm 
as  he  forgets  himself  in  his  pressing  forward  to  the  mark  of 
the  high  calling?  The  Christian’s  ideal  is  not  a  superman 
monster,  a  Borgia,  or  a  Csesar,  but  the  Strong  Son  of  God, 
who  does  not  take  away  life,  but  gives  it  abundantly.  The 
reward  is  not  insanity,  spiritual  destruction,  but  p>eace  and 
joy  now  and  hereafter.  It  is  this  very  peace  and  joy  which 
Nietzsche  is  unconsciously  seeking;  but  his  perverse  and  de¬ 
generate  teaching  and  spirit,  we  fear,  never  find  it.  A  cari¬ 
cature  of  Carlyle,  in  the  energetic  style  of  Lowell,  sets  forth 
realistically  the  case  of  the  poet-philosopl»er :  “Constitu¬ 
tional  monarchy  is  a  failure,  representative  government  is  a 
gabble,  democracy  a  birth  of  the  bottomless  pit.  There  is  no 
hope  for  mankind  except  in  getting  themselves  under  a  good 
driver,  who  shall  not  spare  the  lash.  .  .  .  Meanwhile  the 
world’s  wheels  have  got  fairly  stalled  in  mire  and  other  mat¬ 
ter  of  every  vilest  ^  consistency  and  most  disgustful  smell. 
What  are  we  do  do?  Carlyle  will  not  let  us  make  a  lever 
with  a  rail  from  the  next  fence,  or  call  in  the  neighbors.  .  .  . 
No,  he  would  have  us  sit  down  beside  him  in  the  slough  and 
shout  lustily  for  Hercules.  If  that  indispensable  demigod 
will  not  or  cannot  come  we  can  find  a  useful  and  instructive 
solace,  during  the  interval  of  shouting,  in  hearty  abuse  of 
human  nature,  which,  at  the  long  last,  is  always  to  blame.” 
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ARTICLE  VI, 

MODERATE  CRITICISM.* 

BY  THE  REVEREND  G.  .S.  GRIFFITHS,  UPPINGHAM,  ENGLAND. 

This  work  may  be  fairly  described  as  a  plausible  but  some¬ 
what  misleading  presentation,  from  the  “  Moderate  ”  stand¬ 
point,  of  the  modern  critical  view  of  the  Pentateuch.  It  is 
written  throughout  in  a  clear  and  emin-cntly  readable  style. 
The  subject-matter  is  well-arranged,  and  the  book  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  copious  indices  and  an  excellent  analysis.  Every 
page  bears  witness  to  the  author’s  industry  and  literary  skill. 
His  general  attitude  towards  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures 
is  one  of  profound  reverence.  He  displays  no  sympathy  with 
the  extreme  positions  and  reckless  methods  of  some  recent 
critics.  His  treatment  of  the  subject  is  marked  by  seriousness 
and  moderation,  and  the  appearance  of  great  fairness.  Per¬ 
haps  its  most  notable  quality  is  its  air  of  invincible  patience. 
The  picture  which  it  suggests  is  that  of  a  singularly  patient 
teacher  instructing  a  group  of  critical  but  rather  stupid  pu¬ 
pils,  answering  their  questions,  wrestling  with  their  diffi¬ 
culties,  disposing  of  their  objections,  and  anxious  always  that 
every  detail  should  be  made  plain.  For  these  and  other  mer¬ 
its  of  the  book  the  credit  rightly  belongs  to  the  author  him¬ 
self.  Its  defects,  on  the  other  hand,  are  partly  due  to  the 
limits  within  which  the  work  is  compressed,  but  chiefly  to 
the  essential  w'eakness  of  the  cause  which  it  represents. 

The  author  states  the  critical  theory  in  the  form  of  three 

*  An  Introduction  to  the  Pentateuch.  By  A.  T.  Chapman,  M.A., 
Emmanuel  ColleRe,  Cambridge.  Pp.  xx.  330,  Cambridge :  The  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  38.  6d.,  net. 
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Propositions;  (1)  The  Pentateuch  (he  uses  the  term  Hex- 
ateuch,  but  on  grounds  that  are  quite  inadequate)  contains 
passages  of  later  date  than  the  time  of  Moses  and  Joshua. 
(2)  The  Pentateuch  is  a  composite  work  in  which  four  doc¬ 
uments  (at  least)  can  be  distinguished.  (3)  The  laws  in  the 
Pentateuch  consist  of  three  separate  Codes  which  belong  to 
different  periods  in  the  history  of  Israel ;  D  being  assigned 
to  the  reign  of  Josiah,  and  P  to  Ezra  after  the  Return.  The 
effective  refutation  in  detail  of  these  propositions  and  the 
various  arguments  by  which  they  are  here  supported  would 
require  much  more  space  than  we  can  presume  to  occupy  in 
this  article.  Besides,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  in  view  of  the 
work  done  by  such  writers  as  Green,  Orr,  G.  L.  Robinson, 
Wiener,  and  others.  Several  articles  dealing  fully  with  many 
of  the  most  important  points  raised  by  Mr.  Chapman  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  during  recent  years.  But 
the  following  observations  of  a  general  character  may  be  per¬ 
mitted. 

With  the  author’s  First  Proposition  as  it  stands  no  tradi¬ 
tionalist  would  be  inclined  to  quarrel.  It  is  true  that  argu¬ 
ments  against  the  Mosaic  date  of  the  Pentateuch  based  on  the 
particular  passages  cited  by  Mr.  Chapman  have  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  answered  by  many  modern  writers.  But  even  if  this 
had  not  been  done,  the  passages  in  question  would  prove  no 
more  than  that  the  text,  which  must  have  been  copied  and 
edited  over  and  over  again  through  a  period  of  many  centu¬ 
ries,  had  suffered  certain  modifications  and  additions  in  the 
process.  Indeed,  on  the  assumption  that  Moses  wrote  the 
Pentateuch,  the  presence  of  post-Mosaica  in  the  text  is  not 
nearly  so  astonishing  as  their  absence  would  have  been.  Cer¬ 
tainly  they  are  insufficient  to  outweigh  the  great  mass  of  in¬ 
ternal  and  external  evidence  on  the  other  side. 
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In  defending  his  Second  Proposition  the  author  (very 
prudently,  as  we  think)  does  not  attach  so  much  value  to 
the  Astnic  “  clue  ”  as  the  earlier  critics  did.  He  uses  it 
merely  to  “  confirm  results  obtained  by  other  critical  meth¬ 
ods,  or,  as  establishing  a  probability  which  is  strengthened  by 
further  investigation.”  r>r.t  in  view  of  the  fact  that  recent 
textual  criticism  has  utterly  discredited  this  famous  “clue,” 
it  is  difficult  to  see  what  can  be  confirmed  or  established  by  it. 
Seeing  it  has  signally  failed  to  establish  itself,  it  would  have 
been  more  discreet,  not  to  say  more  candid,  to  have  abandoned 
it  altogether,  and  relied  entirely  on  the  “  other  critical  meth¬ 
ods.” 

The  argument  from  style  and  vocabulary  is  set  forth  at 
some  length.  We  are  regaled  with  the  customary  lists  of 
words  and  phrases  supposed  to  be  characteristic  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  alleged  documents.  Mr.  Chapman  is  much  more  cau¬ 
tious  in  his  use  of  these  than  many  modern  critics,  but  his 
analysis  will  only  impress  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  (among  other)  facts,  viz.,  (1)  That  the  literary  affin¬ 
ities  of  P  and  E  are  so  great  that  down  to  1853  they  were 
believed  to  be  the  work  of  one  author.  (2)  That  J  and  E  are 
so  similar  in  style  that  the  most  skillful  critical  dissectors 
admit  the  extreme  difficulty  —  in  some  cases  impossibility  — 
of  distinguishing  between  them.  (3)  That  the  literary  analy¬ 
sis  is  by  no  means  so  independent  of  the  Astruc  “  clue  ”  as 
Mr.  Chapman  believes.  (4)  That  the  critical  division  into 
“  documents  ”  presupposes  a  considerable  limitation  of  “  style  ” 
in  the  case  of  each  author.  (5)  That  the  critical  theory 
requires  for  its  support,  not  only  the  postulating  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  “  redactors  ”  whose  proceedings,  according  to  the 
critical  theorists  (who  appear  to  know  them  best),  are  char¬ 
acterized  by  an  amazing  inconsistency ;  but  also  a  minuter 
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subdivision  into  “series”  of  documents  ('JS  J®,  and  so 
forth).  (6)  That  in  any  case  the  argument  from  style  must 
be  largely  subjective ;  and  that,  in  fact,  critical  writings  show 
that  it  is  so.  And  (7)  that  it  is  far  from  certain  that  in  an 
ancient  book  such  as  the  Pentateuch,  treating  of  a  g’reat  va¬ 
riety  of  subjects,  differences  of  style  are  an  infallible  indica¬ 
tion  of  diversity  of  authorship.^ 

In  his  argument  for  the  composite  character  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  our  author  has  not  allowed  sufficient  weight  to  the 
numerous  signs  of  unity  which  are  manifest  in  the  work  in 
its  present  form.  He  igpiores  the  fact  (to  which  his  own 
analysis  bears  witness)  that  not  one  of  the  alleged  “  sources  ” 
J,  E,  and  P,  as  it  is  found  in  the  Pentateuch,  is  complete  in 
itself.  Many  instances  might  be  quoted  in  which  statements 
contained  in  one  document  presuppose  statements  which  are 
only  found  in  another,  and  are  quite  unintelligible  apart  from 
them,  so  that  if  the  documents  ever  existed  in  a  separate  and 
complete  form,  missing  parts  of  one  correspond  to  the  extant 
portions  of  the  others.  ^  It  is  in  this  connection  that  the  va¬ 
rious  “  redactors  ”  prove  such  useful  allies  to  the  “  critics.” 
But  on  what  principle  they  pieced  together  these  fragments 
from  different  documents,  or,  indeed,  why  they  should 
take  pains  to  do  so  at  all,  is  not  explained.  If  P,  e.g.,  ever 
existed  as  an  independent  document,  and  was  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  as  an  authentic  representation  of  the  Mosaic  history 
and  legislation,  why  should  it  be  deemed  necessary  to  com¬ 
bine  it  in  this  “  mosaic  ”  fashion  with  JE  ? 

Mr.  Chapman  admits  that  “  unity  of  purpose  ”  is  shown 
in  the  Pentateuch.  He  denies,  however,  that  this  fact  indi¬ 
cates  unity  of  authorship.  He  evidently  believes  that  it  may 

‘For  the  contrary  view,  see  II.  M.  Wiener,  Origin  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  p.  90. 
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be  credited  to  the  “  redactors.”  But  there  is  one  striking 
mark  of  unity  present  in  the  Pentateuch  which  cannot  prop¬ 
erly  be  attributed  to  redactors  however  skillful  they  may 
have  been  —  and  the  alleged  redactors  of  the  Pentateuch  bv 
all  accounts  were  far  from  skillful !  It  may  be  noticed  in 
the  delineation  of  character.  The  chief  personages  in  the 
history  are  w'ell-defined,  and  the  representation  of  them  is 
consistent  throughout.  There  are  not  three  Jacobs  or  three 
Josephs  appearing  with  different  characteristics  according 
as  they  are  described  by  J,  E,  or  P.  It  is  the  same  Moses 
who  is  depicted  in  all  the  documents.  This  unity  of  repre¬ 
sentation  is  not  artificial  but  organic.  It  is  not  confined  to 
the  author’s  comments  upon  his  characters,  which  indeed  are 
very  few :  it  reveals  itself  naturally  and  spontaneously  in 
the  course  of  the  narrative,  in  the  actual  incidents  recorded. 
This  phenomenon  points  to  the  substantial  unity  of  the 
“  sources  ”  rather  than  to  the  harmonizing  efforts  of  re¬ 
dactors. 

The  author’s  Third  Proposition  deals  with  the  most  im¬ 
portant  point  of  all,  viz.,  the  dating  of  the  documents.  He 
points  out  that  in  each  document  there  is  embedded  a  code 
of  laws,  and  these  codes  enable  him  to  discover  the  respective 
dates  at  which  the  documents  were  produced  and  published. 
He  argues  in  favor  of  the  sequence  JE,  D,  P,  on  the  two 
familiar  lines:  (1)  comparison  of  the  Codes  with  each  other, 
emphasizing  discrepancies  and  variations  which  appear  to 
confirm  his  theory,  while  ignoring  those  differences  which 
imply  the  priority  of  P  to  D ;  (2)  comparison  of  the  Codes 
with  the  history  (or  rather,  with  the  Wellhausen  version  of 
the  history),  in  the  course  of  which  he  endeavors  to  show  a 
“  development  ”  which  reaches  its  climax  in  the  system  of  P. 
His  “  test  cases  ”  are  the  laws  concerning  slavery,  and  the 
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regulation  of  worship.  On  these  two  selected  battlefields  we 
may  commend  him  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Mr.  H.  M. 
Wiener. 

In  common  with  most  writers  of  the  ^loderate  school,  Mr. 
Chapman  ignores  the  logical  issues  of  the  theory  he  ex¬ 
pounds.  The  validity  of  the  Graf-Wellhausen  hypothesis 
depends,  of  course,  on  the  quantity  and  weight  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  which  may  be  adduced  in  its  favor.  But  if  that  hy¬ 
pothesis  be  sound,  then  certain  conclusions,  usually  teamed 
“Rationalistic,”  as  to  the  origin  and  development  of  the  He¬ 
brew  religion,  the  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament,  and, 
ultimately,  the  character  of  Christianity  itself  as  a  Faith 
which  has  its  roots  deep  down  in  the  soil  of  the  Mosaic  dis¬ 
pensation,  logically  and  inevitably  follow.  This  is  not  merely 
admitted,  but  insisted  upon  by  conservative  writers  and  by 
most  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the  modern  critical  movement. 
This  fact  taken  alone  is  no  refutation  of  the  ”  critical  theory.” 
If,  on  other  grounds,  the  truth  of  that  theory  can  be  dem¬ 
onstrated,  the  conclusions  to  which  it  points  must  be  accepted. 
But  it  seems  to  us  that  they  ought  to  be  fully  and  frankly 
set  forth  in  a  book  which  is  designed  for  the  instruction  of 
the  rising  generation. 

It  is  a  weakness  of  the  Moderate  party  that  while  they 
accept  the  Wellhausen  analysis,  they  appear  to  reject  the 
religious  theory  on  which  it  is  partly  based,  as  well  as  the 
estimate  of  Judaism  and  Christianity  to  which, it  leads.  In 
this  particular,  Mr.  Chapman’s  work  shows  no  advance  on 
that  of  his  predecessors  in  the  same  field.  He  draws  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  literary  form  of  the  Pentateuch  —  to 
which,  mainly,  he  applies  the  critical  method  —  and  its  con¬ 
tents,  the  greater  part  of  which  he  believes  to  be  very  an¬ 
cient.  But  his  eflforts  to  show  that  acceptance  of  the  critical 
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analysis  is  consistent  with  a  belief  in  the  general  trustworthi¬ 
ness  and  divine  inspiration  of  the  Pentateuch^  though  mani¬ 
festly  sincere,  are  by  no  means  convincing. 

He  briefly  mentions  the  fact  that  the  “  critical  theory  ”  is 
regarded  with  suspicion  by  many  because  of  its  association 
with  rationalistic  speculations  and  assumptions  concerning 
miracles,  prophecy,  and  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  Hebrew 
religion,  and  because  of  the  avowed  rationalism  of  some  mod¬ 
ern  critical  writers.  But  he  does  little  to  allay  that  suspicion. 
His  reply  is  that  such  speculations  and  assumptions  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  higher  criticism ;  that  each  argument  should  be 
judged  on  its  merits ;  and  that  the  strength  and  value  of  an  ar¬ 
gument  does  not  depend  upon  the  character  of  him  who  pro¬ 
duces  it.  The  reply  is  true  in  substance,  but  it  only  affects  those 
cases  in  which  rationalistic  preconceptions  are  made  the  basis  of 
the  critical  theory,  and  even  here  it  is  not  relevant.  It  is  true 
that  rationalistic  views  of  miracles,  prophecy,  etc.,  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  genuine  higher  criticism  whose  province  and 
methods  are  strictly  literary;  but  they  seem  to  have  very 
much  to  do  with  the  Pentateuchal  criticism,  the  results  of 
which  are  cordially  accepted  by  our  author  and  set  forth  in 
his  book.  He  himself  (p.  34)  admits  (as,  indeed,  he  is  bound 
to  do)  the  inadequacy  of  the  literary  method  (i.e.  “higher 
criticism”:  z'lde  p.  21)  alone.  “To  determine  when  the  dif¬ 
ferent  documents  contained  in  the  Hexateuch  were  written 
is  a  historical  investigation  rather  than  a  literary  one.”  And 
it  is  precisely  in  the  historical  methods  of  the  Wellhausen 
school  that  rationalistic  views  are  not  merely  associated  with 
the  critical  theory;  they  are  part  of  the  foundation  on  which 
it  rests.  Be  it  remembered  that  the  date  of  the  Pentateuch 
is  the  important  point.  But  while  literary  criticism  may  dem¬ 
onstrate  the  composite  character  of  the  work  and  resolve  it 
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into  its  original  “  documents,”  compositeness  (even  if  it 
could  be  proved,  which  we  doubt)  is  in  itself  no  evidence  of 
very  late  date.  Nor  (as  we  have  seen)  do  the  post-Mosaica 
and  the  linguistic  criteria  afford  any  sure  support  for  the 
theory  of  post-Mosaic  date.  This  is  shown,  e.g.,  by  the  fact 
that  literary  criticism  (before  it  was  reenforced  by  historical 
criticism)  was  unanimous  in  proclaiming  P  to  be.  the  earliest 
of  the  ”  sources  ” :  but  the  critics  are  now  agreed  that  P  is 
the  latest.  Genuine  higher  criticism  is  unable  to  establish  the 
critical  dating  of  the  Pentateuch.  And  as  it  is  the  date  that  is 
important,  it  is  irrelevant  to  say  that  speculations  about  inspi¬ 
ration  and  miracles  have  nothing  to  do  with  higher  criticism. 
It  would  have  been  more  to  the  pwint  if  Mr.  Chapman  could 
have  said  that  rationalistic  assumptions  have  nothing  to  do 
with  modern  historical  criticism ;  but  that  is  precisejy  what 
cannot  be  affirmed  in  view  of  the  writings  of  Graf,  Vatke, 
Wellhausen,  Kuenen,  and  other  acknowledged  “  founders  of 
criticism.” 

Again,  it  is  generally  true  that  the  force  of  an  argument  is 
independent  of  the  orthodoxy  of  the  critic.  The  fact  that 
Wellhausen  (e.g.)  is  a  “rationalist”  may  not  affect  the  co¬ 
gency  of  his  reasoning  on  many  points ;  but  when  it  is  ob¬ 
served  how  prominent  a  part  subjectivity  plays  in  his  literary 
analysis,  and  how  frequently  his  rationalistic  preconceptions 
are  made  an  essential  part  of  the  basis  of  his  theory,  surely, 
devout  believers  may  be  excused  if  they  regard  the  theory 
itself  with  some  measure  of  suspicion.  ; 

But  if  Mr.  Chapman’s  “  reply  ”  were  sufficient  to  dissipate 
this  suspicion,  there  still  remains  the  other  aspect  of  the  con¬ 
nection  between  Rationalism  and  Modern  criticism,  viz.,  those 
cases  in  which  the  critical  process  leads  inevitably  to  ration¬ 
alistic  conclusions.  Let  it  be  repeated  that  it  is  the  date  of 
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the  Pentateuch  that  is  important.  On  this  depend  its  histor¬ 
ical  value  and  its  divine  inspiration.  The  Pentateuch  pro¬ 
fesses  to  be  the  record  of  a  Divine  revelation  communicated 
to  Moses  to  be  by  him  imparted  to  the  Israelites.  That  reve¬ 
lation  includes  the  spiritual  truths  which  they  were  to  believe, 
and  the  moral  laws  by  which  their  conduct  was  to  be  governed. 
No  doubt  there  are  many  who,  like  Mr.  Chapman,  succeed 
to  their  own  satisfaction  in  combining  acceptance  of  “crit¬ 
ical  results  ”  with  belief  in  the  general  trustworthiness  of 
the  Pentateuchal  narratives  and  the  supernatural  origin  of  the 
revelation  which  they  contain.  How  they  do  it  we  cannot 
even  imagine.  Certainly,  it  is  by  no  known  process  of  logic. 
For  if  these  narratives  were  first  committed  to  writing  some 
centuries  after  the  events  which  they  describe,  on  what 
grounds  can  Mr.  Chapman  or  any  other  “  moderate  ”  critic 
dispute  the  verdict  of  Kuenen,  who  regards  even  JE  as  un- 
historical  ?  Kuenen’s  opinion  may  be  wrong  —  we  believe 
it  to  be  entirely  wrong  —  but  if  his  dating  of  the  Codes  is 
correct,  his  judgment  on  their  historicity  cannot  be  contested. 
It  is  true  that  numerous  examples  may  be  quoted  of  historical 
works,  written  long  after  the  times  of  which  they  profess  to 
be  an  account,  which  nevertheless  are  regarded  as  authorita¬ 
tive.  But  these  works  are  based  upon  written  documents. 
The  case  of  the  Pentateuch  is  different.  For  (1)  it  contains 
a  number  of  extraordinary  statements  which  are  so  inextri¬ 
cably  interwoven  with  the  narrative  of  the  Exodus,  the 
Sinaitic  covenant,  and  the  desert  wanderings,  that  they  can¬ 
not  be  eliminated  without  destroying  the  whole  history,  and 
which  can  be  received  only  on  the  clearest  possible  evidence. 
And  (2)  it  is  obvious  that  this  evidence  must  be,  at  least, 
contemporaneous.  But  the  critical  theory  in  its  most  moder¬ 
ate  form  (and  this  is  certainly  true  of  Mr.  Chapman’s  state- 
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ment  of  it)  contends  that  even  the  earliest  of  the  Pentateuchal 
sources  is  founded  upon  oral  tradition  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation  through  a  pyeriod  of  some  centuries. 
Sir  W.  Muir,  who  is  certainly  entitled  to  be  heard  on  the 
subject  of  Oriental  tradition,  has  clearly  shown,  by  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  actual  growth  of  the  Moslem  tradition,  that  oral 
tradition  pure  and  simple  possesses  no  historical  value  aftey 
the  lapse  of  a  few  generations.  Under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  the  oral  traditions  concerning  Mahomet  became  a 
mass  of  discordant  tale3  and  wild  extravagances.  Two  hun¬ 
dred  years  after  the  death  of  Mahomet,  out  of  GOO, 000  tra¬ 
ditions  then  current,  only  2000  could  be  deemed  to  have  the 
slightest  claim  to  be  regarded  as  authentic.  What  would  have 
been  the  condition  of  oral  traditions  concerning  Moses,  to 
say  nothing  of  Abraham,  in  the  ninth  century  b.c.  ?  The  fact 
is  that  “  the  value  of  tradition  depends  absolutely  on  the  date 
at  which  it  ceased  to  be  oral  by  being  fixed  in  writing. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  few  generations  oral  tradition  loses  all 
pretence  of  simple  truth.  Instead  of  furnishing  any  material 
of  fact  whatever  for  history,  it  can  be  regarded  but  as  the 
creature  of  fancy.”  If  then  the  Pentateuch  is  only  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  traditions  committed  to  writing  centuries  after  the  time 
of  which  it  professes  to  be  a  record,  it  cannot  possess  the 
slightest  historical  value  —  in  other  words,  it  is  not  what 
Mr.  Chapman  calls  it,  “a  religious  history”:  it^is  merely  a 
religious  romance. 

But  if  the  Pentateuch  is  unhistorical,  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
supernatural  revelation  of  which  it  claims  to  be  the  medium? 
According  to  the  biblical  view  expressed  not  only  in  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  but  also  by  the  prophets  and  historians,  Jehovah  chose 
Israel  to  be  his  peculiar  people,  befriended  and  protected  them, 
delivered  them  out  of  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  succored  them 
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in  distress,  manifested  himself  to  their  leader,  and  gave  them 
laws  and  ordinances  by  obedience  to  which  they  might  prove 
their  loyalty  to  him.  But  the  critical  view  reverses  all  this, 
and  conceives  of  Jehovah  as  chosen  by  Israel,  and  served 
and  worshiped  in  ways  which  were  discovered  by  repeated 
experiments  through  a  long  period.  The  two  theories  are 
diametrically  opposed.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Chapman,  like  other 
"  moderate  ”  writers,  but  unlike  many  advanced  critics,  re¬ 
gards  a  great  part  of  the  Pentateuchal  legislation  —  even  of 
the  Priestly  Code  —  as  very  ancient  makes  no  diflFcrence.  It 
matters  little  how  ancieut  it  was,  if  it  was  not  Divinely  com¬ 
municated,  but  the  result  of  many  experiments,  reformations, 
and  revolutions.  True,  Mr.  Chapman  upholds  its  divinity  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  the  development  of  laws  and  principles 
which  were  given  through  Moses  from  the  beginning.  But 
unhappily  he  has  omitted  to  specify  any  such. 

This  reminds  us  that  Mr.  Chapman  is  net  happy  in  his  at¬ 
tempted  refutation  of  the  charge  brought  against  the  critical 
theory  that  it  postulates  a  series  of  “  frauds  ”  perpetrated 
upon  the  Jewish  i>eople  at  various  times  by  priests  and 
prophets.  According  to  criticism  laws  were  imposed  on  the 
nation  in  the  name  of  Moses  of  which  Moses  himself  knew 
nothing.  The  reply  to  this  appears  to  be  that  the  successive 
codes  were  rightly  attributed  to  Moses  because  they  embodied 
principles  which  their  authors  regarded  as  communicated  by 
God  to  Moses  when  the  Hebrews  were  delivered  from  bondage 
and  chosen  by  him  as  a  people  in  order  that  “they  might 
keep  His  statutes  and  observe  His  laws.”  Without  enlarging 
upon  the  insuperable  difficulties  of  the  critical  version  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  Deuteronomy  atid  the  Priestly  Code 
were  published,  we  may  refer  to  one  point,  Mr.  Chapman’s 
treatment  of  which  is  extremely  unsatisfactory,  viz.,  the  crit- 
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ical  explanation  of  the  connection  of  Moses  with  the  Jewish 
legislation. 

If  the  Codes  embody  genuine  Mosaic  principles,  what  are 
those  principles,  and  where  may  we  hope  to  find  them?  Ac¬ 
cording  to  our  author’s  First  Preposition,  even  JR  must  be 
dated  long  after  the  time  of  Moses.  And  he  insists  that  even 
the  author  of  Deuteronomy,  tliough  acquainted  with  the  laws 
of  JE,  did  not  connect  them  with  the  Sinaitic  covenant :  he 
knew  of  no  Mosaic  legislation  at  Horeb  save  the  Decalogue. 
Further,  if  the  narratives  rest  only  upon  oral  tradition  there 
is  no  reliable  history  of  Moses  extant.  How,  then,  may  we  be 
certified  that  the  Codes  were  really  draw’n  up  “  in  the  spirit 
of  Mosc.s”?  Was  Ezekiel’s  code  not  drawn  up  in  the  spirit 
,of  Moses?  If  it  was  Mosaic  in  spirit  why  was  it  too  net  as¬ 
cribed  to  Moses?  Was  its  failure  to  secure  recognition  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  published  in  the  prophet’s  name  instead 
of  being  attributed  to  Moses?  On  the  critical  hypothesis  the 
only  reasonable  explanation  of  the  ascription  of  the  laws  to 
Moses  is,  that  his  name  invested  them  with  an  authoritative 
character  which  otherwise  they  would  not  have  possessed.  And 
this  fact  is  itself  a  powerful  argument  for  the  genuineness  of 
the  Pentateuchal  legislation.  The  belief  that  Moses  was  the 
Divinely  appointed  lawgiver  of  Israel,  whose  authority  was 
greater  than  that  of  kings  and  prophets,  could  not  have  arisen 
at  a  late  date.  It  could  not  have  arisen  at  any  time  if  it  had 
no  historical  foundation. 

Much  more  might  be  said,  but  tbo  foregoing  observations 
may  suffice  to  show  that  Bowdlerized  Wellhausenism  is  no 
better  than  the  undiluted  article. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

THE  REVIVAL  OF  BUDDHISM  IN  JAPAN. 

BY  THE  REVEREND  SAMUEL  C.  BARTLETT,  OTARU,  JAPAN. 

“  Oh,  it  Is  beginning  to  rain.  Please  let  me  out  so  that  you  can 
get  in  out  of  the  rain.” 

“  No,  Granny,  I  have  taken  your  money  to  pull  you  in  my  jin- 
rikisha,  and  I  could  not  let  you  down.” 

"  Oh,  never  mind  the  money.  I’m  an  old  country-woman  and 
used  to  the  rain,  but  you  are  a  smart  city  fellow  and  ought  not  to 
get  wet.” 

The  gentle  simplicity  of  this  old  dame  is  a  fair  sample  of 
the  large  part  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  visitors 
who  have  recently  gathered  in  Kyoto  to  honor  the  seven  hun¬ 
dredth  anniversary  of  the  great  new  religious  movement  in¬ 
itiated  by  Honen  Shonin,  who  may  be  called  the  second  founder 
of  Buddhism. 

There  were  many,  many  gaping  thousands  from  the  far 
country-side,  with  their  tickets  sewed  on  their  sleeves,  and 
divided  into  “  bumpkin  bands,”  each  with  its  guide  or  hotel- 
ninner  at  the  head,  and  distinguished  from  innumerable 
other  companies  by  gaudy  badges  or  scarfs  or  turbans  to 
match  their  leaders’  banners.  From  temple  to  temple  of  the 
lesser  lights  of  the  Jodo  sect  they  trudged,  gathered  in  twos 
and  threes  and  fives  where  the  evangelistic  bands,  over  a 
hundred  strong  of  picked  men,  were  preaching  the  gospel  of 
Amida’s  mercy;  and  with  tears  of  joy,  cries  of  admiration, 
and  sighs  of  awe  climbed  up  to  where  Chionin’s  mighty  tem¬ 
ple  was  hung  with  thousands  of  yards  of  rainbow  silk  in 
strips  a  yard  wide.  • 

Chiohin  is  Ihe  temple  most  intimately  connected  with  the 
faith.  Here  were  held  the  great  ceremonies,  to  which  mu- 
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sicians  from  Tokyo,  and  bands  of  dancers  from  further  away, 
gave  their  services,  and  thousands  of  priests  gave  their  pres¬ 
ence.  At  Chidnin  was  unspeakable  bustle  of  selling  amulets, 
badges,  books,  and  maps,  as  well  as  lunches  and  other  food. 
But  the  remoter  corners  of  the  temple  grounds  and  grave¬ 
yards  were  the  scene  of  many  a  touching  burst  of  emotion 
and  piety.  Buddhism  seemed  most  dead  where  it  was  most 
gorgeous,  and  most  alive  in  these  sighs  and  tears  in  retire¬ 
ment  and  secret. 

Every  fifty  years  since  the  seventeenth  century  the  same 
event  has  been  celebrated  with  pageant,  and  ceremony,  and 
the  gift  of  a  new  posthumous  name  to  the  great  founder ;  but 
railroad,  electricity,  modern  invention,  and  modern  organiza¬ 
tion  have,  for  the  first  time,  contributed  to  the  greatness  of 
this  year’s  celebration.  Has  the  religious  significance  of  the 
occasion  advanced  in  the  same  degree? 

Curious  to  know  what  the  great  scholars  (Ph.D.’s  from 
Germany,  Litt.D.’s,  famous  preachers)  and  contemplative 
students  of  the  doctrine,  as  well  as  the  common  people,  would 
answer  to  that  question,  I  went  to  hear  some  eight  addresses 
in  the  city  hall,  and  came  away  each  night  more  and  more  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  power  of  resistance  still  remaining  in  the 
Jodo  and  allied  sects,  as  well  as  more  than  ever  convinced 
that  the  noble  truth  which  they  have  all  but  grasped  can  be¬ 
come  truly  vital  only  when  more  completely  severed  from 
India  than  is  possible  to  any  faith  that  branches  from  Budd¬ 
hist  stock. 

According  to  Japanese  custom,  the  most  drawing  speaker 
was  kept  for  the  last;  but  the  audience,  which  was  fully  half 
priests,  listened  with  intere;st  from  the  beginning. 

The  first  sp>eaker  chose  to  speak  on  “  Four  Aspects  of 
Memorials  for  the  Dead.”  It  was  a  timely  topic ;  for  many 
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people  are  ridiculing  liuddhism  as  a  mere  convenience  for 
the  burial  of  the  dead,  whose  use  for  tlie  living  is  nil. 

Appearing  in  the  regulation  priestly  garb,  he  said,  for  sub¬ 
stance,  that  these  oft-despised  memorials  for  the  dead  were 
of  immense  value  to  the  living. 

First,  because  they  not  only  showed  but  nourished  grati¬ 
tude,  a  sentiment  without  w'hich  a  human  heart  was  no  better 
than  a  beast’s.  He  claimed  that  the'patriotism  for  which  Japan 
was  noted  was  not  a  racial  trait,  but  a  gift  of  religion,  mainly 
through  these  ceremonies ;  since  through  the  gratitude  they 
induced  they  were  an  invaluable  bond  of  national  cohesion. 
“  To  leave  the  dead  to  oblivion  is  to  cut  off  our  o'.vn  root.” 

In  the  second  place,  these  memorials  were  tl:e  means  by 
which  the  spirit  of  the  dead  was  inherited.  How  little  weight 
was  to  be  attached  to  the  mere  form,  which,  severed  from 
the  spirit,  was  hypocrisy,  was  illustrated  by  the  act  of  one 
of  the  great  teachers  of  ancient  times.  Invited  to  such  a 
memorial,  he  went ;  but,  being  debarred  in  some  wmy  from 
appearing  as  a  great  teacher,  he  w  ent  dressed  as  a  begging 
friar.  The  treatment  accorded  to  him  was  contemptuous  and 
rude  in  the  extreme.  Later  he  went  again  in  his  full  regalia 
to  the  same  house,  and,  being  given  the  place  of  honor,  had 
set  before  him  a  grand  feast.  He  thereupon  stripped  off  his 
rich  clothes,  which  he  placed  on  the  cushion  assigned  to  him, 
and,  moving  to  a  lower  place,  said :  “  I  have  given  to  the 

clothes  the  place  and  feast  you  prepared  for  them ;  now  bring 
me  what  you  think  is  good  enough  for  me,  as  you  did  the 
last  time  I  came,” 

In  fact,  the  simpler  feast  was  the  be.tter,  if  the  difference 
in  cost  could  be  contributed  in  the  name  of  the  dead  to  com¬ 
fort  some  needy  mortal  still  alive. 

In  the  third  place,  it  made  us  conscious  of  the  guardianship 
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of  the  dead.  General  Oku,  as  he  walked  among  the  cherry- 
blossoms  of  his  garden,  said  that  he  was  gathering  strength 
which  his  ancestors  were  giving  him. 

The  fourth  aspect  of  these  m.emorials  that  was  worthy  of 
attention  was  that  they  draw  us  into  relation  with  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  wise  dead.  What  wonder  that  in  these  days,  when 
the  tablets  of  the  dead  are  so  little  honored,  there  is  such 
disheartening  corruption  among  the  young?  “Out  of  800 
pupils  in  one  public  school  whom  I  questioned,  and  out  of  500 
in  another,  only  36  and  16  respectively  were  taught  to  w'orship 
the  tablets  of  their  ancestors.”  “  We  conclude,  then,  that 
only  dependence  on  the  past  can  insure  a  great  future.” 

The  next  man  chose  a  text  from  the  sayings  of  Honen 
Shonin,  which  the  speaker  said  summed  up  his  spirit,  namely, 
"To  read  ten  thousand  books  to  tatters  and  not  understand 
a  single  letter.”  He  was  dressed  in  European  clothes,  and 
wore  about  his  neck  the  kesa  of  the  sect.  He  summarized 
as  follow^s  the  growth  of  Buddhist  religion  until  Hdnen’s 
gp’eat  revolution : — 

India,  the  home  of  Buddhism,  was  like  a  nursery  of  young 
trees.  The  wonderful  message  of  Sakya  Muni  was  appre¬ 
ciated  ;  so  that  every  word  was  hunted  out  and  written  down, 
and  costly  temples  and  ceremonies  marked  the  honor  due  to 
him  and  his.  This  Buddhism  of  outward  adoration  was  the 
earliest  Buddhism  introduced  into  Japan.  Buddha  was  added 
with  others  to  the  list  of  Japanese  gods.  This  was  the  Budd¬ 
hism  of  the  Nara  capital  prior  to  a.d.  800. 

After  India,  China.  China  received  Buddhism  in  a  foreign 
tongue.  Translation  required  interpretation,  and  led  to  in¬ 
finite  subtle  argument,  which  brought  the  truth  nearer  to  the 
minds  of  men.  The  tree  had  blossomed,  but  in  China  and  in 
the  Heian  period  (Kyoto  was  called  Heian  when  first  made 
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capital)  of  Japanese  Buddhism  only  the  fruitless  flower,  phi¬ 
losophy,  had  resulted.  Shingon,  Tendai,  and  the  allied  Chi¬ 
nese  sects  were  of  this  nature,  each  stoutly  (at  times  by  force 
of  arms)  maintaining  its  view  of  the  essence  of  all  things, 
whether  mystery  or  power  or  greatness  or  Nothingness  or 
what. 

Men’s  hearts  failed  them.  Such  subtleties  had  no  power 
to  comfort  them,  and  the  controversies  which  grew  out  of 
them,  so  far  from  staying  the  evils  of  the  times,  actually  ag¬ 
gravated  them  by  the  violence,  intrigues,  and  corruption  of 
warring  priests.  “  Into  the  midst  of  such  irreligious  religion 
came  Honen,  as  Christ  came  to  rebuke  the  scribes  and  Phar¬ 
isees  at  Jerusalem.”  This  was  the  introduction  of  the  Kama¬ 
kura,  or  Japanese,  age  of  Buddhism,  the  Fruition  of  Sakya’s 
work.  No  longer  a  mere  cultus,  nor  a  philosophy,  but  a 
living  religion,  affecting  the  whole  nature  to  its  depths,  it  was 
destined  to  grow  in  power  till  now,  seven  hundred  years  after¬ 
wards,  Honen’s  influence  is  stronger  than  ever. 

Benkyo  Kajio  (A.B.),  on  “The  Standard  for  the  Choice 
of  a  Religion.” 

“  There  is  religion  everywhere  where  there  is  humanity,  whether 
It  be  in  a  remote  mountain  fastness  or  a  tiny  island.  African  sav¬ 
ages  and  Parisian  scholars  alike  have  some  kind  of  religion.  There 
is  almost  infinite  variety  in  form,  but  in  one  thing  unity  —  the  cry 
of  the  human  to  reach  the  superhuman.  Put  in  another  form.  The 
human  frame  is  full  of  requirements,  desires,  lusts.  The  mind  has 
corresponding  aspirations,  practically  unlimited  in  extent  —  the 
desire  to  know,  to  possess,  to  be  free,  and  the  like.  Contrasted 
with  this  great  aspiration  is  the  pitiful  impotence  of  the  person, 
limited  by  a  body  that  demands  constant  fostering  attention,  and 
even  so  can  never  be  satisfied  —  the  problem  of  unlimited  aspira¬ 
tions  hopeless  of  realization. 

“  Rebellion  of  the  spirit  at  the  tyranny  of  the  body  is  a  plausible 
solution.  It  has  been  worked  out  to  exhaustion.  -It  will  never  be 
done  better  than  by  the  great  ascetics  of  India.  They  have  demon¬ 
strated  for  all  time  that  mere  destruction  of  the  body  in  the  at- 
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tempt  to  deny  its  demands  can  never  bring  peace.  Of  that  there 
is  DO  hope  but  in  the  gift  of  the  Infinite.  The  problem  of  religion 
is  bow  to  bring  this  supply  from  the  Infinite.  But  there  are  many 
religions  fitted  in  different  degrees  to  serve  this  purpose.  How 
shall  we  decide  on  the  right  one? 

“All  comparisons  of  value  have  to  be  in  accordance  with  a  stan¬ 
dard  of  measure.  Length,  area,  capacity,  curvature,  power,  and  so 
on  have  their  standards  —  the  foot,  the  acre,  the  peck,  the  degree, 
the  horse-power,  etc.  Seeing,  then,  that  all  religions  have  the  com¬ 
mon  object,  what  is  the  standard  to  apply  in  discovering  their 
relative  efficiency?  That  is  implied  in  their  object.  What  in  re¬ 
ligion  puts  frail  humanity  in  possession  of  the  infinite  power? 
There  are  obviously  three  qualities  essential:  on  the  human  side, 
ease;  on  the  divine  side,  certainty;  in  the  uniting  power,  rationality. 

“Applying  the  standard,  there  is  certainly  nothing  easier  than 
yammu  Amida  Itutsu,  given  to  us  by  Honen ;  and  than  the  power  of 
Amida’s  mercy  there  is  nothing  surer.  Thus  far  we  find  ourselves 
corroborated  by  tbe  amazing  similarity  of  another  great  religion, 
Christianity;  but  on  the  next  point  we  are  directly  opposed  —  in 
our  favor.  Christianity  is  not  rational;  while  Jodo  is  completely  so. 

“  For  we  teach  that  the  finite  and  the  infinite  meet  in  the  tripar¬ 
tite  soul  —  the  reason,  the  emotions,  and  the  will.  These  are  the 
names  of  these  faculties  at  their  meeting-noint,  but  in  the  finite 
soul  they  are  perverted,  and  are  named  covetousness,  anger,  and 
foolishness  (ton  jin  chi);  while  in  the  infinite  they  are  glorified 
into  enlightenment,  calm,  and  mercy  (chi  dan  on).  This  glorified 
character  flows  into  the  human  through  the  meeting-place,  the 
formula  Nammu  Amida  Itutsu. 

“  People  bring  the  criticism  that  this  leaving  all  to  Amida  makes 
believers  irresponsible.  This  is  not  Jod5  doctrine.  That  teaches 
that  if  even  the  bad  may  through  Amida  be  born,  the  good  may 
become  parents  themselves.  Through  Nammu  Amida  Butsu  we  are 
born  Into  instant  peace,  but  that  leads  to  growth  in  gratitude,  and 
all  its  works.” 

The  next  speaker,  Nakashima  Koshi,  chosen  to  close  one 
session,  was  a  very  popular  preacher  of  the  sect.  Though  he 
spoke  in  full  priestly  robes  he  was  exceedingly  colloquial. 
He  said: — 

"  The  time  is  late,  and  I  must  not  take  your  attention  long.  My 
subject,  as  you  see  It  posted  before  you,  was  to  have  been  'Nature 
and  the  Spirit  of  Gratitude.’ 

"  For  ten  years  I  have  been  thinking  of  the  approach  of  thia 
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centennial,  and  the  gratitude  we  ought  to  feel.  I  was  studying  for 
a  way  to  express  the  exceeding  worth  and  need  of  gratitude  so 
that  all  could  understand  it.  I  was  to  have  spent  part  of  my  time 
to-night  on  the  value  of  the  spirit  of  gratitude,  and  then  I  was 
going  to  turn  to  the  discussion  of  whether  it  was  natural  or  not. 
But  you  all  know  what  it  is,  and  you  all  ought  to  know  how  valuable 
it  is;  so  I  will  turn  at  once  to  my  conclusion,  trying  briefly  to  get 
some  light  and  possibly  to  give  some  help  on  the  question  from 
my  own  experience. 

“  Now  I  may  not  be  like  other  folks,  in  fact  I  know  myself  well 
enough  to  hope  that  I  am  a  great  deal  worse  than  most  people  — 
especially  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen, —  so  I  will  not  venture  to 
argue,  that  because  my  experiences  are  human  experiences,  and 
you  are  human  beings,  your  experiences  must  therefore  be  like  mine. 
Far  from  it.  But  my  experience,  so  far  as  it  is  worth  anything, 
goes  to  show  that  the  two  virtues,  mercy  and  piety,  are  different 
phases  of  the  same  thing,  kindness;  good-will  towards  one’s  in¬ 
feriors,  and  good-will  towards  one’s  superiors;  and  that  the  latter 
is  the  more  diflicult.  Why,  even  cats  and  dogs  have  mercy  on  their 
young. 

“  I  am  not  myself  the  happy  possessor  of  children:  I  do  not  know 
from  experience  what  fatherhood  is.  But  I  have  parents  just  as 
well  as  any  man.  so  I  am  fit  to  study  one  side  of  the  question. 

I  cannot  remember  what  I  thought  of  my  parents  when  I  was  born. 
It  is  of  a  time  four  or  five  years  later  that  I  have  my  first  recol¬ 
lection.  At  that  time  father  was  somewhat  dreadful,  but  mother 
was  dear.  Away  from  her  side  I  felt  lonesome.  So  I  had  kindness 
toward  her  at  least;  but,  even  so,  a  clearer  recollection  shows  that 
it  was  not  she  but  myself  that  I  thought  of.  There  was  no  true 
gratitude.  Of  course  I  learned  later  that  I  owed  obligation,  but 
that  was  the  gift  of  religion.  I  have  noticed  that  other  people 
cried  more  over  the  death  of  a  child  than  that  of  a  parent  who  had 
reached  a  ‘  ripe  old  age.’  Thus  in  my  case  surely,  and  apparently 
in  those  of  all  the  people  I  can  see,  gratitude  is  not  natural.  Being 
unnatural,  is  it  therefore  not  worth  while? 

“  There  is  a  good  deal  said  and  written  these  days  about  follow¬ 
ing  nature.  Naturalism  is  rampant;  and  if  all  this  is  true,  perhaps 
we  shall  have  to  follow  nature  and  let  gratitude  go.  But,  for  one, 
I  am  not  an  unqualified  admirer  ef  everything  that  is  natural.  I 
have  heard  of  a  good  deal  that  was  hideous  and  vile  that  was  at 
the  same  time  natural.  Take  the  body,  for  instance.  Its  perfectly 
natural  condition  requires  a  considerable  modification  —  does  it 
not?  — with  its  rheum  from  the  eyes,  mucous  from  the  nose,  wax 
from  the  ears  —  and  plenty  else.  I  have  seen  a  girl  all  painted  and 
powdered  and  fluffed  and  puffed,  and  a  good  girl  too,  who  did  not 
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e«t  meat,  whose  breath,  nevertheless,  was  rank  with  onions.  That 
was  quite  natural.  Once  I  went  up  Fuji.  I  wore  regulation  dress  — 
not  the  regulations  of  the  temple,  but  the  regulations  of  Fuji— ^ 
white  shirt,  white  drawers,  and  one  of  those  great  pilgrim  hats 
that  tie  this  way  under  the  chin.  Well,  as  my  legs  are  not  good, 
I  got  a  coolie  to  help  me,  and  I  sweat  and  he  sweat  and  got  rained 
on,  and  I  sweat  some  more,  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  got  on 
the  train  for  home  at  Gotemba  —  third-class  of  course  —  but  even 
there  you  ought  to  have  seen  the  passengers  shy  off  from  me.  I 
suspected  that  they  found  the  aroma  a  bit  oppressive,  but  I  did 
not  do  it  on  purpose  —  it  was  wholly  natural.  Any  way  you  want 
to  fix  it,  nature  does  need  some  guidance  in  the  care  of  the  body; 
and  I  have  known  some  very  natural  states  of  mind  that  were 
unclean,  to  say  the  least. 

“No:  there  is  no  need  to  reject  a  good  thing,  like  gratitude  for 
instance,  simply  because  it  is  not  natural. 

"I  would  not  want  to  disregard  nature  altogether.  1  would  train 
It  until  sanctified  human  nature  found  it  natural  to  conform  to  the 
higher  nature  of  Buddha,  w'hen  It  is  natural  to  feel  gratitude  and 
we  shall  have  reached  Nirvana.  But  till  then,  we  are  told,  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  the  mortal  and  the  immortal  are  different.  We  have  to 
‘plod  the  Bodai  road  for  seventy  years’  to  reach  that  goal,  that 
land  of  ease. 

“By  the  formula  Nammn  Amida  Butsu  we  can  get  the  help  of 
Amida  to  cure  our  ungrateful  nature.  How?  Amida  has  no  need 
of  the  difficult,  wasteful,  upward-reaching  gratitude:  all  is  beneath, 
where  mercy  flows  naturally.  Amida  is  so  high  that  the  downward 
glance  of  mercy  spreads  out  infinitely  wide.  As  we  are  raised  aloft 
by  this  mercy  of  Amida’s,  we  are  grateful  for  it;  and  that  carries 
us  still  higher,  till  the  narrowing  circle  above  us,  where  ingratitude 
appears,  gives  place  to  the  widening  circle  beneath  us,  where  all 
at  last  will  be  included  in  our  mercy  also.  This  is  the  beneficent 
Influence  of  the  Naminu  Amida  Butsu,  Xammu  Amida  Butsu." 

With  the  exception  of  the  very  long  address  by  Dr.  Anez- 
aki,  the  speeches  may  be  thus  dismissed  with  a  few  extracts 
each. 

Nakashima’s  second  address  closed  with  the  following: — 

“  Our  Jodo  teaching  does  not  belie  the  mercy  of  Amida.  That  is 
free  for  all  who  properly  call  upon  it,  in  or  out  of  Jodo;  but  just 
as  a  lad,  even  with  plenty  of  books,  and  brains  to  comprehend  them, 
cannot  in  the  home  circle,  where  there  are  distractions  and  con¬ 
fusion,  to  say  nothing  of  the  noises  of  the  street  and  the  calls  ef 
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playmates,  educate  himself,  but  can  readily  do  so  when  given  the 
quiet,  apparatus,  discipline,  and  intelligent  oversight  of  the  school¬ 
room,  so  Jodo  comes  into  the  confused  world,  where,  though  the 
duty  of  every  one  is  fixed,  the  confusion  and  distraction  are  so 
great  that  no  one  can  meet  the  call  of  duty ;  and,  coming,  gives  to 
each  the  help  he  needs  —  furnishes  the  chance  to  receive  Amida’s 
mercy.” 

“  Two  Views  of  the  ‘Adoration  ’  ”  was  the  topic  of  a  tall 
and  uncouth  monk  in  the  robes  of  his  sect.  His  manner  and 
dialect  were  as  uncouth  as  his  appearance.  He  said: — 

“  There  is  contrast  in  everything,  heat  and  cold,  light  and  shadow, 
good  and  bad,  austerity  and  —  the  Gion  quarter,  where  it  is,  ‘  Wel¬ 
come,  My  Lord  This!  Welcome,  Minister  That!  Welcome,  wel¬ 
come,  Governor  The  Other  [giving  the  names  of  three  men  of 
world-wide  fame].  Welcome  to  joys,  and  joys  alone.’ 

“  So  our  holy  formula  of  adoration,  Nammu  Amida  Butsu,  has  its 
two  sides. 

“  One  is  the  scholarly  side.  There  is  great  depth  of  meaning  in 
it.  Of  course,  a  big-bodied,  small-headed  chap  like  me  could  not 
master  that  (though  if  my  big  body  is  my  own  overeating,  I 
fancy  the  small  head  is  more  my  parents’  fault  than  mine). 

"I  have  tried  to  read  some  books  —  mostly  Chinese  old  fashioned 
things  —  hut  I  only  got  the  meaning  of  about  a  sentence  in  each. 

I  heard  some  folks  say,  Nammu  Amida  Butsu  has  a  very  wonderful 
meaning.  Nammu  means  ‘the  infinite.’  Oh,  to  grasp  that!  The 
infinite,  think  of  it!  A  is  the  great  cir<-le  of  the  universe;  Nammu  A 
la  the  infinite  great  circle  of  the  universe;  and  the  next  syllable,  mi, 
Is  the  universe  at  work,  revealing  its  power  in  phenomena  —  har¬ 
nessed  up,  you  know;  while  da  means  put  to  rights  again,  back  to 
the  infinite  poise,  home  with  the  dinner-pail  —  for  you  wouldn’t 
have  the  universe  degraded  to  unremitting  toil,  would  you? 
Nammu  Amida  Butsu!  How  lofty  and  beatific  the  poise  of  the  mind 
that  can  utter  the  meaning  of  these  words!  For  him  bliss  is  as¬ 
sured.  But  where  is  that  man?  Not  here,  not  in  this  frail  body, 
nor  in  this  world  of  change.  No;  we  must  forego  forever  the  joys 
of  Amida,  were  we  compelled  to  grasp  the  truth.  But,  thanks  be! 
the  name  of  Amida  calls  him  to  our  aid,  and  we  know  each  other 
by  communing.  Amida  rejoices  to  hear  the  cry,  knows  himself 
called ;  his  soul  draws  nigh ;  we,  rejoicing  in  the  blessed  sound  of  our 
own  voices  pronouncing  ‘Amida,’  are  drawn  upward  in  tlie  formula 
till  we  meet  —  we  to  lose  all  the  ills  of  life  of  self  and  pass  beyond 
the  barrier  of  bliss.” 
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Dr.  Watanabe,  with  his  German  degree,  appeared  dressed 
in  the  robes  of  a  Jodo  monk.  He  had  little  to  say,  and  said 
it  awkwardly.  Unlike  his  predecessor,  his  awkwardness  did 
not  drop  off  like  a  mask  and  give  place  to  fervent  eloquence 
when  he  had  amused  his  audience  long  enough.  His  subject 
was,  “  The  Formula  of  Adoration.”  He  spoke  of  the  growth 
in  seven  hundred  years  from  a  little,  weak  sect  to  a  great 
body  that  could  assemble  two  hundred  thousand  pilgrims  in 
one  place. 

“Why  am  /  willing  to  occupy  my  time  with  a  simple  and  plain 
discussion  of  this  simple  though  blessed  adoration?  Because  it  was 
the  very  life-breath  of  the  sage,  H6nen  Shonin,  whom  we  celebrate, 
and  because  he  himself  urged  the  discussion  of  it  where  believers 
are  gathered  together. 

"We  do  not  need  to  fash  our  brains  and  waste  our  happiness  in 
despair  over  this.  To  utter  it  with  or  without  knowledge  is  the 
same.  The  Greater  Vehicle  and  the  Smaller  both  adore  Amida. 
But  with  us  it  is  not  the  discipline  of  comprehension  of  the  Buddha, 
but  the  simple  uttering  of  the  six  words,  'Kam-mxi-A-mi-da~Butsu. 
For  H5nen’s  object  was  not  to  puzzle  the  already  confused  people 
with  new  difficulties,  hut  to  meet  directly  the  demand  of  their 
nature. 

“  He  himself  called  for  its  consoling  repetition  at  his  deathbed. 
“This  formula  is  not  one  whose  efficacy  is  limited  by  the  reach 
of  reason.  No:  it  is  broader  and  farther  reaching,  because  beyond 
reason.  It  does  not  depend  on  the  will.  It  is  not  volitional  adora¬ 
tion.  Human  resolution  is  too  weak  to  accomplish  what  man’s 
nature  demands.  The  Nammu  Amida  Butsu  accomplishes  this  with¬ 
out  such  futile  effort.” 

Inouye  Tokujiro,  an  eldexly  and  refined  monk,  in  choice 
and  beautiful  language,  spoke  of  “  The  Sage’s  Poetry  ” : — 

“This  is  an  age  of  superstition.  It  can  well  pause  to  think  of 
the  poem. — 

*  Where  the  rainbow  road  leads  there  is  strange  shadow  about.’ 
There  is  no  great  light  without  its  shadow.  How  true  this  is  of 
the  present  so-called  civilized  age! 
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“  Take  that  other  poem  of  his, — 

'  The  songs  of  our  Japanese  people  show  their  hearts.’ 

Does  not  the  purity  of  the  songs  he  left  ns  condemn  the  vile  sensual¬ 
ity  of  our  day,  when  a  school-girl  can  publish  such  erotic  stuff  as 
this,  .  .  .  like  a  common  harlot? 

“The  following  is  a  song  of  true  love: — 

’  When  I  hear  the  calling  of  the  wr/wisM*  for  its  mate 
My  own  Gomhei*  is  not  here.’ 

That  is  not  a  yearning  for  some  strange  Gombei,  some  one  else’s 
Gomhei.  It  is  the  true  wife  or  the  loyal  widow’s  cry. 

“  Then  Japanese  poetry  has  been  too  apt  to  be  plaintive.  Enko’s 
[another  name  for  Ilonen]  is  happy. 

"  There  was  no  grudge-bearing  in  his  heart,  as  is  shown  by  his 
verse.  How  beautifully  free  from  that  is  the  one  he  composed  to  ^ 
the  Emperor  who  exiled  him. 

‘  Though  under  false  accusation  I  am  exiled  from  your  side. 

We  shall  meet  in  heaven.’  ’’ 

The  choice  event  of  the  whole  series  was  Dr.  Anezaki’s 
long  addre.ss  on  “  The  Influence  of  H5nen  Shonin.”  He  spoke 
nearly  three  hours,  occupying  the  closing  ninety  minutes  of 
two  successive  evenings.  In  substance  he  said  as  follow^s:— 

A  glance  at  contemporaneous  history  is  necessary  to  measure 
the  man  and  his  influence.  There  has  been  no  period  of  Japanese 
history  fraught  with  greater  changes  than  the  period  w'hen  he 
spent  his  eighty  years  on  earth. 

The  Taira  house  went  down  from  the  pinnacle  of  its  impudent 
vainglory.  This  was  political  change;  but  it  meant  as  well  war, 
confusion,  bres/king  of  families,  death,  poverty,  a  life\of  fear.  At 
the  same  time  nature  added  the  terror  of  a  fearful  earthquake, 
which  aroused  the  dread  lest  the  end  of  the  world  had  come. 
Lofty  fame  tumbled;  mean  men  rose. 

Religion  had  been  lulled  by  the  luxury  of  the  Taira  period. 
Monks  had  gone  to  quarreling  for  influence  and  favor,  and  had 
sacrificed  their  charges  for  lucre.  But  this  had  brought  the  in¬ 
evitable  change.  Temples,  even,  were  ruthlessly  burned,  not  only 
in  the  wars  of  the  Taira,  but  also  by  the  quarreling  monks  them- 

'  The  uguisu  is  a  sweet-voiced  bird. 

*  Gombei  is  a  very  homely  given  name. 
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aelves.  The  terrible  depression  of  the  times  included  all  things, — 
material,  political,  religious. 

It  was  reflected  in  the  very  peems.  The  vanity  of  all  things  was 
the  theme  borne  in  upon  all  serious  minds. 

Suffering  so  terrible,  and  fears  so  constant,  demanded  a  solace 
beyond  the  power  of  man  to  take  away,  and  so  beyond  the  power 
of  man  to  give.  Ilonen's  was  the  voice  to  proclaim  it.  The  ills  of 
this  life  no  man  can  escape.  There  is  left  but  the  sure  and  suffi¬ 
cient  mercy  of  Amida.  We  cannot  raise  ourselves,  l)ut.  not  only 
desiring  to  escape,  we  must  haic  with  sincere  hatred  the  bad  and 
seek  the  better,  when  from  above  we  may  be  saved. 

More  than  one  heart  had  already  put  its  yearnings  into  the  form 
of  a  hope  in  such  verses  as  — 

"The  beauty  of  the  wistaria  proclaims  to  the  believing  eye  the 
purple  of  Paradise.” 

But  these  betrayed  rather  the  unfulfilled  aspirations  than  the  proc¬ 
lamation  of  established  faith.  Honen  brought  it  from  the  vague 
into  the  distinct.  He  was  not  the  product  of  the  age,  but  found  in 
bimself  —  or  rather  received  from  Heaven  —  what  the  age  was 
crying  for. 

We  must  not  surround  hhn,  though,  with  any  mythical,  super¬ 
human  origin.  He  was  a  man.  Amida,  Sakya,  and  Honen  were 
all  horn  but  men,  and  what  they  became  was  by  growth  and  strug¬ 
gle.  With  a  truly  human  founder,  Jddo  must  not  let  itself  be  led 
into  the  opposed  superstition.  He  never  claimed  to  rest  upon  his 
own  pow'er,  but  to  have  received  it.  He  modestly  gave  the  glory 
to  the  Infinite.  He  threw  away  his  personal  greatness.  Not  that 
it  ceased  to  exist, —  it  ceased  to  be  his,  but  was  ever  stewarded 
for  the  glory  of  Amida.  It  fed  no  ambition,  was  sacrificed  for 
others.  His  scholarship  was  still  undiminished  —  in  the  service 
of  those  whom  Amida  sent  to  him.  Hear  him  exult:  ‘‘  Among  the 
flowers,  Amida  and  I.  When  the  snow  fiies,  I  pronounce  his  name, 
and  sin  and  snow  together  depart.” 

Honen  taught  that  believing  without  attaining  to  the  object  of 
belief  was  of  no  use.  Though  both  good  and  bad  are  saved  only 
through  faith,  yet  the  good  is  better  than  the  bad.  This  impartiality 
v/hich  he  descried  in  Amida  was  a  reflection  of  (or  reflected  in?) 
his  own  character.  Welcome  to  his  consoling  presence  were  good 
and  bad,  rich  and  poor,  wise  and  simple.  In  this  he  was  like  Sakya 
Muni  also. 

As  Amida  saves  all  who  come  to  him  in  faith,  no  other  act  is 
relevant,  he  taught.  When  asked,  for  instance,  whether  the  prayer 
of  the  educated  was  more  efficacious  than  that  of  the  ignorant,  he 
said,  ”  The  pupil  has  no  better  chance  than  his  master."  When 
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asked  whether  the  eating  of  fish  would  hinder  or  help  prayer,  he 
answered,  that  neither  the  cormorants,  that  gorge  themselves  on 
fish,  nor  the  monkeys,  that  eschewed  it,  seemed  nearer  heaven  for 
that.  This  was  like  Buddha,  who  said,  “  If  ablutions  were  a  means 
of  salvation,  the  mud-turtles  were  the  farthest  on  the  road.”  And 
I  want  to  digress  to  warn  some  of  you  that  there  is  no  more 
reason  to  expect  salvation  by  shaving  the  head  (or  to  be  ashamed 
of  a  shaven  head,  either,  if  you  will  do  your  duty  as  monks)  than 
there  is  to  honor  bald-headed  melons  and  cucumbers  above  hairy 
maize  —  or  the  reverse,  since  personal  faith  is,  in  this  or  any  age, 
the  only  standard  for  the  followers  of  Buddha  and  Honen.  Honen’s 
indirect  infiuence  in  his  o,wn  time  was  very  great.  Even  the  half- 
savage  men  of  the  northern  provinces,  who  knew  little  but  his 
name,  were  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  fighting  for  it. 

But  his  direct  influence  was  very  broad  in  the  quality  as  well 
as  the  number  of  his  disciples.  Men  who  were  then,  or  became 
afterwards,  the  very  leaders  of  their  sects,  came  to  him  to  learn, 
while  others  were  taught  by  his  questions  to  take  a  new  outlook 
on  life.  Shinran  [the  founder  of  Shin,  the  most  popular  of  all  the 
Buddhist  sects]  was  his  faithful  disciple,  and  perhaps  represented 
the  master’s  aspirations  better  than  circumstances  permitted  the 
master  himself  to  do. 

Rank  being  the  basis  of  our  country’s  society.  It  is  necessary  to 
an  understanding  of  bis  influence  to  state  that  men  of  the  highest 
station  learned  of  him  the  peace  of  Amida.  Among  them  were 
three  emperors.  Of  the  very  household  of  the  Taira’s,  Kiyomori’s 
son,  burdened  with  crime,  even  to  temple-burning,  and  a  prisoner 
of  war;  when  he  thus  again  met  Honen,  in  his  tears  at  last  gave 
him  serious  attention,  and,  hopeless,  despairing,  weary  of  life, 
received  the  comfort  which  bore  bim  in  fortitude  to  the  block,  and 
in  peace  to  his  end. 

Many  doubtless  came  to  him  led  by  curiosity  and  fashion;  but 
there  were  sincere  ones,  beyond  doubt.  The  warrior  Kumagaya 
retired  from  a  place  of  high  command,  and  lived  in  peace  at  Kuro- 
dani,  where,  in  the  presence  of  a  crowd  of  adoring  priests  gathered 
in  answer  to  his  summons,  he  passed  away.^ 

Another  warrior  was  led  by  Honen,  not  to  leave  his  work,  but 
to  achieve  in  H.  Another,  true,  in  the  retirement  of  the  monastery, 
to  his  warrior  traditions,  impatient  at  death’s  delay,  sought  the 

*  Kumagaya,  after  living  as  a  monk  for  many  years,  announced 
that  he  would  depart  to  glory  on  a  certain  day  in  February,  and 
asked  all  who  wished  to  witness  a  translation  to  be  present. 
Crowds  came,  and  had  chanted  the  Nammu  Amida  Butsu  for 
hours,  when  Kumagaya  announced  that  his  soul  was  still  too  bur- 
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blessing  by  hara-lcirl,  and,  after  cleaning  with  his  own  hand  the  re¬ 
sults  of  his  act,  peacefully  lingered  several  days,  to  a  peaceful 
end.  They  were  not,  as  you  see,  only  the  aged  and  weary  on  the 
brink  of  dissolution,  but  the  strong  as  well,  who  came  to  him  for 
guidance. 

One  needs  to  read  the  “  Tales  of  the  Taira  House  ”  [Eeikei 
yonopatari]  to  understand  Honen,  and  without  him  they  are,  in 
turn,  insipid. 

Among  his  followers  he  numbered  sorcerers  and  soothsayers, 
even  murderers.  They  were  saved  by  him  with  perfect  impar¬ 
tiality. 

Mercy  to  be  true  must  show  itself  in  evangelism.  Did  Honen 
pass  this  test?  To  be  sure,  he  never  left  Kyoto  till  he  was  seventy- 
four  years  old  (for  the  tradition  of  his  trip  to  Tokyo  is  not  trust¬ 
worthy),  but  his  followers  went  everywhere,  which  shows  the  effect 
of  his  teachings.  But  there  is  evidence  that  they  went  at  his  com¬ 
mand  and  in  his  name.  In  any  case,  that  which  they  imbibed  from 
him  sent  them.  When  asked  where  he  would  have  his  head-shrine, 
he  said,  “  Everywhere  that  the  cry  to  Amida  is  heard.”  i  thought 
at  the  great  ceremony  to  day,  that,  however  others  may  content 
themselves  with  sitting  quietly  down  about  the  fifty-five  sacred 
spots  where  the  soil  he  trod  is  distributed,  that  is  not  where  they 
will  commune  with  the  spirit  of  Honen  Shonin. 

When  banished  to  Shikoku,  without  rancor  he  sang, — 

”  Though  falsely  accused  I  am  exiled  from  you 
I  will  meet  you  in  Paradise.” 

He  lived  through  the  changes  of  a  wonderful  age,  and  was  privi¬ 
leged  to  return,  in  his  eightieth  year,  to  die  in  peace  in  Kyoto. 

Only  sixty  years  passed  before  another  great  spirit  arose  to 
adorn  Buddhism.  I  may  offend  you  by  turning  to  this  subject;  for 
Nichiren  has  been  considered  by  the  Jddo  sect  the  arch-enemy. 
But  if  I  know  the  spirit  of  Honen,  he  himself  would  not  object  to 
being  mentioned  along  with  him. 

The  two  men  taught  different  doctrines  and  lived  very  different 
iives,  but  both  came,  in  answer  to  the  need  of  the  times,  to  pro¬ 
claim,  in  the  name  of  Buddha  out  of  their  common  mercy,  the  truth 
as  they  saw  it.  The  parallel  of  mild  St.  Francis  and  turbulent 

dened  to  rise;  so  that  his  departure  would  be  deferred  till  Septem¬ 
ber.  Frankly  taking  him  at  his  word,  a  new  assembly  were  on 
hand  on  the  second  date,  and  this  time  there  was  no  disappoint¬ 
ment,  for  just  before  sunset  the  soui  was  seen  to  issue  like  a  flame 
from  his  mouth,  and  join  the  heavenly  glory  that  came  in  a  purple 
cloud  to  meet  it. 
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St.  Dominic  embracing  in  tears  on  the  porch  of  the  Lateran  might 
well  be  enacted  for  our  own  great  saints  by  their  followers  to-day. 

We  have  our  sword,  mirror,  and  crystal  ball  —  the  strong,  the 
pure,  the  perfect  —  among  the  secred  treasures  of  our  land.  In 
the  history  of  Buddhism  we  may  weli  treasure  Nichiren,  Denkyo 
daishi,  and  Honen  as  equally  necessary  and  inseparable  in  a 
rounded  religious  history. 

The  peaceful  life  of  Honen  was  strangely  unlike  that  of  Nichiren 
of  whom  the  song  says: — 

“  While  birds  and  beasts  cry  without  tears, 

Nichiren  cried  not,  but  had  no  respite  of  tears  ” — 

glad  tears  and  sorry  tears. 

One  of  them  [Honen]  said:  "You  cannot  go  dowti  a  deep  well 
without  a  rope,  nor  tly  unless  wings  are  given  you.”  The  other 
taught:  "The  pine  lifts  its  own  head  up  as  well  as  Mount  Fuji,” 
teaching  the  two  truths  of  dependence  on  mercy,  and  personal 
responsibility. 

Friends,  these  things  happened  seven  hundred  years  ago.  Are 
they  having  their  due  influence  to-day?  We  are  not  back  in  the 
days  of  the  terrible  Genkei  struggle,  with  all  we  have  seen  it  to 
mean;  but  there  is  scarcely  less  of  a  crisis  upon  us  now.  Our 
social  order  is  disturbed  by  rationalism,  by  materialism,  by  natural¬ 
ism,  by  socialism,  and  by  strife.  Buddhism  seems  again  to  have 
fallen  into  the  sloth  of  ease  and  into  corruption.  Is  not  this  true 
of  Jodo  —  aye,  of  Jodo  especially.  I  am  not  a  judge  over  you  or 
any  man.  I  speak  only  what  I  believe.  The  family  —  why  a  famous 
lawyer  has  said  that  there  is  scarcely  an  ideal  home  anywhere. 
This  is  but  one  of  the  places  where  we  are  in  danger. 

Character  is  defective,  especially  in  sincerity. 

Our  schools  are  not  working  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
the  rescript,  which  they  profess  to  teach. 

Religion  itseif  —  is  the  spirit  of  Honen  to  be  found  in  the  activity 
ef  J5do? 

If  I  am  allowed,  in  closing,  to  prescribe  for  our  time,  I  should  say. 
There  are  three  prime  needs:  (1)  perfect  truth  —  in  the  sense  of 
sincerity  and  honesty;  (2)  deep  faith  —  faith  in  character,  faith 
In  others,  and  faith  in  ideals;  (3)  consecration  —  of  all  one  is,  and 
has,  to  society  for  the  Infinite’s  sake.  Are  you  and  I  doing  our 
part  to  create  these  things? 

Coming  out,  such  remarks  as  the  following  were  heard  in 
the  lobby :  “  Sounds  like  a  Christian,  doesn’t  it  ?”  “  Yes, 

he’s  a  fair-minded  person.”  ' 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

THE  MINISTRY  OF  PAIN. 

BY  EDWARD  M.  MERRINS,  M.D.,  WUCHANG,  CHINA. 

I. 

Despite  the  recent  great  increase  of  comforts  and  luxuries 
in  civilized  lands,  the  amelioration  of  poverty,  the  wonderful 
alleviation  of  physical  pain  and  suffering  by  the  resources  of 
modern  medicine  and  surgery,  the  steady  reduction  of  sickness 
in  the  aggregate,  and  the  declining  death-rate,  the  problem  of 
pain  and  sorrow  still  presses  heavily  on  the  minds  of  men, 
causing  many  to  drift  from  their  religious  moorings.  Of  the 
late  Sir  Leslie  Stephen,  at  one  time  a  clergyman,  it  is  said  that 
he  was  a  rebel  against  pain,  not  on  his  own  account,  for  he 
stood  his  own  trials  well,  but  in  a  Promethean  man-loving 
spirit.  It  was  the  sight  of  the  world’s  tragedy  which  made 
him  an  agnostic.  Unquestionably,  there  is  a  vast  amount  of 
suffering  in  the  world,  the  contemplation  of  which  at  times 
strains  the  faith  of  even  the  sturdiest  believer  in  the  good 
Providence  of  God.  There  are  the  calamities  of  nature, — 
the  storms,  shipwrecks,  fires,  earthquakes,  droughts,  famines, 
inundations,  pestilences,  the  numerous  diseases  and  accidents, 
—  which  collectively  destroy  millions  of  human  beings  every 
year,  and  make  life  a  burden  to  countless  others.  There  are 
also  man’s  deliberate  cruelty  to  man,  his  cruelty  to  the  lower 
animals,  and  the  deadly  and  incessant  struggle  between  all 
forms  of  life  for  bare  existence,  which  has  been  going  on  for 
ages  to  such  a  degree  that  some  evolutionists  describe  the 
world  as  one  great  battle-field  heaped  with  the  slain,  an  in- 
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ferno  of  infinite  suffering  and  slaughter,  resounding  with  the 
cries  of  ceaseless  agony. 

Further,  there  are  the  miseries  of  man’s  social  life. 

“  What  mischiefs  still  haunt  the  world  to  w'hich  our  eyes  are 
yet  hardly  open ;  what  tragedies  lie  hid  beneath  the  most  brilliant 
society;  what  miserable  and  hopeless  masses  of  life  are  covered 
by  the  roofs  of  a  great  city ;  how  in  dumb  and  silent  anguish 
hearts  are  looking  out  every  morning  for  good  that  never  comes, 
and  arms  are  stretched  in  vain  for  help  that  no  one  knows  how  to 
give;  how,  in  the  highest  public  prosperity,  doubt  and  suffering, 
barbarism  untamable  and  unconquered,  never  cease  to  cross  its 
path  and  affront  its  pride ;  how  the  brightest  life,  the  keenest  in¬ 
tellectual  power,  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  irreparable  stroke,  —  the 
catastrophe,  the  bereavement,  the  life-long  madness  or  palsy,  the 
pang  that  cannot  be  charmed.” 

There  are  also  ,the  spiritual  woes  of  mankind,  of  which 
Newman  gives  a  daring  summary: — 

‘‘the  just  overcome,  the  aged  failing;  the  sophistry  of  misbelief, 
the  wilfulness  of  passion,  the  obduracy  of  pride,  the  tyranny  of 
habit,  the  canker  of  remorse,  the  wasting  fever  of  care,  the 
anguish  of  shame,  the  pining  of  disappointment,  the  sickness  of 
despair ;  such  cruel,  such  pitiable  spectacles,  such  heart-rending, 
revolting,  detestable,  maddening  scenes ;  the  hairgard  faces,  the 
c*onvulsed  lips,  the  flushed  cheek,  the  dark  brow  of  the  willing 
victims  of  rebellion.  It  is  the  long  history  of  a  world,  and  God 
alone  can  bear  the  load  of  it.” 

For  various  reasons  the  problem  of  suffering  seems  much 
more  distressing  to  us  than  it  was  to  our  forefathers.  They 
believed  that  man,  created  happy  and  innocent,  of  his  own 
free  will  and  (choice  fell  into  ways  of  evil,  and  so  brought 
sorrow  to  himself  and  all  his  descendants.  The  wide  and  far- 
reaching  consequences  were  not  deemed  unjust.  But  the 
evolutionist  recognizes  no  federal  head  of  the  race  upon  whom 
he  can  lay  the  blame  for  all  its  misery.  He  knows  that  pain 
and  death  have  been  in  the  animal  world  for  aeons  before  man 
appeared,  and  that  mankind  itself  has  been  struggling  and 
suffering  for  a  vast  period  of  time,  compared  with  which  the 
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period  covered  by  our  records  seems  very  short  indeed.  He 
cannot  but  compassionate  and  feel  indebted  to  those  remote 
ancestors  who  laid  the  deep  foundations  of  our  civilization, 
applying  to  them  the  apostrophe  of  Carlyle  to  the  toiler  in 
the  field : — 

“Venerable  to  me  is  the  hard  hand;  crooked,  coarse;  wherein 
lies  notwithstanding  a  cunning  virtue,  indefensibly  royal,  as  of 
the  scepter  of  this  planet.  Venerable,  too,  is  the  rugged  face,  all 
weather  tanned,  besoiled,  with  its  rude  intelligence;  for  it  is  the 
face  of  a  man  living  manlike.  O!  but  the  more  venerable  for  thy 
rudeness,  and  even  because  we  must  pity  as  well  as  love  thee! 
Hardly  intreated  brother!  For  us  was  thy  back  so  bent,  for  us 
were  thy  straight  limbs  aud  fingers  so  deformed;  thou  wert  our 
conscript,  on  whom  the  lot  fell,  and  fighting  our  battles  wert  so 
marred.  For  in  thee  too  lay  a  god-created  form,  but  it  was  not 
to  be  unfolded;  encrusted  must  it  stand  with  the  thick  adhesions 
of  labor;  and  thy  body,  like  thy  soul,  was  not  to  know  freedom.” 

Again,  our  forefathers  .were  ignorant  of  much  of  the  suf¬ 
fering  of  the  world  which  existed  beyond  their  own  borders, 
and,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  if  they  had  known,  would  not 
have  been  so  distressed  by  it  as  those  are  to  whom  the  solidar¬ 
ity  of  the  race  is  no  mere  figure  of  speech.  In  our  day  we 
cannot  be  ignorant  or  indifferent ;  for  the  crimes,  misfortunes, 
and  miseries  of  all  mankind  are  incessantly  forced  upon  the 
attention  by  current  literature  and  socialistic  movements. 

Further,  the  knowledge  acquired  in  our  day  of  the  long 
history  of  the  race  and  its  distressingly  slow  moral  ascent, 
has  undermined  the  hope  of  a  speedy  deliverance  from  the 
woes  which  afflict  mankind,  due  to  selfishness  and  sin,  unless 
there  shall  be  a  spiritual  movement  far  stronger  than  the 
world  has  ever  yet  seen.  The  results  of  the  thousands  of 
years  of  disciplinary  suffering  through  which  the  race  has 
passed  seem  so  insignificant  when  the  life  of  the  average  man 
is  considered,  with  its  poor  performances  and  short  duration, 
that  many  are  becoming  'doubtful  of  the  whole  purpose  of 
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life,  and  are  asking,  Is  the  end,  whatever  it  may  be,  worth 
all  the  pain  which  must  be  borne  in  order  to  reach  it? 

Thus  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  all  seem  fraught 
with  sorrow,  and  men  are  losing  faith  and  hope.  On  the 
ground  that  so  much  misery  cannot  be  consistent  with' the 
existence  of  a  God  of  infinite  love  and  power,  either  the  reality 
of  pain  is  denied,  as  among  the  Christian  Scientists;  or  it  is 
not  admitted  that  the  Being  who  manifests  himself  in  this 
misery-stricken  world  and  in  the  sin-stained  life  of  man,  if 
he  does  so  manifest  himself,  can  be  both  all-powerful  and 
utterly  good.  “  When  the  Son  of  man  cometh,  shall  he  find 
faith  upon  the  earth  ?  ”  Perhaps  the  outlook  is  really  not  so 
somber.  May  be  we  are  all  in  the  period  of  depression,  which 
lies  between  great  spiritual  advances,  “  between  the  years,” 
as  the  prophet  Ilabakkuk  expresses  it. 

Before  proceeding  to  deal  directly  with  our  subject,  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  historical  background,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
glance  briefly  at  the  various  ways  in  which  different  philoso¬ 
phies  and  religions  have  dealt  with  this  central  problem  of 
the  existence  of  evil  and  pain. 

Among  savage  races,  religion  may  be  said  to  begin  defi¬ 
nitely  with  Naturism,  the  worship  of  its  vague,  unknown  pow¬ 
ers  or  influences  working  for  evil  rather  than  for  good;  and 
Animism,  the  worship  of  spirits  accredited  to  plants,  animals, 
and  even  inanimate  things.  All  pain,  sorrow,  and  misfortune 
are  ascribed  to  the  hostile  influences  or  spirits,  and  it  is 
sought  to  appease  or  propitiate  them  by  witchcraft  and  magic. 
As  it  is  the  mind  which  inve.^^ts  pain  with  most  of  its  inten¬ 
sity,  and  barbaric  people  can  hardly  have  the  mental  power 
to  ponder  deeply  on  the  problems  of  life,  and  ,as  they  do  not 
feel  any  inalienable  right  to  happiness,  evil  to  them  is  not  the 
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standing  problem  which  it  becomes  to  those  of  more  advanced 

civilization. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  believed  that  pain  and  grief  were 
sent  by  their  gods,  and  the  charms  and  incantations  for  ban¬ 
ishing  it  were  based  on  the  notion  of  frightening  the  god  who 
caused  the  trouble  by  the  terrors  of  a  more  powerful  divinity 
under  whose  protection  the  sufferer  was  placed,  or  with  whom 
he  was  identified.  The  goddess  Isis  was  the  great  enchantress 
who  delivered  men  from  their  woes  by  her  power  over  the 
other  gods.  But  she  herself  .was  sorely  afflicted  by  the  mur¬ 
der  of  her  husband,  whose  scattered  remains  she  gathered  and 
buried  with  lamentation.  In  fact,  all  the  gods,  even  Ra  the 
sun-god,  were  supposed  to  suffer,  as  does  mankind,  from  hun¬ 
ger,  thirst,  disease,  old  age,  Tear,  and  sorrow ;  they  could  be 
stung  by  reptiles,  and  burned  by  fires ;  they  shrieked  and 
howled  in  their  affliction.  Suffering  was  universal.  Egyp¬ 
tian  religion  reached  its  highest  point  in  the  adoration  of  Aten, 
the  personification  of  the  light,  warmth,  and  fructifying  en¬ 
ergy  of  the  sun,  but  scientific  theism,  of  which  this  is  the  be¬ 
ginning,  can  give  no  heart-satisfying  solution  of  the  problem 
of  pain. 

.  The  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  feared  the  powers  of  Na¬ 
ture,  and  the  demons  that  produced  sickness  and  pain.  The 
baneful  influence  of  each  demon  required  the  services  of  an 
exorcist  to  counteract  it.  They  believed  also  there  were  good 
and  mighty  spirits,  able  to  control  the  powers  of  evil  in  an¬ 
swer  to  the  prayers  of  men.  But  the  justice  of  the  gods  now 
begins  to  be  questioned.  Five  centuries  before  the  time  of 
Moses,  in  a  prayer  to  the  goddess  Istar,  an  Assyrian  king 
complains ; — 

“In  what  have  I  sinned  ajjainst  tl)ee? 

Why  hast  thou  allotted  me  diseases,  boils,  and  pestilence? 

Is  this  thy  just  decree? 
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If  I  have  not  committed  sin  and  evil  why  am  I  thus  smitten? 
In  my  foundations  I  am  unloosened, 

I  am  broken  in  pieces,  and  rest  1  find  not 
On  the  throne  of  my  kingdom.” 

Brought  up  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  Abraham’s  faith  in  a 
righteous  God  who  is  the  shield  and  reward  of  those  who  put 
their  trust  in  him,  seems  so  immeasurably  higher  than  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  his  countrymen  that  it  can  be  regarded  only  as  a 
positive  revelation.  It  was  no  childish  or  slavish  faith,  for 
he  dared  to  doubt  the  justice  of  God,  when  it  seemed 'as  if  the 
innocent  and  the  guilty  were  to  be  indiscriminately  over¬ 
whelmed  in  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 

In  Zoroastrianism  all  pain  and  evil  is  ascribed  to  the  evil 
deity  Ahriman  and  his  agents  the  wicked  devas.  Sickness  was 
treated  by  magic  spells  and  religious  ritual.  The  hope  of  the 
deliverance  of  the  world  from  evil  now  finds  utterance.  In 
an  old  hymn  of  the  Parsee  liturgy,  the  soul  of  nature  is  rep¬ 
resented  as  appearing  before  God  and  complaining  that  the 
world  was  devastated  by  the  evil  one.  It  begs  for  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  being  powerful  enough  to  release  it  forever  from  its 
affliction.  The  Gnostics,  Manichasans,  and  others  also  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  existence  of  an  evil  deity,  the  author  of  all  the 
evil  in  the  world. 

To  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  with  their  love  of  physical 
beauty  and  vigor,  all  pain  was  repulsive,  a  physical  degrada¬ 
tion  ;  hence  the  gospel  of  a  crucified  Redemer  was  to  them 
foolishness.  In  a  spirit  of  proud  self-reliance,  they  sought 
to  form  in  the  inner  life  a  spiritual  citadel,  where  they  could 
dwell  impregnable  to  the  assaults  of  pain  and  misfortune. 

The  Epicureans  regarded  happiness  as  the  end  of  life,  and 
happiness  was  held  to  be  a  body  free  from  pain,  and  a  mind 
released  from  all  perturbation.  They  did  not , think  the  gods 
troubled  themselves  about  human  affairs,  for  if  they  did,  it 
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would  make  them  unhappy;  but  it  was  plain  they  did  not,  as 
there  was  so  much  misery  in  the  world.  Everything  happens 
according  to  nature.  When  this  is  realized,  the  mind  is  lib¬ 
erated  from  all  superstitious  fears,  and  from  the  fear  of  pain 
and  death.  If  pain  is  severe,  ittdoes  not  last  long;  if  it  lasts 
long,  it  is  rarely  intolerable.  Death  is  nothing,  since  when 
we  are,  death  is  not ;  and  when  death  is,  we  are  not.  The  best 
among  the  Epicureans  sought  to  attain  this  spiritual  freedom 
by  moderation  in  the  indulgence  of  the  passions,  clearness  of 
intellectual  vision,  nobility  of  sentiment,  and  the  avoidance  of 
all  care.  Among  the  baser  sort,  the  philosophy  degenerated 
into  the  low  conception  that  the  enjoyment  of  animal  pleas¬ 
ures  is  the  chief  end  of  life. 

The  Stoics  believed  that  law,  inherent  and  indestructible, 
governed  the  world,  and  tried  to  submit  to  its  necessities  with 
a  free  spirit.  The  evils  of  the  world  were  the  secondary  con¬ 
sequences  of  its  development,  and  only  had  power  over  those 
who  ascribed  reality  to  them.  “  It  is  not  things  that  disquiet 
us,  but  our  opinions  /about  things.”  The  aim  of  life  is  to 
preserve  the  divinity  within  from  injury  and  disgrace,  and  to 
rise  superior  to  pain  and  pleasure.  Pain  cannot  be  avoided, 
but  it  can  be  borne  without  wincing,  and  in  an  equable  spirit. 
Men  are  to  be  like  skilful  ball-players  who  care  not  for  the 
ball  whether  it  is  good  or  bad,  but  only  about  the  manner  of 
throwing  and  catching  it.  It  was  thus,  said  Epictetus,  that 
Socrates  played  with  the  ball  when  about  to  die.  “  What  was  the 
ball  that  was  there  thrown  about  among  them?  Life,  chains, 
exile,  a  draught  of  poison,  to  be  torn  from  a  wife,  to  leave 
children  orphans.  These  were  the  things  among  them  that 
they  played  withal ;  yet  none  the  less  did  he  play,  and  fling  the 
ball  with  proper  grace  and  measure.  And  so  should  we  do 
also,  having  the  carefulness  of  the  most  zealous  players,  and 
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yet  indifference  as  it  were  merely  about  a  ball.”  If  pain  or 
sorrow  became  unendurable,  one  could  escape  by  “  the  open 
door,”  that  is,  by  suicide. 

According  to  the  Chinese  sages,  man  is  born  good,  but  goes 
astray  from  want  of  instruction  and  practical  help  from  his 
superiors,  and  because  of  his  own  restless  desires.  Hence  his 
misery,  which  is  increased  by  the  punishments  which  Heaven 
sends  to  call  him  to  repentance. 

“  How  {Treat  Is  Cod  wlio  ruleth  man  l)eIow ! 

In  awful  terrors  row  arrayed. 

Ills  dealin{Ts  seem  a  recklessness  to  show 
From  which  we  sliuddering  shrink  dismayed. 

Rut  men  at  first  from  Heaven  their  l)ein{;  drew, 

Witli  nature  lialde  to  change. 

All  hearts  in  infancy  are  good  and  true, 

But  times  and  things  these  hearts  derange.” 

As  the  Confucianists  expect  no  divine  help  in  the  work  of 
human  redemption,  they  seem  to  have  little  hope  of  bringing 
in  the  golden  age  of  the  past,  to  which  they  .look  back  so  wist¬ 
fully.  On  the  top  of  a  high  mountain  with  an  extensive  view, 
Confucius  was  moved  to  exclaim : — 

“  Standing  on  an  elevation  like  this,  one  looks  over,  as  it  were, 
the  whole  world;  and  alas!  alas!  as  I  do  so,  I  can  not,  help  be¬ 
ing  struck  with  the  sad  fact  that  of  the  myriads  who  live  in  it, 
there  is  scarcely  one  man  to  be  found  who  is  not  devising  some 
means  by  which  he  may  injure  or  destroy  his  neighbor.  That  in 
itself  is  sad  enough.  But  there  is  something  still  sadder.  It  is 
to  be  so  helpless  and  incapable,  that  even  when  we  wish  to  do  so, 
we  can  neither  find  remedies  for  existing  evils,  nor  some  way  of 
warding  off  these  which  are  about  to  come.” 

The  problem  of  pain  from  the  Chinese  point  of  view  is  in¬ 
soluble. 

The  Buddhist  regards  pain  as  an  adversity,  to  be  evaded  by 
giving  it  no  possible  hold.  It  was  the  sight  of  sickness,  old 
age,  and  death,  which  made  the  founder  of  this  religion  leave 
his  palace  on  a  pilgrimage  to  find  the  means  by  which  man 
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could  cross  the  ocean  of  life  and  make  an  end  of  sorrow.  As 
the  result  of  his  labors  and  thought,  he  promulgated  the  four 
noble  truths:  (1)  existence  is  only  pain  and  sorrow;  (2)  the 
cause  of  pain  and  sorrow  is  desire;  (3)  in  Nirvana  all  pain 
and  sorrow  cease;  (4)  the  way  to  Nirvana  is  by  the  eightfold 
path  of  virtuous  self-discipline,  ending  in  ecstatic  oblivion  of 
self-consciousness. 

The  Hindu  reflecting  on  the  mutability  and  evanescence  of 
material  things  seeks  for  the  one  permanent  Substance  un¬ 
derlying  them  all,  the  Being  that  is  and  never  changes,  which 
can  become  to  him  an  enduring  object  of  trust. — 

“  Some  life  continuous,  Being  unimpaired. 

That  hath  been  and  is,  and  where  it  was  and  is. 

There  sliall  endure,  —  an  Existence  unexposed 
To  the  blind  walk  of  mortal  accident : 

From  diminution  safe,  and  weakening  age. 

While  man  grows  old,  dwindles  and  decays. 

And  countless  generations  of  mankind  depart. 

And  leave  no  vestige  where  they  trod.” 

Emancipation  from  the  illusions,  entanglements,  and  .evils 
of  the  world  is  to  be  accomplished  by  the  rigorous  and  holy 
contemplation  of  this  enduring  Existence.  The  dangerous 
weakness  of  Pantheism  is  its  tendency  to  regard  the  evil  and 
distressing  things  of  life  as  manifestations  of  the  deity  equally 
with  the  good,  and  therefore,  logically,  if  the  deity  is  un¬ 
changeable,  there  can  be  no  hope  of  deliverance. 

The  Jews  considered  all  suffering  was  sent  by  God  as  a 
punishment  for  disobedience,  angels  of  various  powers  and 
degrees  being  his  ministers.  By  strict  obedience  to  the  moral 
and  ceremonial  law  it  was  thought  man  might  win  the  favor 
of  God,  of  which  exemption  from  affliction  would  be  the  proof. 
When  it  was  perceived  that  the  good  did  not  escape  suffering 
it  caused  great  perplexity.  This  forms  the  subject  of  the  book 
of  Job,  which  offers  four  answers  to  the  question  Why  do 
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the  good  suffer?  (1)  Suffering  is  a  test  of  saintship,  made 
the  more  severe  as  the  saintship  is  strong  to  endure;  (2)  All 
suffering  is  judgment  upon  sin,  though  the  sin  is  not  always 
manifest;  (3)  Suffering  is  judgment,  warning  the  sinner  by 
repentance  to  escape  from  heavier  judgment;  (4)  The  whole 
universe  is  an  unfathomed  mystery,  and  the  evil  in  it  is  not 
more  mysterious  than  the  good  and  great.  ,Thus  no  complete 
solution  is  given,  but  the  attitude  of  one  who  has  the  bold 
faith  to  appeal  to  God  against  the  seeming  injustice  of  God’s 
own  visitations,  is  declared  to  be  more  acceptable  to  Him  than 
the  servile  adoration  of  those  who  would  distort  the  facts  in 
order  to  magnify  Him.^ 

The  Christian  religion,  according  to  its  Founder,  teaches 
that  the  moral  evil  proceeding  from  the  hearts  of  men  brings 
woeful  consequences ;  and  that  here  is  also  a  kingdom  of  evil 
in  the  dark  background  of  human  life  presided  over  by  the 
spirit  of  the  world,  which  adds  to  the  world’s  sorrow.  Suf¬ 
fering  is  therefore  mainly  due  to  sin,  but  not  necessarily  to 
the  sufferer’s  own  sin.  The  chief  good  to  be  sought  in  this 
present  life  is  not  freedom  from  pain  but  freedom  from  sin,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of  |  God  in  this  world.  Those 
who  follow  Christ  are  to  expect  tribulation ;  but  it  will  not, 
or  need  not,  affect  harmfully  their  spiritual  life.  All  suffering 
of  every  kind  is  known  to  the  Father,  without  whose  knowl¬ 
edge  not  even  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground,  and  who  will  in 
his  own  good  time  vindicate  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  his 
Providence.  The  cup  of  sorrow  is  to  be  taken  in  a  spirit  of 
loving  submission,  and  so  taken,  it  brings  with  it  heavenly 
rewards. 

According  to  the  Mohammedans,  God  is  the  Eternal  who 
created  all  things  and  predestinated  all  things  both  good  and 
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V  bad.  He  has  decreed,  and  no  one  can  shun  or  escape  his 
decree.  Submission  is  therefore  the  whole  of  religion.  While 
the  premise  may  not  be  accepted,  the  conclusion,  though  it 
does  not  -  wholly  satisfy,  does  state  a  great  truth.  Says 
Carlyle : — 

“Islam  means  that  we  must  submit  to  God,  that  our  whole 
strength  lies  in  resigned  submission  to  him,  whatsoever  He  do  to 
ns.  It  has  ever  been  held  the  highest  wisdom  for  a  man,  not 
merely  to  submit  to  necessity  —  necessity  will  make  him  submit, 
—  but  to  know  and  believe  well  that  the  stern  thing  which  neces¬ 
sity  had  ordered  was  the  wisest,  the  best,  the  thing  wanted  there; 
to  cease  his  frantic  pretension  of  scjinning  this  great  God’s  world 
in  his  small  fraction  of  a  brain;  to  know  that  it  had  verily, 
though  deep  beyond  his  soundings,  a  just  law ;  that  the  soul  of  it 
was  good;  that  his  part  in  it  was  to  conform  to  the  law  of  the 
whole,  and  in  the  devout  silence  follow  that;  not  questioning  it, 
obeying  it  as  unquestionable.  This  is  the  soul  of  Islam ;  it  is 
properly  the  soul  of  Christianity;  for  Islam  is  definable  as  a  con¬ 
fused  form  of  Christianity;  had  Christianity  not  been,  neither  had 
it  been.  Christianity  also  commands  us,  before  all,  to  be  resigned 
to  God.” 

The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  try  to  show  the  im¬ 
portance  of  pain  as  a  factor  in  the  evolution  of  life,  physical, 
mental,  moral,  and  spiritual ;  that  it  has  been  a  blessing,  not  a 
curse.  Whether  it  was  not  possible  to  accomplish  the  same 
ends  without  pain  is  a  question  no  one  can  answer.  But  suffer¬ 
ing  being  accepted  as  a  law  of  life,  in  the  same  way  that  we 
recognize  gravitation  to  be  a  law  of  the  physical  world,  its 
beneficent  effects  can  be  traced,  though  the  problem  cannot 
be  solved  completely.  As  this  is  a  subject  upon  which  the 
best  and  profoundest  minds  in  all  ages  have  written,  —  theo- 

V 

logians,  poets,  scientists,  philosophers,  —  not  much  that  is 
original  can  be  .offered;  and  quotations,  acknowledged  and 
unacknowledged,  are  rather  frequent.  With  the  hope  that  it 
may  be  more  helpful,  the  paper  is  written  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  evolutionist,  yet  with  the  full  belief  that  Chris- 
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tianity,  with  its  recognition  of  the  solidarity  of  all  living  crea¬ 
tures,  and  its  emphasis  on  the  glory  of  vicarious  suffering,  is 
the  best  solution  yet  vouchsafed  to  us  of  the  problem  of  pain. 

1.  Pain  is  the  price  paid  for  the  fullness  and  security  of 
physical  life. 

It  is  often  asked.  Why  is  it  not  possible  to  have  life  without 
pain?  To  answer  the  question  completely  would  require  a 
knowledge  of  all  that  is  in  the  mind  of  God.  But  sufficient  is 
known  of  the  ways  of  Providence  to  justify  our  faith  in  its 
goodness  and  wisdom  ;  our  lack  of  complete  knowledge  need 
not  put  us  to  confusion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  simplest 
form  of  life  there  can  be  little  or  no  pain,  for  these  organisms 
possess  just  enough  sensation  to  enable  them  to  avoid  what  is 
unattractive,  and  to  move  towards  their  food.  They  do  not, 
as  far  as  we  know,  suffer  from  disease;  they  reproduce  their 
kind  without  pain  or  danger;  they  are  immortal,  unless  killed 
by  violence.  But  their  correspondence  with  the  outside  world 
is  very  limited  and  feeble.  Now  life  itself  has  been  defined 
as  consisting  of  the  action  and  reaction  between  an  organism 
and  its  environment.  The  wider  and  more  varied  this  is,  the 
fuller  is  the  life.  As  the  increase  of  relation  depends  upon  a 
corresponding  increased  complexity  of  structure,  this  is  neces¬ 
sarily  accompanied  by  greater  vulnerability  to  derangement, 
that  is,  to  pain,  disease,  and  death.  In  ascending  the  .scale  of 
being,  complexity  of  .structure,  fullness  of  life,  and  suscepti¬ 
bility  to  pain  increase  together.  Hence  the  epigrams  that  in 
the  morning  of  life  “  immortality  was  pawned  for  love,”  and 
that  “  death  was  the  price  paid  for  a  body.” 

The  study  of  the  evolution  of  the  nervous  system  of  the 
lower  animals  makes  this  point  clear ;  for  all  the  varied  sensa¬ 
tions  of  the  body  have  been  developed  from  the  sense  of 
touch,  with  its  inseparable  accompaniment  of  pain  on  over- 
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stimulation.  ,In  unicellular  organisms,  sensation  is  diffused 
uniformly  through  the  whole  cell,  and,  as  already  stated,  it 
is  very  feeble.  In  organisms  slightly  more  advanced,  a  prim¬ 
itive  skin  makes  its  appearance  to  protect  the  organism  from 
the  buffetings  of  the  outside  world.  As  the  skin  is  the  part 
most  subject  to  external  stimuli,  it  is  the  part  in  which  fur¬ 
ther  developmental  changes  mainly  proceed.  Some  of  the 
external  cells  become  modified,  and  by  the  growth  of  long 
processes  from  them,  a  conducting  network  is  provided  run¬ 
ning  through  all  parts  of  the  body,  thus  affording  a  channel 
for  the  rapid  propagation  of  sensation  from  the  surface  to  the 
deeper  parts,  as  well  as  from  one  .part  of  the  exterior  to  an¬ 
other.  From  this  same  outer  layer  are  produced  the  cells 
which,  as  muscle  fibres,  act  as  the  motive  mechanism  of  the 
organ,  thus  forming  the  sensori-motor  system,  to  which  the 
other  systems  of  the  body  —  the  respiratory,  digestive,  secre¬ 
tive,  and  circulatory  —  are  subsidiary.  From  the  beginning, 
therefore,  the  chief  means  of  attack  or  escape  in  the  struggle 
for  existence  were  laid  down  in  close  connection  with  the  ex¬ 
terior  sensory  area.  A  further  step  consists  in  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  certain  of  the  sensory  cells  from  the  surface  to  the 
deeper  parts,  to  secure  their  protection.  Here  they  form 
ganglia,  each  ganglion  presiding  over  the  part  of  the  body  in 
which  it  is  located.  A  specially  sensitive  or  irritable  organ 
is  thus  evolved,  which  serves  as  a  distributing  center  for  the 
messages  or  calls  to  action,  initiated  by  changes  occurring  at 
the  surface  of  the  body.  In  order  that  in  the  presence  of  pain 
or  danger  all  the  activities  of  the  body  can  be  quickly  concen¬ 
trated  on  the  one  common  purpose  of  attack  or  defense,  the 
part  of  this  nervous  sy.stem  located  in  the  head,  which  is  usu¬ 
ally  the  first  to  perceive  changes  in  the  environment,  comes 
to  be  predominant  over  all  other  parts,  which  surrender  their 
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independent  functions  to  a  great  extent,  and  learn  to  respond 
instantaneously  to  its  commands.  This  head  center,  or  brain, 
eventually  gathers  to  itself  all  pain  and  other  sensation,  and 
directs  all  the  activities  of  the  body  for  the  welfare  of  the 
whole,^  There  is  now,  as  in  man,  the  complete  nervous  sys¬ 
tem,  consisting  of  brain,  nerves,  and  end  organs,  working  to¬ 
gether  harmoniously ;  and  the  sense  of  touch  in  the  skin  was 
the  starting-point  of  all  their  functions. 

“  The  brain  trillion-celled  seat  of  sensation,  all  the  subtle  mechan¬ 
ism  with  which  it  controls  the  body;  the  organs  of  sense  with 
their  mysterious  selective  power;  the  olfactory  organs,  probably 
the  earliest  developed,  so  acute  in  man  as  to  detect  the  presence 
of  one-three  billionth  of  a  grain  of  mercaptan,  and  yet  coarse  by 
comparison  with  the  antennae  of  insects ;  the  eye  to  receive  and 
sift  vibrations  traveling  twelve  million  miles  in  a  minute;  the  ear 
with  its  three  thousand  strings  of  Corti,  each  vibrating  in  response 
to  a  particular  sound  wave;  the  organs  of  taste  guarding  the  en¬ 
trance  to  tlie  digestive  canal  and  refusing  admittance  to  contra¬ 
band  food,  —  all  begin  as  sacs  formed  by  infolding  of  the  prim¬ 
itive  skin.”  * 

Throughout  the  whole  course  of  this  marvelous  evolution, 
it  is  pain  which  by  its  warnings  guards  the  body  from  injury 
when  danger  assails  it,  by  prompting  it  to  acts  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  and  security  of  life.  Many  of  these  pro¬ 
tective  acts  in  time  become  instinctive,  and  as  they  are  per¬ 
formed  far  more  swiftly  than  the  time  it  takes  to  think  and 

‘The  relation  of  the  head  to  the  body,  which  St.  Paul  uses  as 
an  illustration  of  the  relation  of  Christ  to  the  church,  is  from  this 
point  of  view  most  instructive.  “Remember  what  to  Paul  the 
headship  of  Christ  is;  it  is  in  the  most  literal  sense  the  saving  of 
the  body.  It  is  a  reign  no  doubt  over  the  members,  but  it  is  not 
a  reign  after  the  analogy  of  kinghood.  It  is  in  its  deepest  sense 
a  priesthood  of  suffering.  It  is  a  mastership  over  the  members 
which  is  reached  by  taking  their  pains,  a  pre-eminence  wplch  is 
achieved  by  accepting  the  lowest  room”  (Matheson,  The  Spiritual 
Development  of  St.  Paul,  p.  273). 
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decide  upon  a  course  of  action,  they  confer  additional  security. 
When  all  is  considered,  surely  the  susceptibility  to  pain  is 
not  too  heavy  a  price  to  pay  for  the  wonderful  complexity  and 
sensitiveness  of  the  human  body,  and  for  its  beauty,  grace, 
and  strength. 

Sensation,  with  its  liability  to  become  pain  on  over- 
stimulation,  is  not  only  necessary  for  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  life,  by  acting  as  a  sentinel  to  guard  the  body 
from  external  injury,  but  it  is  also  subtly  connected  with  the 
harmonious  interaction  of  the  bodily  functions  which  govern 
the  nutrition  of  the  tissues.  Thus  it  is  a  striking  fact  that  loss 
of  sensation  in  a  particular  part  of  the  body  is  often  followed 
by  the  most  marked  trophic  disorders  there.  Division  or- 
disease  of  the  principal  nerve  of  sensation  of  the  face  may 
lead  to  inflammation  of  the  eye  so  severe  as  to  end  in  its  dis¬ 
integration.  Despite  the  greatest  care,  after  injury  to  the 
spinal  cord,  in  a  few  days  large  bedsores  form,  difficult  or 
impossible  to  heal.  Division  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves  is 
followed  by  gangrene  of  the  lungs.  Disease  of  the  nerves  sup¬ 
plying  a  joint  leads  to  disease  of  the  joint  itself.  In  short, 
loss  of, sensation  predisposes  to  defective  nutrition  and  con¬ 
sequent  death  of  the  tissues. 

Conversely,  when  the  life  and  multiplication  of  certain  cells 
of  the  body  become  disorderly,  as  in  cancer,  there  may  be  the 
greatest  conceivable  pain.  The  evil  behavior  of  the  cancer 
cells,  which  neither  in  structure  nor  in  powers  possess  any¬ 
thing  not  found  in  healthy  cells,  is  shown  in  their  dispropor¬ 
tionate  multiplication;  their  imperfect,  irregular,  and  useless 
differentiation;  their  insistent  intrusion  into  surounding  tis¬ 
sues;  their  imperfect  cooperation  with  the  other  cells  of  the 
body ;  and  their  selfish  greed,  which  enables  them  to  live  when 
other  cells  are  fasting  and  perishing  for  lack  of  nourishment. 
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“  Cancer  is  not  a  disease  attacking  the  body  from  without,  it  ig 
a  breach  or  failure  of  fundamental  cell  law,  a  law  of  whieh  we 
know  only  the  results;  a  law’  so  majestic  that  obedience  to  it  re¬ 
sults  in  perfect  development,  perfect  health,  the  full  measure  of 
days;  and  disobedience  to  it  may  slowly  spell  out  all  the  inscruta¬ 
ble  woes  of  cancer.”  Which  things  are  a  parable.^ 

When  the  body  has  at  last  succumbed  to  disease  or  trauma¬ 
tism  pain  has  still  its  beneficial  uses.  As  an  aid  to  diagnosis 
it  is  frequently  of  higher  value  than  any  other  single  symptom, 
for  “  every  pain  has  its  distinct  and  pregnant  signification, 
if  we  will  but  search  for  it.”  In  treatment  it  is  of  great 
value,  as  its  presence  is  a  sign  that  the  healing  process  is  not 
proceeding  normally ;  and  by  preventing  movement,  it  secures 
the  neces.sary  rest  for  an  inflamed  and  injured  part.  This  par¬ 
ticular  function  has  been  graphically  described  in  a  classical 
work  on  surgery.  Let  us  imagine,  writes  the  author,  the  con¬ 
dition  of  our  first  parents  when  suddenly  thrust  out  of  the 
garden  of  Eden  and  doomed  to  toil  for  their  daily  bread;  not 
knowing  how'  to  avoid  local  injury,  and  exposed  to  all  the 
accidents  of  a  precarious  existence.  With  what  awe-stricken 
dismay  must  man  have  regarded  his  first  wound,  his  first  ex¬ 
perience  of  pain ;  —  the  breach  of  surface  disclosing  to  his 
sight  the  flowing  blood  which  he  was  unable  to  check,  and 
then  the  sense  of  faintness  induced  by  its  loss,  causing  him 
to  sink  to  the  earth  under  the  foretaste  of  death,  with  the  re¬ 
cent  denunciation,  “  thou  shalt  surely  die,”  still  ringing  in 
his  ears.  ,Can  words  depict  the  hopeless  anguish  he  must 
have  endured?  But  w^hat  follows?  Under  the  influence  of 
the  rest  induced  by  pain,  a  clot  forms.  Nature  stays  the  bleed¬ 
ing,  and  healing  gradually  takes  place;  and  it  is  pain  which 
compels  him  to  keep  the  part  at  rest,  so  that  the  healing  may 
proceed  uninterruptedly. 


» Gould. 
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“Every  deviation  from  this  necessary  state  of  rest  brought 
with  It,  through  pain,  the  admonition  that  he  was  straying  from 
the  condition  essential  to  its  restoration.  He  must  have  observed 
with  astonishment  the  breaking  asunder  of  the  newly  formed  tis¬ 
sue,  or  the  steady  development  into  normal  tissue  structure,  which 
occurred  in  exact  accordance  with  the  disturbance  or  rest  of  the 
parts  whidi  the  sense  of  pain  enabled  him  to  regulate  so  accu¬ 
rately,  and  to  employ  so  beneficially  for  his  own  personal  relief 
and  comfort.”^ 

Of  course,  the  subject  has  a  dark  side,  which  cannot  be  ig¬ 
nored.  Physical  pain  may  cause  so  much  distress  and  exhaus¬ 
tion  as  to  banish  sleep,  disturb  appetite  and  digestion,  and 
otherwise  so  interfere  with  the  functions  of  the  body,  as  to 
induce  morbid  changes  which  shorten  existence.  It  may  even 
be  so  continuous  and  intolerable  as  to  drive  men  to  commit 
suicide,  and  may  itself  be  so  intense  as  to  be  the  direct  cause 
of  death.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that,  in 
comparison  with  the  freedom  from  pain  generally  enjoyed, 
instances  of  unendurable  pain  are  rare,  and  there  are  consider¬ 
ations  which  justify  the  opinion  that  pain,  generally,  is  not 
so  universal  and  severe  as  is  commonly  imagined.  Sensation 
increases  through  a  series  of  just  perceptible  differences.  It 
starts  from  the  zero  of  consciousness,  becomes  more  intense 
as  the  stimulus  increases  up  to  the  point  where  it  is  so  strong 
as  to  begin  to  injure  the  nerve  apparatus,  when  it  becomes 
positive  pain.  The  grades  of  sensation  will  be  less  numerous 
as  the  organization  is  of  a  coarser  or  lower  order,  and  sensa¬ 
tion  itself  will  not  be  so  keen.  Even  among  human  beings 
there  are  great  differences  in  the  reaction  to  pain.  .Probably 
most  people  nowadays  would  prefer  to  die  of  sickness,  rather 
than  be  killed  in  battle,  but  it  has  not  been  always  so.  “  What 
a  shame,”  said  the  great  Duke  Sigeward  of  Northumberland, 
when  dying  of  a  lingering  disease,  “  what  a  shame  for  me  not 
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to  have  been  permitted  to  die  in  so  many  battles,  —  and  to  end 
thus  by  a. cow’s  death.  At  least  put  on  my  breast-plate,  gird 
on  my  sword,  set  my  helmet  on  my  head,  my  shield  in  my  left 
hand,  my  golden  battle  axe  in  my  right,  so  that  a  great  warrior 
like  myself  may  die  as  a  warrior.”  In  those  days  it  was  felt 
that  a  man  who  had  never  been  wounded  lived  a  weary  life; 
and  the  conception  then  current  of  the  happiness  of  heaven 
was  desperate  fighting  during  the  day,  and  at  night,  with 
wounds  all  healed,  feasting  and  other  sensual  pleasures. 

It  is  certainly  a  fact  that  the  condition  of  a  sick  or  wounded 
person  often  seems  to  be  far  more  distressing  than  it  is  act¬ 
ually.' 

Wounds  received  unexpectedly,  as  by  accident  or  during 
warfare,  do  not  seem  to  be  attended  by  much  immediate  pain. 
The  present  writer  has  questioned  many  injured  persons  on 
this  point,  and  the  testimony  is  almost  unanimous  that  at  the 
moment  the  injury  was  inflicted  little  pain  was  felt.  Then  it 
is  well  known  that  soldiers  often  go  on  fighting,  ignorant  of 
their  .severe  and  apparently  very  painful  wounds.  The  pro¬ 
longed  and  deliberate  infliction  of  pain  on  a  conscious  subject, 

^“A  year  later  he  was  seriously  ill  of  pneumonia,  with  various 
painful  complications,  and  I  find  another  note  about  his  sensation 
written  a  few  weeks  after  his  recovery:  I  am  told,  (he  says)  that 
my  sufferings  were  horrible  to  witness,  and  the  nurse  dwells  par¬ 
ticularly  on  my  struggles  for  breath.  Of  those  I  was  completely 
unconscious,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  having  even  suffered  discom¬ 
fort  In  breathing.  Other  things  were  temporarily  painful,  but  the 
memory  of  them  has  so  far  faded  from  my  mind  that  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  weighed  against  the  recollection  of  one  sunny  hour. 
The  idea  of  pain  is  constantly  before  us  because  a  few  people 
out  of  a  vast  number  are  always  suffering  from  accidents  and  dis¬ 
eases  which  are  described  in  newspapers,  or  talked  about  by  their 
friends.  This  produces  the  illusion  that  pain  is  a  constant  factor 
of  everybody’s  life.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  but  a  mere  Incident  In 
the  lives  of  the  vast  majority”  (Quoted  in  Horton’s  “My  Belief,” 
p.  265). 
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as  by  the  tortures  of  the  Inquisition,  is  in  another  and  more 
terrible  category.  But, there  is  a  merciful  limit  to  human  en¬ 
durance.  After  a  time,  either  the  pain  is  not  keenly  felt, 
owing  to  the  obtunding  of  all  sensation,  or  else  death  gives  re¬ 
lief.  The  continued  progress  of  medicine  and  surgery  will 
abolish  more  and  more  the  pain  of  disease,  and  man’s  inhuman 
treatment  of  man  will  diminish  as  he  becomes  miore  loving 
and  wiser. 

In  further  confirmation  of  this  view,  of  differences  of  level 
of  the  pain  threshold,  it  is  said  that  in  idiots  the  sense  of  pain 
is  so  obtuse  that  they  can  |hardly  distinguish  between  heat 
and  cold,  and  seem  hardly  to  know  what  pain  is.  In  their  dull 
lives  such  pain  as  can  be  excited  in  them  may  literally  be  ac¬ 
cepted  with  welcome  surprise.'  Therefore  the  stimulus  which 
gives  pain  to  a  very  sensitive  human  being  is  not  to  be  taken 
as  the  measure  of  the  suffering  in  less  sensitive  creatures. 
Within  limits,  it  may  be  in  them  the  stimulus  exactly  suited 
to  call  forth  the  latent  powers  of  the  organism.  At  any  rate, 
those  creatures  which  in  the  course  of  evolution  shrank  from 
pain  and  risk  of  death  by  taking  refuge  within  a  hard  pro¬ 
tective  covering  (as  the  echinoderm  within  its  calcareous  skin, 
the  mollusk  in  its  shell,  the  crustacean  beneath  its  carapace, 
the  ganoids  within  their  heavy  armor)  were  debarred  from  fur¬ 
ther  progress,  and  many  species  became  decadent  or  extinct. 

But  naturalists  are  almost  unanimous  in  affirming  there  is 
very  little  prolonged  pain  among  the  lower  animals  in  the 
wild,  free  state.  Their  worst  sufferings  come  from  contact 
with  mankind,  and  these,  inasmuch  as  it  is  generally  believed 
there  can  be  no  possible  compensation  for  them,  are  the  cause 
of  deep  distress  and  moral  perplexity  to  many  minds.  It  is  a 
partial  solution  of  the  mystery  that  animals  advance  or  recede 

*  Galton. 
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in  their  qualities  with  the  goodness  and  intelligence  of  man; 
there  is  a  solidarity  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  include  even 
them.  The  shepherd-dog,  trained  to  be  the  friend  and  intelli¬ 
gent  companion  of  its  owner,  is  a  higher  animal  .than  the 
homeless,  mangy  scavenger  of  an  Oriental  city,  or  the  wolf 
on  the  plains.  It  is  on  this  ground  of  solidarity  that  all  ani¬ 
mals  justifiably  come  under  the  law  of  vicarious  suffering; 
they  as  well  as  human  beings  must  suffer  and  die  for  the  good 
of  the  whole.  The  vivisection  which  tender-hearted  people  so 
strongly  condemn,  properly  and  mercifully  performed,  as  it 
ought  to  be  in  every  case,  does  not  cause  suffering,  and  the 
knowledge  so  acquired  has  been  of  such  inestimable  value  to 
the  human  race,  that  it  is  well  worth  all  that  it  has  cost.  The 
benefit  gained  is  shared  also  by  the  lower  animals.  If  such  a 
terrible  disease  as  hydrophobia  is  stamped  out  by  human  sci¬ 
ence,  the  lower  animals  are  first  saved  from  it.  Further,  with 
a  glory  and  breadth  of  vision  we  hardly  appreciate,  the  Bible 
points  forward  to  a  time  when  conflict  and  distrust  between 
mankind  and  the  lower  animals  shall  completely  disappear, 
and  all  shall  share  in  a  grand  redemption.  If  they  suffer  with 
and  for  man,  they  will  also  share  his  blessings. 

The  last  great  enemy,  death,  which  Aristotle  declares  to  be 
of  all  things  the  most  terrible,  will  always  be  with  us,  but  it 
is  an  event  not  greatly  to  be  feared  because  of  its  pain.  It  is 
said  that  people  nowadays  dread  the  actual  experience  of  dy¬ 
ing  more  than  they  do  death  itself.  In  the  churches,  perhaps 
the  -dread  is  fostered  by  hymns  containing  lines  such  as, — 

“When  my  last  hour  cometh, 

Fraught  with  strife  and  pain,” 

“When  my  dying  hour  draws  near, 

Darkened  with  sorrow,  pain,  and  fear,” 

and  others  of  similar  import.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  exit 
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from  life  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  is  very  peaceful.' 
The  nearest  approach  to  conscious  physical  or  mental  distress 
which  the  present  writer  has  seen,  and  he  has  observed  many 
deaths  of  Christian  and  heathen,  has  been  when  the  dying 
person  has  spoken  of  falling  or  slipping  away,  no  doubt  due 
to  the  sensation ,  of  physical  collapse,  and  has  asked  or  mo¬ 
tioned  to  be  held  by  the  hand.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  har¬ 
rowing  death-bed  scenes,  which  appear  to  have  been  quite 
common  formerly,  if  one  may  judge  by  the  tracts  written  for 
the  terror  and  admonition  of  the  ungodly  of  the  period,  are 
now  seldom  witnessed,  and  were  due  to  mental  rather  than 
physical  causes.  One  of  the  greatest  of  English  surgeons,  as 
the  result  of  his  wide  experience,  was  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  death,  as  a  natural  act,  is  accompanied  with  the  sense  of 
ease  and  satisfaction,  which  generally  accompanies  all  natural 
acts,  such  as  is  felt  in  falling  asleep  when  tired  out  after  a 
hard  day’s  work.  This  is  probably  true  in  the  case  of  those 
dying  naturally  of  old  age.  In  the  course  of  time  we  may 
confidently  hope  this  will  be  the  peaceful  ending  of  nearly  all 
human  beings. 

Surveying  the  whole  subject  of  pain  that  is  purely  physical, 
there  is  ample  ground  for  holding  that  its  ministry  has  been 
most  beneficial,  and  that  as  the  race  advances  in  wisdom  and 
kindness,  it  will  at  last  almost  cease  to  be  a  problem. 

‘Careful  records  of  about  five  hundred  death-beds,  studied  par¬ 
ticularly  with  reference  to  the  modes  of  death  and  the  sensation 
of  dying,  show  that  as  to  the  latter,  “ninety  suffered  bodily  pain 
or  distress  of  one  sort  or  another,  eleven  showed  mental  appre¬ 
hension,  two  positive  terror,  one  expressed  spiritual  exaltation, 
one  bitter  remorse.  The  great  majority  gave  no  sign  one  way  or 
the  other;  like  their  birth,  their  death  was  a  sleep  and  a  forget¬ 
ting”  (Osier,  Science  and  Immortality,  p.  19). 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

CRITICAL  NOTES. 

DO  WE  WANT  A  UNIFORM  DIVORCE  LAW ;  OR  WHAT  IS 
THE  REMEDY?* 

American  decency  was  so  shocked  last  summer  by  the 
brutal  defiance  of  the  law  by  one  whose  prominence  consisted 
only  of  inherited  name  and  money,  that  the  outraged  com¬ 
munity  made  haste  to  find  a  remedy  for  a  crying  evil.  In  an 
unconsidered  hurry,  and  with  utterly  thoughtless  haste,  all 
that  was  said  and  written  suggested  but  one  remedy,  and  that, 
a  uniform  divorce  law.  In  such  a  race  to  do  something  were 
the  outraged,  that  little  or  no  thought  was  given  to  the  efficacy 
and  appropriateness  of  the  remedy.  Something  was  needed, 
and  that  was , needed  right  off.  Even  legislators  in  the  state 
legislatures  were  run  away  with ;  and,  voicing  the  indignation 
of  the  whole  decent  community,  it  was  actually  suggested  that 
Senators  and  members  of  Congress  should  be  importuned,  to 
the  end  that  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  should  be  proposed  by  Congress  and  sent  down  to  the 
States  for  adoption,  the  terms  of  which  should  enable  Con¬ 
gress  to  enact  a  uniform  divorce  law.  No  better  illustration 
could  be  given  of  the  wisdom  of  the  adage  “  Make  haste  slow¬ 
ly,”  and  the  unwisdom  of  undue  haste  in  any  matter  of  such 
importance  and  consequence. 

Marriage  is  to  be  viewed  in  two  aspects.  The  religious  side 
of  the  matter  and  its  symbolism  is  one  side ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  law  of  the  land  merely  recognizes  marriage  as  a 
civil  contract,  indissoluble  during  life,  except  by  decree  of  the 
court,  or  by  the  unusual  and  now  practically  unknown  oper- 

*The  author  of  this  paper,  being  a  citizen  of  New  York,  writes 
from  the  standpoint  of  one  who  Is  anxious  to  maintain  the  strict 
standard  of  that  State,  which  allows  divorce  for  one  cause  only, 
and  forbids  the  remarriage  of  the  guilty  party. 
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ation  of  a  legislative  act.  Of  course  all  Christian  people  look 
upon  it  in  the  two  aspects ;  but  the  community  as  such  only  in 
the  one  aspect,  that  of  a  civil  contract,  and  as  such  only  is  the 
subject  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  law  of  the  land.  Christian 
people,  so  far  as  the  law  of  the  land  limits  divorce  to  the 
ground  justified  by  Scripture,  stand  with  and  actively  sustain 
die  law.  So  far  as  the  law  goes  beyond  the  scriptural  author¬ 
ity,  Christian  people  must  occupy  the  negative  position,  not 
by  any  means  approving  the  law,  but  by  no  manner  of  means 
disobeying  or  giving  their  faith  and  credence  to  the  law.  Any 
resistance  to  the  law,  or  to  the  law  on  any  other  subject, 
I  would  be  criminal.  So  far  as  marriage  is  a  civil  contract  and 
regulated  by  the  statute,  we  must  admit  that  it  is  within  the 
province  of  any  State,  for  its  own  community  and  people,  to 
regulate  it.  That  such  is  the  law  of  the  land  is  to  be  regretted, 
but  it  is,  nevertheless,  within  the  realm  of  state  rights. 

We  apprehend  that  the  evil  is  not  so  much  in  the  divorce 
laws  of  the  different  States  as  in  the  violation  of  those  laws, 
by  reason  of  the  separate  jurisdiction  of  each  State.  If  it 
were  not  for  that  separate  jurisdiction,  the  offense  of  last  sum¬ 
mer  could  not  have  been  perpetrated,  and  the  decent  commun¬ 
ity  would  not  have  been  so  aroused  and  incensed.  Whatever 
may  be  the  disabilities  for  remarriage  of  divorced  persons  in 
the  State  of  their  residence  or  sojourn,  or  the  State  in  which 
they  are  divorced,  marriage  being  a  civil  contract,  a  remar¬ 
riage  may  take  place  outside  of  that  State ;  and  contracts,  the 
marriage  contract  among  them,  are  valid,  and  must  be  recog¬ 
nized  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  valid,  in 
all  the  States. 

It  matters  very  little,  to  the  finding  of  the  remedy,  what  are 
the  causes  for  divorce  in  the  different  States,  howsoever  we 
regret  them.  It  may  not  be  very  generally  known  that  in  one 
of  the  States  there  are  fourteen  causes  of  divorce;  in  five 
States  there  are  eleven  causes  of  divorce ;  in  four  States  there 
are  ten  causes  of  divorce ;  in  three  States  and  one  Territory 
there  are  nine  causes  of  divorce;  in  twelve  States  there  are 
eight  causes  of  divorce;  in  six  States  there  are  seven  cau.ses 
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of  divorce;  in  ten  States  there  are  six  causes  of  divorce;  in 
two  States  there  are  five  causes  of  divorce ;  in  two  States  there 
are  four  causes  of  divorce ;  and  in  only  one  State  (New  York), 
and  also  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  there  is  only  one  cause 
of  divorce. 

But  the  resentment  of  last  summer  was  not  a^j^ainst  the  state 
of  New  York  or  its  laws  on  the  subject  of  divorce,  nor  against 
the  man  in  question  because  he  was  divorced,  and  no  doubt 
justly  divorced.  The  flagrancy  of  that  case  was  in  the  fact 
that,  in  violation  of  the  law  of  the  State  of  his  residence  and 
in  which  he  was  divorced,  and  in  violation  of  the  decree  of  the 
court,  both  of  which  forbade  his  remarriage,  he  went  over  the 
line  into  another  State  and  there  remarried,  and,  in  so  doing, 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  regardless  of  the  State 
in  which  his  remarriage  would  have  been  a  crime,  and  would 
also  have  made  him  liable  to  be  proceeded  against  for  con¬ 
tempt  of  court,  was  compelled  to  recognize  the  validity  as  a 
civil  contract  of  his  remarriage,  because  contracted  in  another 
jurisdiction. 

It  is  said  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  divorces  granted  in 
one  or  more  of  the  Western  States  are  immediately  followed 
by  remarriage,  and  that  in  many,  in  most  of  the  .cases,  the 
parties  seeking  divorce  are  accompanied  to  their  newly  ac¬ 
quired  Western  domicile  by  the  persons  with  whom  they  are 
to  remarry,  in  pursuance  of  agreements  made  before  the  first 
step  toward  divorce  was  taken. 

Remarriage  it  seems,  therefore,  is  a  great  inducement  to 
divorce;  and,  if  it  be  so,  the  remedy  is  in  destroying  the  in¬ 
ducement  rather  than  changing  the  laws  of  divorce. 

Let  us  examine,  for  a  moment,  the  comparative  situation 
between  the  East  and  the  West  as  to  causes  of  divorce.  One 
Eastern  State  (New  York)  has  but  one  cause  of  divorce.  In 
the  Western  States  there  are  many  causes  of  divorce.  In  the 
New  England  States  there  are  many  causes  of  divorce.  It 
is  said  that  the  least  number  of  divorces  per  capita  are  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  territory  of  our  country  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
from  New  York  to  North  Carolina  inclusive ;  and  that,  as  to 
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divorces  among  native-born  citizens,  the  greatest  number  per 
capita  take  place  in  the  New  England  States  and  in  the  north¬ 
ern  counties  of  Ohio,  which  counties  were  originally  settled 
by  immigration  from  the  New  England  States.  It  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  and  alarming  study,  these  divorce  statistics,  and  the 
comparison  of  localities  where  they  occur  and  as  far  as  sta- 
/tistics  show  the  nationalities  of  the  people. 

Is  it  at  all  conceivable' fhat,  in  case  of  obtaining  a  uniform 
divorce  law  in  all  the  States,  the  standard  of  New  York  (that 
is  to  say,  one  cause  of  divorce  only)  would  be  the  result  in  a 
uniform  divorce  law?  Would  the  different  States,  with  their 
many  causes  of  divorce,  consent,  under  any  circumstances  that 
we  can  conceive,  to  submit  to  have  imposed  upon  them  our 
’cwie  of  New  York  in  that  respect ;  or  would  they,  ^if  they  had 
the  power,  impose  upon  us  in  such  event  their  laws,  with  their 
multitude  of  causes  of  divorce?  Look  for  a  moment  at  the 
figures.  Of  the  forty-eight  States  in  the  Union,  twenty-seven 
of  them  are  situated  wholly  or  partly  west  of  Indiana,  The 
Senate  of  the  United  States  has  two  senators  from  each  State, 
and  hence,  of  the  ninety-six  senators,  fifty-four  of  them  are 
from  and  represent  those  twenty-seven  States  west  of  Indiana, 
which  is  a  large  working  majority  of  the  United  States  Sen¬ 
ate.  Therefore  the  Western  States  have  us  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  The  House  of  Representatives  is  appor¬ 
tioned  according  to  population,  and  the  recent  census  shows 
that  the  center  of  population  is  at  a  point  in  the  westerly  side 
of  Indiana.  Hence,  the  House  of  Representatives  apportioned 
on  population  will  have,  west  of  that  center  in  Indiana,  one- 
half  of  all  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
there  are  some  States  east  of  that  center  of  population  which 
have  as  objectionable  divorce  laws  as  any  State  west  of  that 
center.  Should  this  subject  ever  come  within  the  power  and 
jurisdiction  of  Congress,  what  sort  of  a  uniform  divorce  law 
would  they  give  us  ?  Would  it  be  like  the  divorce  law  of  New 
York,  with  only  one  cause  of  divorce,  or  would  this  powerful 
majority  in  both  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  impose 
upon  us  in  New  York  a  uniform  divorce  law,  with  from  six 
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to  fourteen  different  causes  of  divorce?  It  seems  as  though 
there  were  but  one  answer  possible ;  and  that  is  that  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  New  York  would  be  let  down,  and  that,  for  all  the 
States,  we  would  have  many  rather  than  few  causes  of  divorce. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  a  uniform  divorce  law  is  no 
remedy  for  the  situation.  The  risk  is  too  great.  The  situation 
it  would  bring  about  would  be  dangerous  in  the  extreme. 

What  remedy  then  can  be  suggested?  It  would  seem  to 
go  without  saying  that  each  State  naturally  has  pride  enough 
among  its  citizens  to  insure  that  its  own  laws  should  be  en¬ 
forced,  and  that  every  State  would  be  quick  to  adopt  for  itself 
practical  uniform  legislation,  which  would  destroy  the  induce¬ 
ment  to  remarriage  of  divorced  persons  within  its  borders. 
It  would  be  a  happy  solution  if  Congress  had  the  power  to 
legislate,  not  to  the  end  of  making  a  uniform  divorce  law,  but 
to  the  end  of  making  it  a  federal  crime  wherever  committed, 
for  any  divorced  person  to  remarry  where  forbidden  so  to  do 
by  the  statutes  of  the  State  in  which  he  was  divorced,  or  by 
the  decree  of  the  court  by  which  he  was  divorced.  But  as  the 
Constitution  now  stands  Congress  has  no  such  power.  What 
then  can  be  done  in  that  direction  ?  There  are  in  all  the  States 
statutes  declaring  invalid  and  void  marriages  between  ascend¬ 
ants  and  descendants,  and  among  some  collaterals.  A  statute 
in  as  many  States  as  possible  —  and  each  State  it  would  seem 
would  be  glad  to  enact  it  —  which  would  make  illegal  and 
void  the  remarriage  of  any  divorced  person  forbidden  by  the 
laws  of  the  State  in  which  divorced,  or  by  the  decree  of  di¬ 
vorce  against  him,  to  remarry,  would  operate  to  make  the  con¬ 
tract  of  marriage  null  and  void  in  every  State  where  such  a 
law  would  exist.  Such  a  statute  would  have  prevented  the 
outrage  of  last  summer  and  any  other  like  outrages,  and  would 
remove  from  such  immoral  remarriages  the  protection  of  the 
United  States  Constitution;  since,  if  the  contract  of  marriage 
was  thus  made  illegal,  other  States  would  not  be  required  to 
recognize  it. 

A  further  remedy  for  the  like  situation  could  be  enacted  in 
the  several  States,  and  would  free  each  State  from  the  bane 
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and  bad  name  of  permitting  even  the  celebration  of  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  marriage  between  such  divorced  persons  within  its 
limits.  This  could  be  attained  by  the  passage  in  the  different 
States,  each  State  for  itself,  of  an  act  making  it  a  crime  for 
any  divorced  person  forbidden  by  the  law  of  the  State  in  whiclT 
he  obtained  his  divorce,  or  by  the  decree  of  the  court  in  which 
he  was  divorced,  from  remarrying  again  anywhere  within  its] 
limits. 

One  of  the  elements  that  condone  such  immoral  offenses 
is  that  portion  of  society  (so-called)  which  frames  its  bars  and 
limits  to  include  and  welcome  the  man  of  money,  regardless 
of  his  moral  character.  No  matter  how  repulsive  in  morals, 
no  matter  how  indignant  the  community  in  general,  that  part 
of  society  receives  back  into  its  circle  the  unclean  creature. 
If  in  addition  to  his  debased  moral  character  he  be  stamped 
with  the  badge  of  a  criminal,  and  has  “  done  his  time  ”  within 
prison  walls  and  behind  bars  for  having  contracted  such  an 
illegal  marriage,  would  that  portion  of  society,  so  called,  re¬ 
ceive  him  within  its  circle?  How  would  he  differ  as  a  crim¬ 
inal  from  the  common  thief  or  other  criminal  who  had  been 
so  branded  and  was  a  graduate  of  a  prison  ? 

The  subject  is  one  that  is  momentous  and  of  every  day  in¬ 
creasing  alarm,  and  will  continue  to  be  such  until  some  ar¬ 
rangement  or  remedy  is  discovered,  and  it  would  seem  that 
the  remedy  is  not  in  hasty  action,  or  in  a  uniform  divorce  law, 
but  in  deliberate  and  considerate  action,  and  the  condemning 
and  preventing  of  the  remarriage  of  a  divorced  person,  and 
creating  him  a  criminal  which  will  exclude  him  from  society 
and  make  him  a  wanderer. 

Ralph  E.  Prime. 

Yonkers,  New  York. 
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PREACHING  TO  THE  SPIRITS  IN  PRISON. 

“  Because  Christ  also  suffered  for  sins  once,  the  righteous  for  the 
unrighteous,  that  he  might  bring  us  to  God ;  being  put  to  death  In 
the  flesh,  but  made  alive  in  the  spirit ;  in  which  also  he  went  and 
preached  unto  the  spirits  in  prison,  that  aforetime  were  disobe¬ 
dient,  when  the  long-suffering  of  God  waited  in  the  days  of  Noah 
while  the  ark  was  a  preparing”  (1  Pet.  Hi.  18-20). 

A  .SOLUTION  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  this  confessedly 
perplexing  passage  calls  for  a  journey  ,  which  may  at  first 
seem  to  be  far  afield.  Not  a  few  have  thought  to  find  here 
reason  for  a  hope  that  to  the  impenitent  dead  may  be  given 
another  opportunity  to  hear  and  accept  the  invitations  of  di¬ 
vine  grace.  This  passage  was  a  favorite  proof-text  on  the 
side  of  what  was  called  the  “larger  hope”  ,in  the  “second  pro¬ 
bation”  controversy  of  twenty  years  ago,  echoes  of  which  can 
still  occasionally  he  heard.  A  satisfactory  study  of  the  pas¬ 
sage  should  settle  the  question  of  the  propriety  of  such  infer¬ 
ences.  Moreover,  there  can  be  no  statement  given  in  the 
word  of  God  which  was  not  intended  for  the  good  of  man,  to 
impart  some  valuable  and  needed  truth.  The  more  difficult 
the  passage,  the  weightier,  probably,  the  truth  contained 
therein,  and  the  better  w'orth  our  study.  An  understanding 
of  the  passage  under  discussion  can  be  had  only  by  determin¬ 
ing  what  the  “  prison  ”  was  in  which  Jesus  proclaimed  his  glad 
tidings,  and  who  the  inhabitants  were  to  whom  he  spoke,  and 
what  their  condition. 

THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  HADES. 

This  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  correct  understanding  of  the 
passage  in  question.  In  such  a  study  it  is  vitally  necessary 
to  recognize  our  utter  lack  of  knowledge  except  as  we  may 
gam  it  from  the  Bible.  No  amount  of  theory  or  speculation 
can  for  a  single  moment  unlock  the  doors  of  the  under-world 
and  let  us  see  its  status. 

1.  In  the  Old  Testament  little  is  said  about  ^heaven , or  hell. 
They  may  be  inferred,  but  explicit  statements  are  wanting. 
The  word  for  “heaven,”  (Shamayim),  does  not  mean 

the  abode  of  the  holy  dead,  but  the  skies  above  the  earth.  God’s 
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seat  of  governmental  authority  was  regarded  as  located  there. 
“The  heaven,  even  the  heaven  of  heavens,  is  the  Lord’s”; 
“  It  is  as  high  as  heaven,  what  canst  thou  know  ?  ”  It  was 
said  of  Elijah  that  he  “  went  up  by  a  whirlwind  into  heaven.” 
That  was  all  Elisha  knew  or  could  tell.  Elijah  went  up  into 
the  sky.  What  became  of  him  Elisha  did  not  know,  though 
beyond  a  doubt  he  believed  that  his  master  was  with  God. 
Probably  few  careful  students  of  the  Old  Testament  will  ques¬ 
tion  the  statement  that  ”  heaven  ”  throughout  that  book,  and 
very  often  indeed  in  the  New  Testament,  refers  ^only  to  the 
regions  above  us.  Jacob  knew  nothing  of  a  place  above  us 
where  the  godly  dead  dwell,  ,but  saw  angels  coming  down 
from  the  upper  regions  and  ascending  again.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  we  ourselves  would  have  difficulty  in  locating  heaven. 
All  we  can  say  is  that  it  is  outside  this  earth. 

In  like  manner  hell,  as  the  final  place  of  punishment  for 
the  ungodly  dead,  waits  for  the  New  Testament  to  be  clearly 
set  forth.  It  ^was  death  which  awaited  godly  and  ungodly 
alike  in  the  thought  of  the  Old  Testament  people,  though 
there  was  a  confident  expectation  that  the  lot  of  the  righteous 
would  be  better  than  that  of  the  wicked.  So  Balaam  said, 
“Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,”  etc.  (see,  also,  1 
Kings  i.  21;  ii.  10).  The  godly  were  “gathered  to  their 
fathers,”  or  “  slept  with  their  fathers.”  It  is  worth  noting 
that  in  the  New  Testament  references  to  the  death  of  Old 
Testament  saints  they  are  not  said  to  have  gone  to  heaven 
but  to  have  been  gathered  to  their  fathers  (see  Acts  xiii.  36, 
where  Paul  speaks  thus  of  David.  With  all  the  knowledge  of 
heaven  possessed  by  New  Testament  writers,  knowledge  based 
on  the  plain  teaching  of  Jesus,  they  did  not  write  of  the  Old 
Testament  worthies  in  New, Testament  terms,  as  having  been 
taken,  at  death,  to  heaven.  They  recognized  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  being  “  gathered  to  their  fathers  ”  and  departing  “  to 
be  with  Christ,”  between  going  to  Hades  and  going  to  Heaven. 

The  grave  was  the  expectation,  and  it  took  strong  faith  to 
escape  being  overwhelmed  -by  it.  “  The  dead  praise  not  Je¬ 
hovah,  neither  any  that  go  down  into  silence.”  “  In  Sheol 
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who  shall  give  thee  thanks  ?”  “  There  is  no  work,  nor  device 
nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom,  in  Sheol,  whither  thou  goest.” 
Thus  the  godly  believed  that  they  were  not  to  be  annihilated 
that  in  some  way  there  would  be  a  good  future  prepared  for 
them  by  God  (see  the  words  of  Job  in  Job  xix.  15-27),  but  that 
future  was  not  anything  sufficiently  definite  for  them  to  re¬ 
joice  in. 

2.  This  was  fitting  and  right.  As  none  can  enter  heaven 
but  by  the  atoning  work  of  Jesus,  and  that  work  .had  not  yet 
been  wrought  out  on  the  cross,  it  was  not  proper  that  the  godly 
dead  should  enter  heaven  till  it  had  been  accomplished.  John 
the  Baptist  said,  “  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath  eternal 
life.”  John  the  Apostle  wrote,  To  as  many  as  received  him, 
to  them  gave  he  the  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God.”  Jesus 
said,  “  He  that  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood  hath 
eternal  life.”  There  cannot  be  two  roads  to  heaven,  two  ways 
of  gaining , eternal  life.  The  biblical  teaching  makes  it  plain 
that  only  through  Christ’s  atoning  work,  and  only  by  a  con¬ 
scious  acceptance  of  that  work  for  himself,  can  any  soul  gain 
eternal  life  and  a  place  in  heaven.  If  any  should  bring  up  the 
case  of  those  dying  in  infancy,  we  must  lay  it  down  as  a  rule 
of  biblical  interpretation  that  no  difficulty  suggested  by  us,  in 
our  imperfect  view  of  the  subject,  can  stand  against  the  plain 
teaching  of  the  Word  of  God.  God  knew  of  those  difficulties, 
if  they  really  are  such,  when  he  gave  the  inspired  word;  and 
we  can  safely  leave  the  solution  to  him.  We  may,  however, 
assume  that  the  innocent  babes,  in  whose  salvation  we  have 
sufficient  warrant  for  believing,  will  have  Christ’s  redemptive 
work  presented  to  them,  and  that,  whatever  may  be  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  those  who  have  not  the  guilt  of  personal  sin  on  their 
souls,  they  will  gladly  accept  it. 

3.  Paradise.  There  is  abundant  reason,  from  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  for  believing  that  in  Sheol,  or  Hades,  the  godly  dead 
were  happy,  and  Jesus  taught  this  clearly  in  the  parable  of 
the  rich  man  and  Lazarus.  Without  making  the  parable  "  go 
on  all  fours,”  we  cannot  help  seeing  that,  before  the  atoning 
work  was  completed,  the  godly,  not  yet  in  heaven,  were  in 
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blessedness,  the  ungodly,  not  yet  in  hell,  were  already  in 
torment.  This  is  reasonable.  If  the  godly  were  in  such  an 
attitude  that  on  the  presentation  of  Christ’s  work  they  would 
instantly  and  gladly  accept  it,  to  keep  them  in  misery  would 
be  unjust,  if  there  was  ever  to  be  an  atonement  made  for  them. 
If  the  ungodly  had  so  hardened  their  hearts  against  God  that 
to  present  Jesus  to  them  would  be  of  no  avail,  self- judged,  as 
Paul  says  in  Romans  ii.,  their  treatment  would  be  unjust  if 
they  were  given  happiness.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  unless,  pend¬ 
ing  the  atonement  for  the  one  and  the  final  judgment  for  the 
other,  they  were  to  be  held  in  an  unconscious  state,  the  stings 
of  conscience  would  make  torment  for  the  one,  and  an  approv¬ 
ing  conscience  happiness  for  the  other. 

Paradise,  therefore,  before  Christ  rose  from  the  dead,  was 
that  division  of  Hades,  the  under-world,  the  place  of  the  dead, 
where  the  godly  dead  were  waiting.  Jesus  said  to  the  thief 
on  the  cross,  “  Verily,  1  say  unto  thee.  To-day  shalt  thou  be 
with  me  in  Paradise.”  That  was  not  heaven,  for  after  his 
resurrection  he  said  to  ^lary,  ”  I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  the 
Father.” 

After  his  ascension.  Paradise  was  no  longer  in  Hades.  See 
2  Cor.  xii.  2-4,  where  Paul  says  in  verse  2  that  he  was  caught 
up  to  the  third  heaven,  and  in  verse  4  that  he  was  caught  up 
into  Paradise.  See  also  Rev.  ii.  7,  where  the  tree  of  life  is 
located  in  Paradise,  and  Rev.  xxii.  2,  where  it  is  located  in 
the  New  Jerusalem,  thus  identifying  the  New  Jerusalem  and 
Paradise. 

Just  where  Hades  was  and  is  located,  just  where  all  the 
dead  once  were  and  the  ungodly  dead  are  now,  is  interesting, 
but  has  no  special  importance  in  this  discussion.  We  are  con¬ 
cerned  not  with  the  exact  location  of  Hades,  but  with  the  re¬ 
lation  to  it  which  the  godly  and  ungodly  have  sustained. 

THE  PREACHING  TO  THE  SPIRITS  IN  PRISON. 

Now  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  explanation  of  the 
passages  which  we  set  out  to  study?  Let  us  review. 

First,  we  have  seen  that  godly  and  ungodly  were  in  the 
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under-world,  conscious,  the  one  happy  and  the  other  tor¬ 
mented  ;  secondly,  we  have  seen  that  the  godly  could  not 
ascend  to  heaven  till  Christ’s  atoning  work  had  been  com¬ 
pleted  ;  thirdly.  Paradise  was  then  in  Hades,  the  apartment, 
we  may  say,  of  the  godly  dead.  Thither  Jesus  and  the  peni¬ 
tent  thief  went  from  their  different  crosses. 

These  godly  dead  were  sinners,  all  of  them,  unfit  for 
heaven,  till  cleansed  by  the  blood  of  the  atonement.  Many 
had  had  distant  glimpses  of  the  coming  of  the  Saviour,  and 
had  believed,  but  had  not  full  knowledge  (see  1  Pet.  i.  10-11). 
They  were  in  prison ;  for,  the  atonement  not  having  been  com¬ 
pleted,  they  could  not  properly  be  declared  justified  by  being 
taken  to  God’s  immediate  presence,  though  practically  they 
were  under  God’s  smile  in  Paradise.  To  these  Jesus  went, 
declared  the  completion  of  his  redemptive  work,  and  gave 
each  the  opportunity  to  personally  accept  it,  which  each  one 
would  eagerly,  gladly  do,  for  only  those  of  that  attitude  of 
heart  would  be  in  that  ,part  of  Hades.  At  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  he  took  these  with  him  to  heaven.  Just  when  he  did 
that,  whether  at  the  end  of  the  forty  days,  when  he  ascended 
in  the  presence  of  the  disciples,  or  whether  he  led  them  to  his 
Father’s  presence  earlier,  we  cannot  say.  For  him  to  go  into 
heaven  was  not  such  a  transition  as  it  is  for  us.  Note  his 
words  to  Nicodemus,  “the  Son  of  man  who  , is  in  heaven” 
(John  iii.  13).  A  glimp.se  of  that  coming  forth  from  Hades 
is  given  in  Matt,  xxvii.  52-53:  “And  the  tombs  were  opened; 
and  many  bodies  of  the  saints  that  had  fallen  asleep  were 
raised ;  and  coming  forth  out  of  the  tombs  after  his  resurrec¬ 
tion  they  entered  into  the  holy  city  and  appeared  unto  many.” 
It  is  as  though  such  a^great  event  could  not  take  place  with¬ 
out  its  being  proper  that  men  should  see  something  of  it. 
Therefore,  some  of  the  dead  were  permitted  to  receive  their 
bodies  for  a  time,  that  men  might  see  them.  Of  course  they 
did  not  receive  their  resurrection  bodies.  Those  will  be  given 
at  the  return  of  Christ  (see  1  Thess.  iv.  13-^17). 

But,  what  about  that  particular  statement,  “  That  aforetime 
were  disobedient,  when  the  long-suffering  of  God  waited  in 
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the  days  of  Noah,”  etc.?  This  should  be  taken j with  the  state¬ 
ment  made  in  chapter  iv.  6,  “  For  unto  this  end  was  the  gospel 
preached  even  to  the  dead,  that  they  might  be  judged  accord¬ 
ing  to  men  in  the  flesh,  but  live  according  to  God  in  the  Spirit.” 
Let  us  examine  the  latter  of  these  first.  This  statement  ex¬ 
actly  expresses  the  situation  which  we  have  discovered  in  our 
previous  study.  The  godly  dead  had  sinned,  ^  and  had  in¬ 
curred  the  penalty,  bodily  death  (Rom.  v.  12),  though  they 
were  to  escape  the  penalty  of  eternal  death.  Besides,  as  we 
have  seen,  they  were  still  kept  out  of  heaven  till  the  atoning 
sacrifice  for  their  sins  should  have  been  oflFered  by  the  Son 
of  God.  Therefore,  as  men,  they  had  been  judged,  found  guil¬ 
ty,  and  condemned  to  suflFer  the  penalty  of  physical  death, 
which  had  been  pronounced  on  the  race  as  such.  The  judg¬ 
ment  of  eternal  death,  however,  was  not  pronounced  on  them, 
but  by  the  grace  of  God  they  became  inheritors  of  eternal, 
spiritual  life,  though  it  could  not  be  formally  conferred  on 
them  till  Jesus  died  and  rose  again.  It  was  necessary,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  should  consciously  accept  the  atoning  work  of 
Christ.  “To  as  many  as  received  him”  (John  i.  12).  For 
that  purpose  it  was  necessary  that  the  atonement  should  be 
presented  to  them.  This  Jesus  did.  It  would  be  quite  cor¬ 
rect  to  read  the  passage  in  question  as  follows,  “  For  unto  this 
end  was  the  gospel  preached,  even  to  the  dead,  that  though 
they  had  been  judged  indeed  according  to  men  in  the  flesh, 
they  might  live  according  to  God  in  the  Spirit.”  Note  a 
similar  change  by  the  Revisers  in  Rom.  vi.  17.  Our  Lx)rd 
must  have  had  ^eat  joy,  after  his  rejection  by  the  living,  to 
thus  present  his  work  to  this  multitude  of  past  ages,  and  .see 
their  rapture  and  ecstacy  as  they  grasped  that  hope  which 
they  had  believed  on  and  waited  for  in  their  days  of  trial 
on  earth. 

There  is  no  occasion  for  discussing  the  possibility  of  his 
having  presented  the  gospel  to  the  ungodly  dead.  Since,  as 
we  have  seen,  both  godly  and  ungodly  were  in  Sheol,  or  Hades, 
but  separated  from  each  other,  Jesus  certainly  did  not  go  to 
the  ungodly.  They  were  not  in  Paradise.  Jesus  did  not  tell 
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the  penitent  thief  that  he  should  be  with  him  among  the  un¬ 
godly  dead.  They  did  not  and  will  not  “  live  according  to  God 
in  the  spirit,”  though,  Jn  common  with  the  godly  and  ungodly 
of  all  ages,  they  were  and  had  been  “  judged  according  to  men 
in  the  flesh.”  , 

Now  to  continue  the  examination  of  chapter  iii.  20.  The 
reason  for  introducing  Noah  seems  to  be  only  to  open  the  way 
for  calling  attention  to  the  old-time  long-suffering  of  God, 
and  to  the  ark  as  a  figure  of  our  salvation.  The  days  before 
Jesus  came  were  indeed  days  of  the  long-suffering  of  God.  He 
withheld  punishment,  long  due,  till  the  Redeemer  should  come, 
and  the  redemption  be  prepared.  In  similar  manner  he  with¬ 
held  punishment  on  the  ungodly  antediluvian  world  till  the 
ark  should  be  ready.  The  saving  of  Noah  is  used  as  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  God’s  patience  through  the  millenniums  before 
Christ;  and  the  people  who  were  disobedient  in  the  days  of 
Noah,  but  yet  did  repent,  stand  for  all  such  before  Christ. 

The  Greek  pote  -may  be  translated  “  formerly  ”  as  well  as 
“  sometime  ”  (R.  V.)  or,  “  then  ”  (A.  V.),  and  we  might  very 
properly  insert  “  as,”  and  read,  “  who  were  formerly  disobed¬ 
ient,  when  the  long-suffering  of  God  waited  (as)  in  the  days 
of  Noah,  while  the  ark  was  a  preparing.”  This  instance  of 
the  .saving  of  Noah  may  have  been  chosen  because,  at  that 
time,  there  was  such  a  sharp  distinction  and  contrast  between 
the  godly  and  ungodly.  When  Elijah  thought  himself  alone 
God  said  to  him :  “  Yet  will  I  leave  me  seven  thousand  in 

Israel,  all  the  knees  which  have  not  bowed  to  Baal,  and  every 
mouth  which  hath  not  kissed  him”  (1  Kings  xix.  18).  But 
to  Noah  he  said,  “  For  thee  have  I  seen  righteous  before  me 
in  this  generation”  (Gen.  vii.  1),  the  evident  implication 
being  “  Thee  only  have  I  seen.” 

This  explanation  falls  in  and  harmonizes  with  what  we  have 
previously  learned  about  the  condition  of  the  godly  dead  before 
Calvary  and  our  Lord’s  resurrection.  The  godly  .were  dis¬ 
obedient  in  Noah’s  time.  Noah  himself  was  disobedient.  His 
drunkenness  after  the  flood  was  doubtless  not  his  first  offense. 
Yet  he  and  they  were  godly  in  that  time  when  the  long-suffer- 
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ing  of  God  waited.  They  were  godly,  but  there  had  been  no 
provision  made  for  the  pardon  of  their  sins.  They  were  so 
godly  as  to  be  saved  while  the  rest  of  the  world  was  destroyed. 
Yet  before  they  could  be  taken  to  the  immediate  presence  of 
God  they  must  be  justified  by  a  voluntary  acceptance  of  the 
atoning  work  of  Christ,  the  Lamb  of  God,  slain  33  a.  d.,  but 
“  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  ”  in  the  plan  of  God. 

The  spirits  to  whom  Jesus  preached  were  those  of  the  godly 
dead,  who  had  died  before  he  had  accomplished  his  atoning 
work.  This  number  would  include  the  long  list  of  Hebrew 
worthies  who  had  been  obedient  to  God  during  the  preceding 
centuries,  those  in  other  nations  who,  following  the  inner  light 
of  conscience,  or  catching  some  faint  gleams  of  the  light  that 
shone  on  Israel,  sought  for  true  character  and  the  true  God. 
It  would  include  Abel  and  our  first  parents,  and  all  godly  ante¬ 
diluvian  dead.  There  was  doubtless  a  great  host.  They  were 
“  in  prison,”  yet  not  in  suffering,  not  permitted  to  remain  on 
earth  nor  yet  admitted  to  heaven,  but  conscious  of  an  approv¬ 
ing  conscience  and  the  smile  of  God,  and  expectant  of  a  happy 
future,  while  ignorant,  doubtless,  as  to  just  what  that  future 
might  contain.  They  were  in  the  position  of  repentant  law- 
brealcers  for  whom  an  arrangement  is  going  to  be  made  by 
which  they  may  be  pardoned  and  released,  but  who  are  kept 
in  prison  till  such  arrangements  can  be  completed.  They 
would  be  treated  with  a  consideration  not  accorded  to  other 
prisoners,  while  not  yet  permitted  to  go  free. 

The  basis  of  the  explanation  of  this  passage  must  be : — 

1.  The  words  must  have  a  meaning.  The  character  of  the 
entire  letter,  evidently  in.spired,  precludes  such  an  idea  as  that 
this  can  be  a  rambling,  meaningless  statement. 

2.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  long-suffering  of 
God  was  more  greatly  tried  in  the  time  of  Noah  than  later, 
when  he  had  made  a  fuller  manifestation  of  himself,  and  man 
had  less  excuse  for  sin. 

3.  The  case  of  Noah  must  therefore  have  been  chosen  (1) 
as  peculiarly  illustrative  of  God’s  patience  with  man  through 
all  the  ages,  giving  a  period  the  classes  of  which  were  espec- 
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tally  fitted  to  illustrate  the  preaching  to  the  spirits  in  prison, 
which  is  really  but  a  digression  from  the  apostle’s  main  line 
of  argument,  and  (2)  as  leading  up  to  baptism  and  the  lesson 
fo  be  drawn  from  it  in  verse  21.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
classes  in  this  period,  the  days  of  Noah,  were  especially  fitted 
to  illustrate  the  preaching  to  the  spirits  in  prison.  Probably 
never  since  that  period,  and  never  before,  after  the  human 
race  became  at  all  numerous,  has  there  been  a  time  when  the 
good  and  the  bad  among  mankind  were  so  evidently  and 
sharply  separated  before  the  eyes  of  men.  “And  the  earth 
was  corrupt  before  God.  and  the  earth  was  filled  with  vio¬ 
lence  ”  (Gen.  vi.  11).  This  was  the  one  instance  in  the  en¬ 
tire  course  of  the  world’s  history  when  divine  wisdom  found 
it  necessary  to  depopulate  the  earth  and  to  start  the  race  prac¬ 
tically  anew.  Those  who  had  so  corrupted  themselves  as  to 
be  unfit  to  live  on  the  earth  were  certainly  not  proper  candi¬ 
dates  for  a  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  them  in  Hades.  The 
souls  who  faced  truth  and  duty  in  that  time  and  accepted  or 
rejected  could  with  peculiar  safety  be  used  by  the  apostles  to 
illustrate  the  mission  of  Christ  to  the  spirits  in  prison.  The 
writer  guarded  as  carefully  as  possible  his  teaching  from  be¬ 
ing  perverted  into  support  of  any  “  second  probation  ’’  idea. 

NOTE. 

It  is  a  legitimate  inference  from  this  study,  that,  if  the 
godly  dead,  before  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord,  were  in  prison, 
in  Sheol,  and  were  released  only  by  his  loving  work  of  grace, 
the  ungodly  dead,  who  were  ,also  in  Sheol,  and  had  certainly 
no  such  deliverance  at  the  hand  of  Christ,  are  there  still.  This 
puts  the  stamp  of  falsity  on  spiritism,  in  so  far  as  it  claims 
to  give  communication  with  the  spirits  of  the  dead.  The  godly 
dead  would  certainly  not  respond  to  human  attempts  at  com¬ 
munication,  for  God,  their  God,  has  forbidden  such  attempts. 
The  ungodly  dead  cannot  respond,  for  they  are  still  in  .prison. 
The  truth  in  spiritism,  so  far  as  there  is  any,  and  the  writer 
of  this  believes  there  is  much,  is  simply  that  evil  spirits  are 
permitted  to  be  abroad,  among  us,  and  they,  for  their  own 
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evil  purposes,  seek  to  impersonate  the  dead.  For  this  belief 
there  is  the  best  of  biblical  *  warrant.  Spiritism  is  absolutely 
false,  so  far  as  it  claims  to  give  communication  with  the  dead. 
Spiritism  probably  has  a  certain  awful  reality,  but  it  is  the 
reality  of  demonology  and  demon  worship,  than  which  there 
is  nothing  more  debasing  and  utterly  ruinous. 

A.  Eugene  Thomson. 

Sim psonville,  Kentucky. 

DR.  DRIVER  OX  EXODl 

Dr.  Driver’s  long-expected  volume  on  Exodus  has  at  last 
appeared.  A  reviewer  cannot  welcome  it  with  satisfaction,  for 
to  treat  the  volume  conscientiously  is  an  exceptionally  odious 
as  well  as  an  exceptionally  difficult  task.  The  present  writer, 
at  any  rate,  in  the  course  of  a  singularly  unfortunate  ex¬ 
perience,  has  never  found  a  reviewer’s  labors  so  distasteful 
or  performed  them  with  so  much  reluctance  as  in  the  present 
instance. 

On  Dr.  Driver’s  own  showing,  the  book  has  taken  a  long 
time  to  write.  We  are  told  in  the  Preface  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  notes  were  in  type  when  the  commentary  of  Mr. 
Mac  Neile  appyeared,  i.e.  in  May,  1908 ;  and,  though  the  Pre¬ 
face  itself  is  dated  5  February,  1911,  a  perusal  of  the  volume 
shows  that  the  bulk  of  it  is  old,  and  written  without  any  ref¬ 
erence  to  much  of  the  recent  work  on  the  subject.  For  in¬ 
stance,  there  is  not  a  single  reference  to  the  German  books  of 
Eerdmans.  There  are  occasional  references  to  some  of  his 
English  articles,  and  to  work  of  other  writers  that  has  ap¬ 
peared  more  recently  than  the  first  instalments  of  the  “  Alttes- 
tamentliche  Studien.”  Not  that  Dr.  Driver  minds  referring 
to  German  books  —  far  from  it.  That  is  not  the  reason  for 
‘The  Book  of  Exodus  In  the  Revised  Version,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  S.  R.  Driver,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew 
and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford;  Hon.  D.Lltt.  Cambridge  and 
Dublin,  Hon.  D.D.  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen;  Fellow  of  the  British 
Academy;  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Royal  Prussian  Academy 
of  Sciences.  Cambridge:  At  the  University  Press.  1911. 
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his  reticence.  And  there  is  no  direct  reference  to  my  work. 
Two  passages  in  the  notes  may  have  been  .influenced  by  me 
(though  I  may  be  wrong  in  this  inference),  and  with  these 
I  will  deal  later  on.  But  there  is  a  sentence  in  the  Preface 
which  can  be  interpreted  only  as  a  claim  that  he  was  entirely 
acquainted  with  the  facts  and  arguments  I  ^  had  advanced. 
After  stating  that,  in  his  opinion,  his  “  conclusions  ....  rest 
in  their  broader  outlines  upon  secure  foundations,”  he  con¬ 
tinues  :  “  I  say  this  with  full  knowledge  of  what  has  been  said 
by  various  writers  on  the  other  side.  Assiduous  and  pains¬ 
taking  as  the  labours  of  some  of  these  writers  have  been,  it 
does  not  appear  to  me  that  they  have  been  successful  either 
in  shaking  the  great  cumulative  argument  which  shows  that 
the  traditional  position  is  untenable,  or  in  finding  a  better  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  facts  presented  by  the  Old  Testament  itself 
than,  substantially,  —  I  expressly  do  not  say,  in  every  par¬ 
ticular, —  that  which  is  commonly  associated  with  the  name 
of  Wellhatisen.”  Observe  there  is  a  claim  to^"  full  knowledge 
of  what  has  been  said  by  various  writers  on  the  other  side." 
It  is  dated  5  February,  1911.  Writing  to  me  exactly  three 
weeks  previously.  Dr.  Driver  had  made  the  very  much  more 
moderate  statement  that  he  was  “  acquainted  with  my  writings 
and  had  read  considerable  parts  of  them.”  “  Considerable 
parts  ”  is  not  a  synonym  for  full  knowledge  or  even  an  ade¬ 
quate  basis  for  full  knowledge:  yet,  of  course,  it  might  be 
possible  to  argue  that  Dr.  Driver  had  spent  the  whole  or  some 
part  of  the  three  weeks  in  obtaining  the  full  knowledge  he 
here  claims.  Unfortunately  the  contents  of  the  book  show 
that  neither  he  nor  his  general  editor  had  that  full  knowledge 
or  anything  like  it.  I  regret  to  say  that  they  are  of  such  a 
character  as  to  throw  a  most  unfavorable  light  alike  on  this 
statement,  and  on  his  conduct  as  a  general  editor  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Critical  Commentary. 

In  writing  on  these  subjects,  I  have  repeatedly  drawn  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  the  ordinary  statement  of  the  Well- 
hausen  school  that  in  early  times  all  slaughter  was  sacrificial 
cannot  be  sustained.  On  pages  175  flp.  of  “  Essays  on  Penta- 
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teuchal  Criticism  ”  I  was  careful  to  make  this  point  at  full 
length,  particularly  explaining  that  Dr.  Driver  contradicted 
himself  on  the  subject  in  his  commentary  on  Deuteronomy, 
following  the  ordinary  Wellhausen  allegations  in  one  place 
and  contradicting  them  in  a, note  on  the  same  page.  Now  I 
drew  attention  to  this  point  again  in  the  article  on  Dr.  Skinner 
in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  October,  1910  ^  (which  Dr. 
Driver  claims  to  have  read  carefully),  and  again  in  the  Ex¬ 
positor  for  November,  1910,  in  an  article  to  which  I  referred 
in  the  correspondence.  *  If,  therefore.  Dr.  Driver  really  has 
“  full  knowledge  ”  of  any  conservative  point,  this  must  be  it. 
Will  it  be  believed  that  in  this  commentary  on  Exodus  he 
again  stultifies  himself  by  a  similar  self-contradiction  on  this 
very  question?  On  page  223  the  phrase  of  Exodus  xxi.  37 
(E.  V.  xxii.  1),  “  and  kill  it,”  comes  up  for  consideration.  Dr. 
Driver  writes :  ”  The  word, is  the  one  regularly  used  of  slaught¬ 
ering  cattle  for  food  (Gen.  xliii.  16;  1  Sam.  xxv.  11  a/.).” 
These  passages  and  others  make  it  quite  clear  that  non-sacri- 
ficial  slaughter  for  food  was  common.  Yet,  at  the  top  of  page 
207,  in  commenting  on  another  Hebrew  word,  he  writes, 
without  any  reference  to  the  evidence  of  Exodus  xxi.  S7 
the  other  passages,  “  Since  in  early  times  animals  were  sel¬ 
dom,  if  ever,  killed  without  an  accompanying  sacrifice.”  Other 
instances  to  which  I  have  drawn  attention  are  not  cited.  Now 
I  have  to  ask.  Is  it  possible  that  a  man  w’ho  has  enough  in¬ 
telligence  to  produce  a  commentary  on  Exodus  should  con¬ 
tinue  repeating  the  statement  and  contradicting  himself  on  the 
point  if  he  in  fact  had  the  full  knowledge  he  claims?  To  me 
it  appears  that  this  question  can  he  answered  only  in  one  way. 

Another  point  that  is  of  very  great  importance  is  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  altars.  On  page  291,  “  the  horns  of  it  ”  (Ex.  xxvii.  2) 
suggfest  to  Dr.  Driver  such  remarks  as  the  following :  “  these 
were  an  indispensable  part  of  an  altar  (cf.  xxx.  2,  3),  and 
were  regarded  as  its  most  sacred  part  ....  a  criminal  seek¬ 
ing  asylum  seized  hold  of  them  (1  Kings  i.  50;  ii.  28).”  Now 
I  have  explained  {op.  cit.,  p.  181)  that  an  altar  of  earth  or 
*Page  667.  *Page  415. 
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unhewn  stones  could  have  no  horns  since  the  nature  of  the 
materials  would  not  allow  them.  A  “  full  knowledge  ”  of  my 
writings  would,  therefore,  have  shown  Dr.  Driver  that  his 
statement  that  the  horns  were  an  indispensable  part  of  an  al¬ 
tar  ”  was  incapable  of  being  supported. 

A  third  example  may  be  taken  from  his  conduct  in  respect 
of  Dr.  Kent’s  book  “  Israel’s  Laws  and  Legal  Precedents.” 
One  of  the  most  eminent  living  authorities  on  ancient  law 
wrote  to  me  that  Dr.  Kent’s  book  was  “  in  fact  very  disgrace¬ 
ful.”  If  Dr.  Driver  likes  to  submit  my  review  of  that  book 
(a  copy  of  which  was  sent  to  him  in  1908)  to  any  Oxford  law 
don  in  whom  he  has  confidence,  he  can  obtain  independent  con¬ 
firmation  of  this  view.  Yet  he  actually  recommends  the 
volume  on  page  2  of  the  eighth  edition  of  his  “  Literature  of 
the  Old  Testament,”  and  follows  up  this  recommendation  by 
referring  his  unfortunate  readers  to  it  in  his  “  Exodus  ”  (pp. 
Ixiii.  note,  418  note). 

There  is  no  object  in  multiplying  instances.  Dr.  Driver’s 
“  knowledge  ”  is  obviously  not  “full.”  “  Studies  in  Biblical 
Law,”  “  Essays  in  Pentateuchal  Criticism,”  and  the  article  on 
“  Priests  and  Levites  ”  in  the  July,  1910,  number  of  the  Bib¬ 
liotheca  Sacra  together  answer  most  of  his  points.  In  some 
cases  it  might  be  open  to  Dr.  Driver  to  reply  that,  to  his  mind, 
the  answers  were  not  convincing;  but  that  cannot  well  be  the 
case  with  the  instances  I  have  considered. 

Nor  again  could  this  be  said  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  Mas- 
soretic  text  as  to  the  Divine  appellations,  a  matter  of  which 
Dr.  Driver  says  no  word  in  spite  of  his  formal  reservation  in 
the  correspondence  with  me  of  the  right  to  treat  the  matter 
in  whatever  manner  he  might  think  proper.  That  question 
has  now  reached  a  stage  in  which  it  can  no  longer  be  pretended 
that  complete  silence  is  compatible  with  honorable  candor 
towards  his  public. 

It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  his  conduct  raises  ques¬ 
tions  of  great  and  fundamental  gravity  touching  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  a  writer  to  his  readers,  especially  when  those 
readers  may  in  many  cases  be  school -boys  or  other  junior 
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students  who  stand  in  peculiar  need  of  protection.  Dr.  Driver 
has  raised  questions  . of  conscience  that  are  of  greater  moment 
than  any  questions  of  scholarship.  How  far  is  any  writer 
justified  in  solemnly  holding  himself  out  as  possessing  knowl¬ 
edge  that  he  does  not  in  fact  possess?  How  far  is  he  justified 
in  asking  his  readers  to  believe  him  or  accept  his  conclusions 
on  the  strength  of  this  profession  of  knowledge  ?  How  far  is 
he  justified  in  recommending  or  referring  his  readers  to  very 
disgraceful  books  without  a  word  of  warning?  How  far  is 
it  right  that  these  things  should  be  done  under  the  shelter  of 
the  name  of  a  great  University?  Are  such  actions  creditable 
or  even  excusable  features  of  a  “  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools 
arid  Colleges,”  or  indeed  of  any  Bible  commentary?  Is  this 
what  the  public  expects  of  professors  and  others  who  under¬ 
take  to  give  instruction  on  the  Bible  to  more  or  less  defense¬ 
less  students?  These  are  questions  to  be  answered  not  mere¬ 
ly  by  Dr.  Driver  and  his  general  editor,  but  also  by  those  who 
are  responsible  for  the  reputation  of  the  Cambridge  Univer¬ 
sity  Press,  by  all  who  are  engaged  in  teaching  or  learning  the 
Bible,  and  by  the  general  public. 

It  remains  for  me  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  passages  that 
appear  to  have  been  influenced  by  my  work.  In  Exodus  vi. 
3,  Dr.  Driver  adopts  'njmn  for  'njnw,  and  in  xviii.  6  njn 
for  'JK;  but  in  both  instances  it  seems  probable  that  this 
is  the  result  of  an  independent  )delding  to  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  evidence,  and  not  to  anything  I  have  written.  There  are, 
however,  two  other  pas.sages  where  I  suspect  something  more. 
The  first  of  these  is  in  the  note  on  Exodus  xxi.  6.  On  the 
words  “  the  door,”  Dr.  Driver  writes :  ”  not  as  has  been  sup¬ 
posed,  of  the  sanctuary.”  The  “  supposition  ”  to  which  he 
alludes  in  these  distant  terms  is  enshrined  in  his  own  commen¬ 
tary  on  Deuteronomy.  Why  does  he  now  contradict  it  with¬ 
out  assigning  any  reason?'  Has 'he  really  discovered  that  a 

‘On' his  present  approval  of  the  conjecture  that  elohim  in  this' 
passage  should  be  rendered  ‘gods,’  and  understood  of  the  house¬ 
hold  gods  and  of  Kautzsch’s  view  that  the  reference  is  to  an  image 
of  God,  I  need  only  refer  him  to  my  Notes  on  Hebrew  Religion, 
pp.  24  f. 
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mound  or  stone  will  not  develop  a  door  or  doorpost  even  if 
it  be  called  a  .sanctuary? 

The  other  passage  is  Exodus  xxxiii.  7,  “  the  tent.”  On  this 
he  writes  (p.  359):  “the  rendering  'a  tent’  which  Hebrew 
idiom  would  also  permit,  does  not  suit  the  sequel,  which  im¬ 
plies  that  not  a  casual,  but  a  definite  tent,  is  meant.”  No  name 
is  mentioned,  but  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  this  note  is  due 
to  my  insistence  on  the  rendering  '  a  tent '  as  being  here  the 
correct  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew.  It  is  therefore  right  that 
I  should  deal  with  the  argument.  It  is  unnecessary  on  the 
point  of  definiteness  to  do  more  than  to  quote  Dr.  Driver’s 
note  on  page  160  (“in  a  book,”  Ex.  xvii.  14).  After  citing 
Dillmann’s  words,  “  the  Hebrew  always  writes  '  in  the  book,’  ” 
Dr.  Driver  continues  in  his  own  language  thus :  “  an  object 
being  conceived  as  definite  in  Hebrew  not  only  because  it  is 
already  known  or  has  been  mentioned  before,  but  also  because 
it  is  taken  for  a  particular  purpose,  and  so  made  definite  in  the 
speaker’s  or  writer’s  mind.  See  ntimerous  examples  in  Gese- 
nius-Kautzsch,  sect.  126  r.  s. ;  e.  g.  Ex.  xvi.  32  the  omerful,  xxi. 
20  with  the  rod,  Num.  xxi.  9  put  it  on  the  pole,  Jos.  ii.  15  with 
the  cord,  etc. ;  in  all  such  cases  we  naturally  say  a.”  Precise¬ 
ly:  a  casual  tent  taken  for  a  particular  purpose  and  so  made 
definite  in  the  writer’s  mind  would  be  expressed  by  the  in 
Hebrew,  a  in  English,  and  that  is  exactly  what  the  sequel  re¬ 
quires,  for  Dr.  Driver’s  own  next  note  on  the  subject  enforces 
this  truth.  He  writes :  “  pitch  it]  Heb.  pitch  it  for  himself: 
it  was  intended  particularly  for  his  own  use,  in  his  converse 
with  God.”  Exactly;  and,  that  being  so,  it  cannot  (as  Dr. 
Driver  believes)  have  been  the  abode  of  the  Ark.  It  is  in¬ 
credible  that  Moses  should  have  been  in  the  habit  of  taking 
the  shelter  of  the  Ark,  and  pitching  it  particularly  for  his  own 
use  while  leaving  the  Ark  in  the  camp  in  a  denuded  and  un¬ 
protected  condition.  For  the  rest.  Dr.  Driver  has  entirely 
failed  to  meet  the  points  which,  as  I  have  shown  elsewhere, ' 
make  his  view  impossible. 

*  Essays  in  Pentateuchal  Criticism,  pp.  90-102;  cp.  The  Origin 
of  the  Pentateudh,  pp.  53flE. 
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There  are  many  other  points  that  are  open  to  criticism ;  and, 
in  ordinary  circumstances,  I  should  have  dealt  with  some  of 
these.  But,  having  regard  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  this  pub¬ 
lication,  I  do  not  think  it  right  to  do  anything  that  might  have 
the  effect  of  distracting  attention  from  the  larger  issues  in¬ 
volved.  We  have  to  deal  with  a  course  of  conduct  that  affects 
the  good  name  and  honor  of  two  Universities,  and  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  youthful  students  who  are  not  yet  able  to  protect  them¬ 
selves. 

Harold  M,  Wiener. 

London,  England. 


FROM  DR.  DRIVER. 

Ch.  Ch.,  Oxford, 

Dec.  7. 

Dear  Sir : — 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  sending  me  a  proof  of  your 
note  on  Exodus.  I  do  not  propose  to  write  any  reply  to  it: 
I  will  merely,  as  I  am  writing  to  you  now,  point  out  an  error  of 
fact,  into  which  I  think  you  have  fallen,  with  regard  to  what 
I  say  respecting  Ex.  21.  G.  In  my  Commentary  on  Dt.,  p.  184, 
I  cannot  see  that  I  explain  the  ‘  door  ’  in  Ex.  as  that  of  the 
sanctuary:  I  say  that  I  think  the  clause  containing  the  word 
is  ambiguous ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  I  express  any  prefer¬ 
ence  for  the  view  that  the  door  is  that  of  the  sanctuary.  Nor 
can  I  see  that  in  my  note  on  Ex.  21.  6  1“  approve  ”  the  opinion 
either  that  elohiin  mean  ‘  gods  ’,  or  that  it  denotes  an  image  of 
Yahvveh ;  I  wcntion  these  views,  as  held  by  certain  scholars ; 
but  I  say  nothing  (such  as  ‘  This  is  better  ’,  or  ‘  more  proba¬ 
ble  ’)  to  suggest  that  I  adopt  either  of  them  myself. 

Believe  me. 

Yours  sincerely, 

'  S.  R.  Driver. 
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TO  DR.  DRIVER. 

9  Old  Square, 

Lincoln’s  Inn,  W.  C. 

Dear  Sir: — 

Thank  you  for  your  letter.  I  note  what  you  say  with  regard 
to  the  explanation  of  Ex.  xxi.  6  in  your  Deuteronomy :  but  I 
was  very  careful  in  my  choice  of  language.  The  word  I  se¬ 
lected  —  ‘  enshrined  ’  — was  intended  to  cover,  and  does,  I 
think,  in  fact  cover  exactly  that  interpretation  of  the  Deuteron¬ 
omy  note  which  you  now  tell  me  is  the  right  one.  It  is  the 
case  that  when  you  wrote  your  Deuteronomy  you  regarded 
as  possible  a  view  of  Ex.  xxi.  which  you  now  regard  as  im¬ 
possible  for  some  reason  or  reasons  which  you  do  not  state: 
and  my  expressions  appear  to  me  to  meet  precisely  this  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs. 

As  to  the  other  question  there  is,  I  think,  a  bona  fide  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  between  us  as  to  the  effect  of  your  note.  If 
I  am  not  mistaken  this  arises  from  a  difference  of  attitude. 
When  I  read  it  I  reason  thus :  ‘  What  would  any  junior  stu¬ 

dent  understand  by  this  ?  One  view  is  mentioned  only  to  be 
rejected :  certain  other  views  are  cited  without  any  suggestion 
that  there  is  any  objection  to  them  or  any  warning  as  to 
adopting  them :  and  other  interpretations  are  not  even  men¬ 
tioned.  A  commentator  who  puts  forward  certain  views  with¬ 
out  objective  question,  warning,  expression  of  doubt,  or  al¬ 
ternative,  must  be  held  to  recommend  those  views.  Surely  he 
cannot  be  supposed  to  put  them  forward  because  he  does  not 
adopt  them.  Surely,  too,  no  schoolboy  would  suspect  that  the 
commentator  regarded  them  as  incorrect.  If  the  commentator 
does  not  believe  the  interpretations  he  himself  adduces  without 
doubt  or  question,  what  on  earth  does  he  believe  or  mean  his 
readers  to  believe?’  I  cannot  see  that  there  is  any  possible 
answer  to  this  from  the  standpoint  of  the  public  for  whom  the 

book  was  written.  „ 

relieve  me, 

Yours  sincerely, 

8  December,  1911.  Harold  M.  Wiener. 
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NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PCBLICATIONS. 

Palestine  and  its  Transformation.  By  Ellsworth 
Huntington,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geog^raphy  in  Yale 
University.  With  illustrations.  8vo.  Pp.  xvii,  443.  Bos¬ 
ton  and  New  York:  Ploughton  Mifllin  Company.  1911.  ‘ 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  both  a  geologist  and  a  geo¬ 
grapher,  and  has  made  more  extensive  investigations  than 
any  one  else  upon  the  climatic  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  central  and  western  Asia  during  the  recent  geological 
period.  As  a  result  of  his  study,  he  published  a  most  impor¬ 
tant  volume,  entitled  “  The  Pulse  of  Asia,”  in  which  he  for¬ 
mulated  the  theory  that,  while  there  has  been,  in  general,  a 
gradual  desiccation  of  central  and  western  Asia  since  the  glac¬ 
ial  period,  this  has  not  been  a  strictly  uniform  process,  but  has 
proceeded  in  a  series  of  cycles  during  which  wet  and  dry  pe¬ 
riods  have  followed  each  other  at  irregular  intervals.  In  1909 
Professor  Huntington  was  permitted  to  visit  Palestine,  and 
spend  the  greater  part  of  the  year  in  study  of  the  evidence 
there  supporting  his  theory.  This  with  his  previous  experi¬ 
ence  has  enabled  him  to  make  the  present  volume  one  of  the 
most  instructive  and  important  ever  written  upon  the  physical 
characteristics  of  Palestine. 

In  the  light  of  his  presentation,  one  easily  sees  how  the  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  plateau  of  Judea  secured  for  the  tribe  of  Judah 
that  isolation  which  was  necessary  to  protect  them  from  ab¬ 
sorption  by  surrounding  heathen  nations.  The  defection  of 
the  Northern  tribes  is  seen  to  be  a  natural  result  of  the  high¬ 
way  through  Samaria,  made  possible  by  the  lower  elevation  of 
the  region,  secured  in  the  great  geological  movements  that  pro¬ 
duced  the  remarkable  fissure  in  the  earth’s  crust  occupied  by 
the  Jordan  River  and  the  Dead  Sea.  No  clearer  and  more 
vivid  conception  of  the  Land  and  the  Book  has  ever  been 
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made  than  in  the  first  few  chapters  of  this  volume.  Coming 
to  the  question  of  the  climatic  changes  which  have  occurred 
in  Palestine,  Professor  Huntington  thinks  the  evidence  is  con¬ 
clusive  that  the  rainfall  is  now  much  less  than  it  was  during 
the  fifteen  hundred  years  previous  to  708  a.d.,  and  that  pre¬ 
vious  to  1200  B.c.  the  rainfall  was  much  greater  than  it  has 
since  been.  The  evidence  upon  which  the  author  relies  is 
drawn  largely  from  the  present  incapacity  of  vast  regions  in 
western  Asia  to  support  the  population  which  was  attributed 
to  them  in  earlier  times.  Palmyra,  for  example,  which  flour¬ 
ished  during  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  and 
was  on  a  much-used  caravan  route  between  Babylonia  and 
Syria,  is  now  almost  completely  deserted  both  by  the  residents 
and  by  the  caravans.  Other  routes  across  the  desert,  notably 
the  one  from  Petra  to  the  east,  which  were  formerly  traversed 
by  large  and  frequent  caravans  and  military  expeditions,  are 
now  entirely  abandoned.  It  would  seem  incredible,  also,  that 
Palestine  could  now  be  made  to  support  the  population  which 
it  did  in  the  time  of  David,  unless  there  were  an  increase  of 
rainfall  during  the  spring  months,  when  grain  is  dependent 
upon  what,  in  Scripture,  are  called  the  “  latter  rains.”  Evi¬ 
dence  of  a  diminished  rainfall  in  southern  Palestine  and  east 
of  the  Jordan  is  adduced  from  the  present  barrenness  of  those 
regions,  and  east  of  the  Jordan  by  the  remains  of  Roman 
bridges  spanning  what  are  now  dry  water-courses. 

It  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  apologetics  if  Professor 
Huntington’s  theory  could  be  established;  for,  in  that  case, 
the  wanderings  of  the  children  of  Israel  during  forty  years  in 
the  wilderness,  and  the  large  population  attributed  to  Pales¬ 
tine  soon  after  the  Conquest,  would  appear  more  credible.  But 
several  considerations  make  the  theory  of  an  increased  rain¬ 
fall  during  the  early  historic  period  unnecessary  and  improb¬ 
able. 

1.  As.  Mr.  Huntington  surmises,  and  as  our  contributor 
Mr.  Wiener  has  pretty  clearly  proven,  ^  the  numerical  estimate 
of  the  Israelites  who  entered  Palestine  under  Joshua  is  greatly 
’  See  Essays  In  Pentateuchal  Criticism,  pp.  155-169. 
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exaggerated  in  the  Massoretic  text  of  our  Hebrew  Bibles. 
Probably  those  numbers  should  be  divided  by  ten,  which 
would  reduce  them  to  reasonable  estimates,  even  under  the 
conditions  which  we  know  to  have  existed  at  that  time. 

2.  Mr.  Huntington,  as  we  believe,  fails  to  appreciate  the 
destructive  influence  of  erosion  following  the  removal  of  the 
forests,  and  the  neglect  of  the  terraces  which  originally  were 
made  to  keep  the  soil  in  place  upon  the  side  hills.  The  hills 
that  formerly  were  covered  with  fertile  soil  are  now,  to  a  large 
extent,  washed  bare  of  soil  and  are  incapable  of  being  restored 
to  their  former  fertility. 

3.  As  Mr.  Huntington  admits,  only  a  slight  amount  of  in¬ 
crease  of  rainfall  in  the  spring  months,  when  the  grain  was 
ripening,  would  be  necessary  greatly  to  increase  the  harvests. 
But  innumerable  abandoned  reservoirs,  both  open  and  subter¬ 
ranean,  would  seem  to  have  provided  what  was  necessary  to 
supply  the  deficiency  of  moisture  needed,  in  former  times,  at 
that  period  of  the  year.  Professor  Libbey,  among  others,  re¬ 
ports  a  large  number  of  these  in  the  plateau  overlooking  the 
banks  of  each  of  the  great  canyons  leading  down  from  the 
eastern  plateau  to  the  Dead  Sea.  Some  of  these  are  still  used, 
but  many  doubtless  are  so  guarded  by  the  natives  that  they 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  foreigners.  Petra  itself  must  have 
depended  upon  such  reserv^oirs  for  its  supply  of  water  in  the 
time  of  its  prosperity.  At  Medeba,  the  most  southerly  of  the 
great  open  reservoirs  was  destroyed  by  the  Turks  to  stop  dis¬ 
putes  among  the  Arabs.  Where  the  subterranean  caverns 
hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock  in  the  country  east  o.f  the  Jordan 
are  found  empty,  it  is  generally  due  to  the  fracturing  of  the 
limestone  in  which  they  have  been  hewn. 

4.  Mr.  Huntington  fails,  as  we  believe,  to  make  due  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  desolating  influences  of  a  nomad  population  when 
unrestrained  by  a  well-organized  government.  It  is  a  signifi¬ 
cant  adage  that  the  “nomad  brings  the  desert  with  him.”  The 
truth  of  this  adage  is  illustrated  in  many  recurring  periods  of 
history.  In  Judges  vi.  5  we  read  that  the  Midianites,  the 
Amalekites,  and  the  children  of  the  east  came  as  far  as  Gaza 

Vol.  LX IX.  Xo.  273.  11 
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with  their  cattle  and  their  tents,  and  they  were  “  as  locusts  for 
multitude,”  and  “  they  came  into  the  land  to  destroy  it.”  Sim¬ 
ilar  incursions  are  continually  made  into  the  settled  regions 
east  of  the  Jordan  at  the  present  time.  Indeed,  Professor 
Huntington  gives  a  vivid  account  of  such  an  incursion  wit¬ 
nessed  in  the  Hauran  in  1909,  when  an  Arab  tribe  with  “  thou¬ 
sands  and  thousands  of  camels,  passed  ”  over  the  country  as 
far  as  Gilead  and  Galilee,  eating  every  green  thing  and  drink¬ 
ing  the  pools  dry.  From  such  incursion's  the  settled  inhabi¬ 
tants  have  now  no  protection,  so  that  all  inducements  to  the 
improvement  of  regular  agriculture  are  taken  away. 

Profes.sor  Huntington’s  theory,  as  already  remarked,  does 
not  involve  a  gradual  diminution  of  rainfall,  but  is  complicated 
by  the  supposition  of  recurring  periods  of  greater  and  less 
precipitation,  the  periods  of  precipitation  diminishing  grad¬ 
ually.  In  support  of  this  theory  he  appeals  to  history,  which 
indicates  various  recurring  periods  of  prosperity  and  depres- 
.sion  over  western  Asia  and  the  Mediterranean  basin.  But  a 
careful  reading  of  the  history  shows  that  these  periods  can  be 
accounted  for  pretty  generally  by  the  political  and ,  social 
changes  which  took  place  in  connection  with  the  disintegration 
of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  vicissitudes  connected  with  the 
rise  and  spread  of  Mohammedanism. 

5.  Finally,  a  more  conclusive  objection  to  Mr.  Huntington’s 
theory  is  to  be  found  in  the  comparative  stability  of  the  level 
of  the  Dead  Sea  since  the  time  of  Joshua.  The  Dead  Sea  be¬ 
ing  an  inclosed  basin,  in  which  there  is  an  equilibrium  estab¬ 
lished  between  the  rainfall  and  the  evaporation  in  the  valley, 
it  follows  that  any  perceptible  increase  in  the  rainfall  would 
result  in  a  marked  rise  in  the  Dead  Sea.  But  there  is  no  re¬ 
liable  evidence  that  such  a  rise  has  occurred  in  that  body  of 
water  since  historic  times,  except  as  it  has  been  produced  by 
a  diminution  of  the  evaporating  surface  of  the  Sea  caused  by 
the  encroachment  of  the  deltas  brought  in  by  the  tributary 
streams.  ^  The  shore-lines  at  various  levels  above  that  of  the 

*  See  paper  by  G.  F.  "Wright,  “  Geological  Light  on  the  Interpre¬ 
tation  of  ‘The  Tongue’  in  Joshua  xv.  2,  5;  xviii.  19,”  Journal  of 
Biblical  Literature,  vol.  xxx.  (1911)  pp.  1^28. 
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present  surface  of  the  Dead  Sea  are  probably  connected  with 
the  climatic  conditions  marking  the  closing  stages  of  the  glac¬ 
ial  period,  which  preceded  the  historical  period  by  some  thou¬ 
sands  of  years. 


Wider  den  Bann  der  Quellenscheidung.  Anleitung  zu 
einer  neuen  Erfassung  des  Pentateuch-Problems.  Von  Lie. 
theol.  Wilhelm  Moller,  Pastor  in  .Apollensdorf  b.  Klein- 
Wittenberg,  Bez.  Halle.  In  Kommissionsverlag  bei  C.  Ber¬ 
telsmann  in  Gutersloh.  1912. 

Pastor  Moller  is  already  well  known  in  Europe  and  America 
for  the  courage,  the  industry,  the  ability,  and  the  learning 
with  which  in  former  works  he  has  combated  unsound  theories 
that  had  attained  to  extraordinary  predominance  in  Germany. 
In  English-speaking  countries  the  articles  in  Murray’s  Illus¬ 
trated  Bible  Dictionary  and  the  volume  which  appeared  in 
English  dress  under  the  title  “Are  the  Critics  Right?”  are 
the  most  familiar  of  his  writings.  The  latter  in  particular  has 
exercised  considerable  influence,  and  is  still  studied  by  all  who 
desire  to  see  what  can  be  said  for  a  more  conservative  view 
than  that  advocated  by  the  school  of  Wellhausen,  against  whose 
hypotheses  it  was  directed.  It  has  now  found  an  important 
sequel  in  the  volume  under  notice  in  which  the  author  returns 
to  the  Pentateuch. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  feature  of  the  book  is  the  broad 
fact  that  Moller  has  been  driven  by  his  studies  to  break  defi¬ 
nitely  and  decisively  with  the  documentary  theory.  This  rep¬ 
resents  a  distinct  advance  on  his  part  in  the  conservative  direc¬ 
tion.  Originally  he  was  a  supporter  of  the  Graf-Wellhausen 
school,  but  he  was  constrained  by  facts  to  abandon  the  evolu¬ 
tionary  hypothesis,  without,  however,  repudiating  the  docu¬ 
mentary  theory.  Now  he  has  taken  the  further  step  and  dis¬ 
severed  himself  from  the  documentary  theory  as  well.  That  is 
the  only  position  that  is  possible  in  the  long  run.  Such  com¬ 
promises  as  those  attempted  by  Robertson  in  his  valuable  book 
on  the  “  Early  Religion  of  Israel  ”  or  Orr  in  his  fascinating 
“  Problem  of  the  Old  Testament  ”  cannot  be  maintained  in  the 
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face  of  the  arguments  that  these  very  writers  and  others  have 
advanced;  and  Mdller  is  therefore  to  be  admired  for  his  in¬ 
trepid  action  in  daring  to  denounce  the  theory  in  a  country  that 
is  dominated  by  so  hidebound  a  theology  as  that  of  Germany 
to-day.  In  reading  his  book  it  was  forced  upon  me  that  Ger¬ 
man  theology  is  not  abreast  of  the  times,  and  strangely  enough, 

I  found  that  Moller  himself  has  begun  to  suspect  something  of 
the  kind.  On  page  206  he  says,  in  reference  to  some  con¬ 
servative  books,  that  if  they  continue  to  be  neglected  other 
countries  will  thrust  German  theology  from  the  leading  posi¬ 
tion  that  it  has  hitherto  occupied.  The  only  criticism  I  have 
to  make  on  this  is  that  the  event  here  foretold  has  already 
begun  to  take  place.  There  is  no  German  theologian  whose 
work  is  comparable  to  that  of  Van  Hoonacker:  and  the  revolt 
against  Astruc  is  led  by  writers  who,  even  when  they  publish 
in  the  German  language,  are  not  of  German  birth.  Eerdmans 
in  Holland  and  Schlogl  in  Austria  are  familiar  instances  of  this 
phenomenon.  There  are  no  books  written  in  the  German  lan¬ 
guage  that  can  be  compared  with  Orr’s  “  Problem  of  the  Old 
Testament  ”  or  J.  S.  Griffiths’s  “  Problem  of  Deuteronomy,” 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  German  pamphlet  possessing 
the  merits  of  \V.  St.  Clair  Tisdall’s  “  Why  I  am  Not  a  Higher 
Critic.”  The  belief  in  the  preeminence  of  Germany  in  Old 
Testament  studies  is  an  outworn  superstition. 

As  a  whole,  Moller  s  book  contains  too  much  matter  to  lend 
itself  easily  to  a  summary.  Those  who  are  working  at  the  sub¬ 
ject  must  use  it  for  themselves  and  compare  it  with  other 
authorities.  But  something  should  be  said  as  to  what  parts 
of  the  book  are  likely  to  prove  of  most  service  to  English  read¬ 
ers.  Here  the  choice  does  not  seem  to  be  difficult.  Certain 
parts  are  largely  concerned  with  the  work  of  Sievers,  who  has 
exercised  but  slight  influence  in  the  English-speaking  world, 
and  to  these,  therefore,  a  secondary  place  may  be  accorded. 
There  is,  also,  a  very  long  consideration  of  the  story  of  Abra¬ 
ham,  which  is  probably  too  detailed  to  prove  attractive  to  all 
tastes.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  most  excellent  discussion 
of  the  use  of  doublets  as  a  means  of  establishing  the  docu- 
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mentary  theory,  and  this  should  be  widely  studied.  What  an 
admirable  thing  it  would  be  if  anybody  could  induce  some  of 
our  poor  higher  critical  theorists  really  to  master  and  grapple 
with  this  part  of  Moller’s  work !  There  are  many  suggestive 
remarks  and  valuable  discussions  scattered  about  the  book  (see, 
e.g.»  PP-  84  f.,  174  -181,  and  especially  194—221). 

I  would  venture  to  express  a  hope  that  the  portions  most 
suitable  to  English  readers  might  be  translated  and  published 
in  pamphlet  form  —  if  necessary  with  supplementary  matter. 
This  would  be  better  than  either  to  leave  the  book  wholly  un¬ 
translated,  or  to  publish  a  complete  translation  of  a  volume 
that  in  large  sections  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  German  taste. 

Harold  M.  Wiener. 

Concerning  the  D.\te  of  the  Bohairic  Version,  covering  a 
Detailed  Examination  of  the  Text  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  a 
Review  of  Some  of  the  Writings  of  the  Egyptian  Monks. 
By  H.  C.  Hoskier.  8vo.  Pp.  vii,  203.  London;  Bernard 
Quaritch.  1911.  7s.  6d.,  net. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident  that  Westcott  and 
Hort  undervalued  the  evidence  of  the  Versions  in  determining 
the  original  text  of  the  New  Testament.  This  is  made  clear 
in  Mr.  Hoskier’s  two  volumes  “  Concerning  the  Genesis  of 
the  Versions  of  the  New  Testament”  (noticed  in  the  Biblio¬ 
theca  Sacra  for  October,  1911).  The  present  volume,  in  elabo¬ 
rate  detail,  shows  that  the  Bohairic  Version,  circulated  in 
northern  Egypt,  antedated  the  Sinaitic  and  Vatican  MSS,, 
which  were  regarded  as  such  supreme  authority  by  Westcott 
and  Hort.  The  evidence  set  forth  is  largely  derived  from  the 
Apocalypse,  to  which  the  author  has  given  special  attention. 
But  the  conclusions  will  apply  in  equal  measure  to  the  Gospels 
and  the  Epistles.  From  the  evidence  presented  it  appears 
“that  both  the  old  Syriac  and  the  old  Latin  versions  were 
familiar  to  the  .scribes  ”  that  copied  the  Sinaitic,  Alexandrian, 
and  Vatican  MSS.,  and  “  were  both  part  and  parcel  of  the 
groundwork  of  their  original  Greek  text.”  The  Sinaitic  MS., 
indeed,  is  ”  so  strongly  ”  Syriac  that  ”  it  is  impossible  for  the 
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text  to  be  such  as  it  is  without  the  influence  of  a  double 
syriac-greek  version  lying  before  the  scribe  or  before  his 
forerunner.”  Likewise,  “  the  groundzvork  of  whatever  is  good 
in  A  comes  from  an  old  syriac-greck  copy  before  it  reached 
Egypt.”  Further  proof  of  these  conclusions  is  promised  from 
the  Freer  MS.,  soon  to  be  published  by  Professor  Sanders 
(pp.  110,  111).  It  need  not  be  said  that  these  conclusions  are 
highly  important,  and  that  the  data  upon  which  they  are  based 
deserve  careful  consideration  in  all  efforts  to  determine  the 
original  text  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  Date  of  the  Composition  of  DEUTERONom’ :  A  Crit¬ 
ical  Study.  By  Hucii  Pope,  O.P.,  S.T.L.,  Doctor  of 
Sacred  Scripture,  Member  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Arch- 
eeology.  Professor  of  New  Testament  Exegesis  in  the  Col- 
legio  Angelico,  Rome.  8vo.  Pp.  xix,  198.  Rome,  New 
York,  Ratisbon,  Cincinnati;  Frederick  Pustet. 

The  tide  is  turning.  The  defenders  of  the  Mosaic  author¬ 
ship  of  the  Pentateuch  are  coming  rapidly  to  the  front ;  while 
the  Wellhausen  critics  are  as  rapidly  retiring  to  the  rank  of 
out-of-date  authors,  and  their  work  is  being  shown  to  be  a 
remarkable  illustration  of  misdirected  scholarship.  In  our 
July  number  (1911),  attention  was  directed  to  an  able  defense 
of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  Deuteronomy  by  Rev.  G.  S.  Grif¬ 
fiths,  a  scholarly  and  brilliant  curate  of  the  English  Church, 
an  author  who,  like  so  many  others,  had  first  been  captivated 
by  the  display  of  learning  made  by  the  W ellhausen  critics,  but 
whose  views  suffered  a  complete  revulsion  in  the  process  of 
verifying  their  references.  The  present  work  is  from  a  young 
Roman  Catholic  professor,  and  amply  sustains  the  reputation 
for  scholarship  possessed  by  the  great  mass  of  Catholic  com¬ 
mentators  and  critics,  of  whom  Van  Hoonacker  is  prominent. 
Dr.  Pope  has  carefully  read  and  considered  the  entire  list  of 
the  modern  critics  w'ho  dispute  the  Mosaic  origin  of  Deuter¬ 
onomy,  and  has  answered  their  arguments  in 'a  manner  Jhat 
must  be  satisfactory  to  any  candid  reader.  The  false  assump¬ 
tions  and  the  misstatements  of  facts  continually  made  by  these 
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critics  are  such  as  to  cause  one  to  blush  for  the  credulity  of 
their  followers  in  accepting  their  statements  without  verifica¬ 
tion.  For  example,  “  Wellhausen,  Prolegomena,  p.  124,  talks 
of  ‘  the  Deuteronomic  lawgiver  ’  as  ‘  giving  to  the  extraneous 
Levites  an  equal  right  of  sacrificing  in  Jerusalem’”  (p.  13). 
But  he  is  able  to  do  this  only  by  transforming  the  word  “  min¬ 
ister  ”  into  “  sacrifice.”  Carpenter  and  Battersby  (The  Hexa- 
teuch,  vol.  i.  p.  80)  say :  ”  In  the  Shiloh  temple,  Samuel,  himself 
no  Levitc.  still  le<^s  a  priest  ” ;  whereas,  1  Chron.  vi.  33-35, 
Samuel,  the  son  of  Elkanah,  is  reckoned  among  the  sons 
of  the  Kohathites,  and  the  genealogical  tree  is  the  same  as 
that  given  in  1  Sam.  i.  1.  In  the  same  work  (pp.  79,  80)  we 
are  told  that  “  prior  to  the  Jerusalem  temple  there  is  no  trace 
of  any  exclusively  authorised  sanctuary.  The  Mosaic  tent  is 
fixed  at  Shiloh  (Jos.  xviii.  1),  but  there  is  even  in  Joshua’s 
time  a  holy  place  at  Shechem.”  Their  only  evidence  of  this 
is  Josh.  xxiv.  1,  where  there  is  nothing  said  about  a  sanctuary, 
and  where  the  Greek  text  adopted  by  Grata  reads  “  Shiloh  ” 
instead  of  “  Shechem.” 

In  due  order  Dr.  Pope  takes  up  the  questions  of  post-Mosaic 
material  in  the  Pentateuch,  of  the  central  sanctuary  at  Shiloh, 
of  the  Levitical  priesthood,  of  the  discovery  of  the  book  of  the 
Law,  and  the  style  of  Deuteronomy,  of  its  literary  affinities, 
its  witness  to  itself,  and  the  witness  of  archaeology,  leading  to 
the  conclusion  which  will  be  accepted  by  all  Catholic  scholars, 
that  the  book  “  must  be  referred  to  the  Mosaic  age,  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  Moses  actually  wrote  it  himself  ....  for  it 
seems  to  bear  evident  traces  of  having  been  edited ”,(p.  188). 
But,  “  with  the  exception  of  ch.  xxxiv.  and  of  such  passages 
as  iv,  41-49 ;  and  x,  6-9,  which  may  possibly  have  been  mis¬ 
placed,  there  is  really  no  adequate  reason  why  the  whole 
should  not  be  attributed  to  him”  (p.  197). 

Documents  of  the  Continental  Reformation.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  B.  J.  Kidd,  D.D.  Pp.  xix,  742.  Oxford:  The 
Clarendon  Press.  1911.  12s.  6d.,  net. 

We  are  here  provided  by  Dr.  Kidd  with  a  collection  of  doc- 
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iiments  similar  to  that  so  familiar  to  students  in  Gee  and 
Hardy’s  volume  illustrative  of  English  History.  He  has  made 
available  for  the  study  of  the  Continental  Reformation,  and 
also  for  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  no  fewer  than  three 
hundred  and  fifty-one  documents.  These  are  divided  into  sec¬ 
tions,  and  prefaced  by  explanatory  notes  with  further  refer¬ 
ences  to  works.  Part  I.,  occupying  about  half  the  book,  is 
devoted  to  the  Lutheran  Reformation.  Part  II.  includes  the 
Reformed  Churches  of  Germany  and  French  Switzerland, 
Central  Europe,  France,  the  Netherlands,  and  Scotland.  Dr. 
Kidd  has  made  us  all  his  debtor  by  this  valuable  collection,  and 
it  will  permanently  remain  one  of  the  indispensable  aids  for 
those  who  wish  to  study  sources  rather  than  be  content  with 
second-hand  information.  The  book  is  a  striking  testimony 
to  the  width  and  fullness  of  the  author’s  reading.  We  have 
only  one  qualification,  which  we  are  bound  to  make.  Care 
should  be  taken  in  reading  Dr.  Kidd’s  Introductory  Notes,  for 
they  occasionally  betray  that  unfortunate  bias  against  Pro¬ 
testantism  which  his  other  works  have  revealed.  Thus,  Luth¬ 
er’s  marriage  to  Catherine  von  Bora  is  described  as  to  “  an 
apostate  nun,”  while  in  reference  to  Episcopacy  in  Denmark 
he  invariably  uses  inverted  commas  in  speaking  of  “  conse¬ 
crated  ”  and  "  Bishops.”  It  is  a  pity  that  any  animus,  even  the 
slightest,  should  be  shown  in  an  objective  work  of  this  kind. 
But  the  documents  themselves  are  simply  invaluable,  and  for 
the  provision  of  these  we  are  abundantly  grateful. 

W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas. 

The  Holv  Spirit  in  Faith  and  E.xperience.  By  A.  Lewis 

Humphries,  M.A.  Pp.  xvi,  368.  London:  W.  A.  Ham¬ 
mond.  1911. 

It  is  important  to  learn  from  the  preface  the  justification  of 
the  present  book  among  those  on  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  writer 
urges  that  there  is  a  place  for  a  discussion  of  the  subject, 
”  which  seems  to  be  not  merely  exegetical,  but  critical.”  After 
the  endeavor  to  understand  the  Bible,  our  duty  is  to  “  ask  how 
far  the  Biblical  presentation  of  a  certain  belief  or  experience 
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can  stand  without  qualification  in  the  light  of  today  ”  ?  Much 
of  modern  exegesis  is  criticized  on  the  ground  that  “  mere 
words  have  been  allowed  to  count  for  too  much,  and  sufficient 
care  has  not  always  been  taken  to  get  beneath  them  to  the 
facts  of  experience.”  It  .is  also  thought  to  be  vital  to  a  true 
comprehension  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  that  “  it  should 
be  surveyed  in  the  light  which  psychology  has  been  so  gener¬ 
ously  casting  on  the  inner  side  of  man’s  religious  life.  Again, 
the  author  believes  that  “man  in  receiving  the  Holy  Spirit 
.  .  .  has  been  active  rather  than  passive,  with  the  result  that 
the  product  needs  to  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  both  man  and 
God.”  We  have  allowed  Mr.  Humphries  to  speak  in  his  own 
words,  in  order  that  we  may  see  something  of  his  purpose. 

But  when  we  turn  to  the  book  itself  we  have  to  confess  to 
great  disappointment.  The  Old  Testament  is  viewed  from  the 
critical  standpoint  of  the  evolutionary  theory  of  Israel’s  re¬ 
ligion  (pp.  7,  24,  27).  There  seems  to  be  no  idea  of  revela¬ 
tion  as  an  objective  authority  (p.  60)  ;  while  the  reference 
to  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  prophets  in  Second  Peter  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  “  a  mechanical  theory  of  inspiration  ”  which  has 
“  affinity  with  the  extravagances  of  Montanism  ”  (p.  39).  The 
inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament  is  said  to  lie  “  in  the  power  to 
perceive  and  express  the  Divine  significance  of  the  past.”  The 
New  Testament  is  also  dealt  with  on  similar  critical  grounds. 
It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  determine  how  far  the  nar¬ 
ratives  of  the  Virgin  Birth  are  historical  or  imaginative  (p. 
124),  and  so  we  ought  to  be  content  with  the  broad  conviction 
that, the  existence  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  world  had  its  origin 
and  explanation  in  the  power  of  God  (p.  131).  The  Tempta¬ 
tion  has  in  it  nothing,  which,  viewed  from  the  human  side, 
“  cannot  be  explained  by  psychology  as  belonging  to  an  intense 
mental  experience”  (p.  136).  Pentecost  is  explained  from  its 
subjective  side  (p.  174).  The  early  Christians  “  associated  the 
Holy  Spirit  simply  with  the  abnormal  .  .  .  until  Paul 

taught  them  a  truer  view  ”  (p.  194).  New  Testament  termin¬ 
ology  is  said  to  be  “  an  attempt  to  express  an  experience,  and 
moves  within  the  limits  which  that  experience  prescribed.” 
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It  will  be  seen  from  these  references,  which  are  typical  of 
the  writer’s  entire  attitude,  that  the  book  cannot  be  regarded 
as  satisfactory  to  those  who  believe  that  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  have  objective  authority  prior  to  and  independent 
of  human  receptivity  and  experience.  The  discussion,  while 
helpful  in  many  points  for  its  suggestions,  needs  to  be  checked 
and  safeguarded  at  every  stage  by  a  belief  in  that  Holy  Spirit 
Who  spake  by  the  Prophets  and  through  the  Son.  It  is  im* 
possible  to  avoid  certain  thoughts  arising  in  the  mind  as  we 
contemplate  the  Primitive  Methodist  source  of  this  book.  It 
is  not  along  these  lines  that  the  early  Primitive  Methodism 
gained  its  great  spiritual  victories,  and  unless  we  are  greatly 
mistaken,  such  teaching  on  the  authority  and  inspiration  of 
Holy  Scripture  given  to  Primitive  Methodist  students  for  the 
ministry  will  not  provide  any  guarantee  of  a  continuance  of 
spiritual  power.  w.  h.  g.  t. 

The  Resurrection  and  Modern  Thought.  By  W.  J.  Spar¬ 
row  Simpson,  D.D.  8vo.  Pp.  vi,  464.  New  York;  Long¬ 
mans,  Green  and  Company.  $4.00,  net. 

Those  who  have  read  Dr.  Sparrow  Simpson’s  earlier  volume, 
and  his  article  on  the  same  subject  contributed  to  Hastings’s 
“  Dictionary  of  Christ  and  the  Gospels,”  will  be  glad  to  give 
a  hearty  welcome  to  this  larger  treatment,  especially  as  it 
possesses  all  the  features  that  made  the  earlier  works  so 
acceptable.  It  must  be  said  at  once  that  this  is  the  fullest  and 
ablest  discussion  of  the  Resurrection  that  we  have  in  English. 
It  will  be  conclusive  for  almost  every  believer,  and  ought  to 
do  much  to  silence  opposition.  The  plan  of  the  work  consists 
of  four  books,  dealing  respectively  with  “  The  Witness  of  the 
Twelve,”  “  The  Witness  of  St.  Paul,”  “  The  Theology  of  the 
Resurrection,”  and  “  The  Resurrection  and  Modem  Thought.” 
Dr.  Simpson  remarks  that  many  writings  on  the  Resurrection 
concentrate  attention  mainly  upon  its  evidences  while  tending 
to  neglect  its  theology.  The  present  work  aims  at  dealing 
with  both  aspects  of  the  great  truth.  In  the  first  book  the  ap¬ 
pearances  of  our  Lord  are  thoroughly  examined  and  tested. 
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and  the  author’s  ability,  candor,  and  fullness  of  treatment 
are  evident  on  almost  every  page.  The  witness  of  St.  Paul 
is  also  considered  with  great  thoroughness  in  six  chapters. 
Every  aspect  of  the  subject  is  brought  forward,  and  there  is 
a  particularly  valuable  discussion  of  the  modern  idea  of  the 
relations  of  our  Lord  to  St.  Paul.  The  third  book,  dealing 
with  the  theology  of  the  Resurrection,  is  the  largest  and  most 
important  and  will  be  found  of  immense  value  by  every  stu¬ 
dent.  Here  and  there  the  author  will  not  carry  his  readers 
with  him,  but  this  was  perhaps  to  be  expected  on  so  profound 
a  theme.  The  ilast  six  chapters  of  this  section  deal  with  the 
resurrection  of  the  body;  and  after  a  discussion  of  St.  Paul’s 
doctrine,  we  are  introduced  to  “  Patristic  Teaching,”  “  Formu¬ 
las  of  the  Church,”  “  Post-Reformation  English  Teaching,” 
and  “  Modern  Roman  Teaching.”  It  will  be  seen  how  com¬ 
plete  a  treatment  this  gives.  Dr.  Simpson  is  clearly  opposed 
to  what  he  regards  as  the  materialistic  Latin  view  of  the  res¬ 
urrection  of  the  body,  and  he  favors  the  more  philosophic 
Greek  interpretation.  We  are  not  sure,  however,  that  he  has 
said  the  last  word  on  this  topic,  but  no  one  can  read  this  full 
and  clear  discussion  without  increasing  his  information  on  a 
question  of  supreme  importance.  The  fourth  book  consists 
of  four  chapters,  discussing  in  turn  “  The  Documents  Consid¬ 
ered  as  Evidence,”  “  Christ’s  Resurrection  and  J^Physical  Re¬ 
search,”  “  Historical  Judgments  and  Dogmatic  Judgments,” 
and  “  Christ’s  Resurrection  as  an  Object  of  Faith.”  These 
titles  show  how  thoroughly  modem  is  the  discussion.  Dr. 
Simpson  rightly  rejects  the  evidence  from  psychical  research 
on  several  grounds,  but  mainly  because  it  seeks  to  establish 
immortality  on  a  scientific  foundation  while  divorcing  immor¬ 
tality  from  God.  The  Ritschlian  theory  of  “  Value  Judg¬ 
ments  ”  is  ably  and  forcibly  discussed,  and  the  closing  chapter 
is  one  of  great  spiritual  impressiveness. 

That  Dr.  Simpson’s  work  is  scholarly  and  well-informed 
goes  without  saying,  for  it  is  abreast  of  all  that  has  been  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  subject  down  to  Wrede  and  Weinel.  No  criticism 
seems  to  have  been  overlooked,  and  every  writer  of  repute  has 
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been  faced.  The  treatment  of  Strauss,  Baur,  and  Weinel  is 
particularly  good.  We  also  value  the  candor  of  the  discus¬ 
sions,  and  the  interpretations  of  Scripture  passages  are  almost 
wholly  convincing  and  satisfying.  We  particularly  like  the 
discussion  on  “  It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks.” 
Another  point  of  first-rate  importance  is  the  relation  of  St. 
Paul  to  the  teaching  of  Christ  (p.  203).  Dr.  Simpson,  after 
a  careful  and  thorough  study  of  recent  German  critical  theology 
on  the  Resurrection,  significantly  points  out  that  these  ration¬ 
alistic  critics  agree  that  “  if  the  orthodox  belief  in  the  Person 
of  Jesus  Christ  is  held  there  is  no  critical  problem  left.” 

The  book  will  at  once  take  its  place  as  among  the  leading 
authorities  on  its  great  subject,  and  we  thank  the  author  for  a 
profound  service  to  the  cause  of  truth  by  this  thorough,  ex¬ 
haustive,  and  satisfactory  discussion.  It  will  be  a  quarry  from 
which  students  will  draw  material  for  many  a  day.  We  ob¬ 
serve  that  the  proofs  need  attention  in  several  places  (pp.  204, 
20G,  227,  266,  448).  w.  h.  g.  t. 

The  Progress  of  Revelation  :  Sermons  Chiefly  on  the  Old  . 
Testament.  By  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Cooke,  D.D.,  Oriel  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  the  Interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture,  Oxford; 
Canon,  of  Rochester;  Hon.  Canon  of  St.  Mary’s  Cathedral, 
Edinburgh ;  Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Roches¬ 
ter  and  to  the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh.  8vo.  Pp.  xii,  200. 
Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark;  New  York:  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons.  $1.75,  net. 

This  volume  contains  twenty-one  sermons,  averaging  eight 
pages  each.  The  style  is  perspicuous  and  forceable,  and  a 
deep  spirit  of  spirituality  pervades  the  series.  But  the  value 
of  several  of  the  discourses  is  much  impaired  by  the  author’s 
overconfident  acceptance  of  groundless  higher  critical  the¬ 
ories.  The  author  takes  pains  to  assert  that  Abram  is 
merely  “  the  idealized  ancestor  ”  of  the  Jewish  race,  that  the 
“  servant  of  Jehovah  ”  in  Isa.  liii.  is  not  an  individual,  and 
that  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  contains  numerous  errone¬ 
ous  statements. 
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1.  That  animals  appeared  earlier  than  vegetation,  and  so 
the  work  as  described  on  the  second  day  in  Genesis  is  false. 
The  author  has  no  ground  for  this  statement;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Bible  statement  is  supported  by  geological 
facts  of  clearest  import. 

2.  The  author  asserts  that  vegetation  could  not  have  ex¬ 
isted  before  the  events  described  in  the  fourth  day.  Evi¬ 
dently,  however,  the  author  is  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
nebular  hypothesis,  and  has  not  given  attention  to  the  proper 
exegesis  of  the  verses  describing  the  work  of  that  day. 

3.  The  author  denies  that  birds  and  fishes  were  made  to¬ 
gether.  But  they  were  made  in  the  same  period,  and  Genesis 
is  correct.  Both  birds  and  fishes  appear  in  the  Mesozoic  era 
before  the  creation  of  the  Mammalia  attributed  to  the  fifth  day. 

4.  Our  author  states  that  “  in  Gen.  i.  29  and  30  it  is  ex¬ 
pressly  provided  that  man  and  all  the  animals  are  to  live 
upon  vegetable  food ;  but  such  a  condition  of  life  can  never 
have  existed”  (p.  117).  But  the  passage  does  not  say  that 
they  are  limited  to  that  food;  while  the  basis  of  all  animal 
food  is  vegetable,  for  the  carnivorous  animals  are  dependent 
upon  their  vegetable-eating  companions. 


Lollardy  and  the  Reformation  in  England.  Volume  III. 
,  By  James  Gairdner,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  D.Litt.  Pp.  xliii,  415. 

New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1911.  $3.50,  net. 

The  third  volume  of  a  great  work  by  a  scholar  who  per¬ 
haps  knows  more  than  any  other  living  man  about  the  main 
facts  and  movements  of  which  he  writes.  His  official  position 
in  England  has  given  him  the  opportunity  of  research  and  in¬ 
formation  which  are  necessarily  unavailable  to  most  writers, 
and  his  knowledge  is  encyclopaedic,  nothing  seems  to  escape 
him.  And  yet  we  are  compelled  to  say  that  with  all  his  pro¬ 
found  knowledge.  Dr.  Gairdner  seems  incapable  of  judging  the 
Reformation  aright.  This  bias  of  judgment  was  noted  and 
severely  criticized  in  the  former  volumes,  and  Dr.  Gairdner 
spends  time  in  the  introduction  of  this  work  in  endeavoring 
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to  justify  his  position,  though  we  do  not  think  he  is  at  all  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  attempt.  He  fully  recognizes  that  the  great 
problem  is  the  cause  or  causes  of  the  Reformation.  But  as 
we  read  his  pages  we  find  ourselves  asking  again  and  again 
whether  anything  like  all  the  factors  have  been  taken  into 
consideration.  In  spite  of  his  declaration  that  he  has  never 
felt  the  least  personal  inclination  towards  the  Church  of  Rome 
(p.  x),  his  partiality  and  even  tenderness  for  that  Communion 
are  manifest  almost  everywhere.  He  appears  to  us  to  fail 
entirely  to  meet  Canon  Bigg’s  criticism  of  his  use  of  the  term 
“heretic”  (p.  xiii). 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  understand  the  attitude  of  one  who 
can  write  that  “  Christian  truth,  having  been  laid  down  by 
authority,  disturbers,  or  heretics,  had  to  be  removed  somehow 
or  other,  after  repeated  unavailing  admonitions  ”  (p.  xxii). 
More  to  the  same  effect  in  the  same  paragraph  reveals  Dr. 
Gairdner’s  spirit.  He  does  not  believe  that  the  Reformation 
in  England,  or  elsewhere,  was  due  to  moral  indignation  against 
evil  in  the  Church  (p.  xxxix).  He  considers  that  general  mor¬ 
ality  was  worse  under  Edward  VI.  than  it  had  been  before, 
and  that  it  perhaps  improved  somewhat  under  Mary.  Dr. 
Gairdner’s  opinion  is  that  the  Reformation  in  England  “was 
due  really  to  the  King’s  action  against  the  Pope  by  which 
Papal  jurisdiction  was  entirely  abrogated.”  Surely  there  is 
distinct  confusion  here  between  occasion  and  cause,  especially 
when  we  are  told  that  the  essence  of  the  English  Reformation 
was  “  secular  power,  indeed  secular  tyranny _ gradually  mol¬ 

lified  by  the  recognition  of  vital  truths  in  the  keeping  of  that 
Church  which  it  oppressed,  but  never  could  disown  ”  (p.  xl). 

The  author’s  attitude  to  doctrine  is  seen  in  the  statement  that 
“  whatever  is  accepted  as  orthodoxy  in  any  Communion  is 
really  the  fruit  of  the  ages  of  discussion  which  may  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  settled  the  matter”  (p.  xli),  while  we  have 
the  astounding  view  that  doctrines  do  not  really  divide  Chris¬ 
tians  so  much  as  they  appear  to  do.  Dr.  Gairdner  questions 
whether  many  Roman  Catholics  have  really  heartfelt  belief 
in  Transubstantiation,  and  whether  many  Protestants  have  a 
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heartfelt  belief  in  Justification  by  Faith.  ■“  I  am  pretty  sure 
that  very  many  are  quite  ready,  even  now,  to  repudiate  it  over 
their  wine-glasses  with  superficial  levity  in  the  way  described 
byCowper”  (p.  xliii).  It  will  be  seen  from  this  Introduction 
what  Dr.  Gairdner  feels  about  the  Reformation,  and  his  book 
is  in  keeping  with  these  opening  remarks.  He  has  a  very 
special  regard  for  Bishop  Gardiner  (pp.  11,  39,  205,  216,  242), 
and  he  sneers  at  Protestants  like  Bale  (p.  30),  Hancock  (p. 
65),  Ponet  (p.  213),  Holgate  (p.  244),  and  Knox  (p.  338). 
But  we  cannot  find  any  such  remarks  about  men  in  the  op¬ 
posite  camp,  like  Gardiner  and  Bonner.  On  the  contrary, 
even  the  Inquisition  is  said  to  have  shown  “  fervent  zeal  for 
righteousness”  (p.  164).  Hooper  comes  in  for  specially 
severe  treatment ;  he  is  a  “  quondam  monk,”  and  his  Protestant 
views,  looked  at  from  Dr.  Gairdner’s  standpoint,  are  heretical 
tendencies.  But  our  author  admits,  and  does  it  handsomely, 
that  Hooper  was  a  thorough  success  as  a  Bishop  (pp.  178-281). 
Mary’s  letter  to  Edward  is  described  as  “  this  very  earnest 
letter  of  a  woman  cruelly  wounded  in  her  most  sacred  feel¬ 
ings  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  young  brother  educated 
in  unkindness  by  a  political  faction”  (p.  199).  And  in  har- 
mcMiy  with  this  general  attitude,  Edward  is  spoken  of  as  “  His 
little  Majesty,”  and  Henry  VIIT.  as  “  after  a  certain  fashion  a 
man  of  principle.” 

Dr.  Gairdner’s  doctrinal  partiality  is  seen  in  the  way  he  re¬ 
fers  to  the  history  of  the  Anglican  Articles,  for  in  speaking  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence  he  does  not,  so  far  as  we 
can  see.  call  attention  to  the  significance  of  Article  XXIX., 
which  Archbishop  Parker  introduced  in  1563  and  successfully 
passed  in  ]571.  But  all  historians  ought  to  recognize  that 
this  is  the  key  to  a  very  important  situation.  In  the  same  way, 
Dr.  Gairdner  has  no  real  conception  of  the  meaning  of  Justifica¬ 
tion  by  Faith  only,  for  he  regards  the  statement  of  Archbishop 
Cranmer  that  “  we  are  justified  without  charity,”  as  a  conclu¬ 
sion  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  defend  (p.  39).  One  of  the 
most  striking  instances  of  the  author’s  inability  to  see  the  true 
position  and  perspective  of  affairs  is  the  way  in  which  he 
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refers  to  Archbishop  Cranmer’s  eucharistic  doctrine,  as  shown 
in  that  prelate’s  well-known  book.  Dr.  Gairdner  calls  it  “  an 
amazing  thing  for  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  condemn 
outright  in  this  fashion  the  eucharistic  doctrine  of  a  long  line 
of  predecessors.’*  Surely  Cranmer  had  some  reason  for  dis¬ 
sociating  himself  from  the  mediaeval  doctrine  of  Communion 

We  would  not  for  a  moment  wish  the  Reformers  and  the 
political  leaders  of  Edward’s  reign  held  up  as  paragons  of  vir¬ 
tue  (far  from  it),  but  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  Dr.  Gard¬ 
ner’s  bias  is  much  too  evident.  We  are  more  than  ready  to 
admit  mistakes,  crimes,  and  sins  on  the  part  of  those  who  were 
responsible  for  the  Reformation.  But  we  must  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  movements  and  men,  and  it  is  the  significance  of  the 
movement  that  Dr.  Gairdner  cannot  recognize.  His  attitude 
is  something  like  that  of  Erasmus,  recognizing  abuses,  and  yet 
unable,  or  unwilling,  to  correct  them.  Such  conservatism  and 
Erastianism  would  never  have  brought  about  the  necessary 
changes.  Our  chief  criticism,  therefore,  is  that  Dr.  Gairdner 
entirely  fails  to  account  for  the  Reformation,  and  he  insists 
that  the  political  element  determined  the  matter  far  more  than 
the  theological  (p.  267).  But  he  docs  not  at  all  see  how  it 
was  that  the  common  people  in  Edward’s  time  so  widely 
accepted  the  principles  of  the  new  religion,  or  how,  in  Eliza- 
l)eth’s  reign,  coercion  notwithstanding,  the  reformed  religion 
was  maintained  by  the  nation.  When  we  turn  to  a  book  like 
Lindsay’s  “  History  of  the  Reformation,”  we  are  enabled  to 
penetrate  below  the  surface  in  a  way  that  Dr.  Gairdner  never 
enables  us  to  do.  As  the  English  Spectator  lately  remarked; 
“  The  Reformation  conquered  not  by  virtue  of  its  negations, 
but  in  the  strength  of  its  positive  ideas.  It  was  the  new  faith 
in  God  through  Christ,  kindled  by  the  English  Bible,  that  burnt 
up  the  false  mediaeval  notions  as  so  much  hay  and  stubble.” 

It  is  such  an  appreciation  of  a  great  spiritual  movement, 
thus  started,  fed,  and  fostered,  which  we  do  not  find  in  Dr. 
Gairdner.  But  we  are  grateful  to  him  for  the  mass  of  facts 
which  he  has  provided  for  study  and  from  which  we  can  draw 
our  own  conclusions.  w.  h.  g.  t. 
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God  in  Evolution:  A  Pragmatic  Study  of  Theology.  By 

Francis  Howe  Johnson,  author  of  “What  is  Reality?” 

8vo.  Pp.  vii,  354.  New  York,  Eondon,  Bombay,  Calcutta: 

Longmans,  Green,  and  Company.  1911. 

In  January,  1892,  we  gave  a  favorable  notice  of  Mr.  John¬ 
son’s  former  volume,  “  What  is  Reality  ?  ”  a  work  which,  in 
a  remarkable  degree,  forecast  the  line  of  speculation  concern¬ 
ing  the  nature  of  things  which  has  been  followed  by  many 
writers  since,  among  whom  might  be  specially  mentioned  Pro¬ 
fessors  Bowne  and  James.  It  is  gratifying,  therefore,  after 
this  long  delay,  to  receive  the  present  volume,  containing  the 
author’s  application  of  the  principles  developed  in  his  preced¬ 
ing  work  to  ultimate  problems  of  the  present  day.  From  be¬ 
ginning  to  end  the  present  volume  bears  marks  of  the  author’s 
familiarity  with  the  developments  of  modern  science  and  phi¬ 
losophy,  and  profound  insight  into  the  essential ,  problems 
which  are  agitating  modern  religious  thought.  He  acutely 
notes  (p.  12)  that  the  modern  word  “  pragmatic  ”  “  stands 
for  the  larger  transforming  principle  that  is  bringing  the  an¬ 
tagonistic  aspects  [the  deductive  and  the  inductive  method] 
of  our  thought  together.”  An  interesting  illustration  of  this 
is  found  in  his  postulate  that  it  is  “  a  fair  inference  that  the 
Creator’s  character  is  expressed  to  us  in  those  qualities  that 
He  has  made  us,  the  most  highly  developed  of  his  creatures, 
to  recognize  as  the  highest”  (p.  116);  for  it  is  by  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  such  ideals  that  mankind  attains  its  most  desirable 
ends.  The  volume  is  full  of  such  unexpected  applications  of 
profound  principles.  For  example,  a  closing  thought  in  the 
chapter  on  “  Experience  and  Will  ”  is  beautifully  expressed 
as  follows :  “  In  evolution,  the  revelation  of  all  reality  as  one 
great  world-process  moving  toward  constructions  of  higher 
and  still  higher  values,  we  have  a  most  instructive  and  suf¬ 
ficient  warrant  for  the  assumption  that,  when  we  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  which  makes  for  its  furtherance  in  the  line  of 
highest  achievement,  we  have  grasped  something  which  we 
may  safely  hold  to  be  an  independent  reality”  (p.  276). 

Especially  forceful  is  the  author’s  argument  for  desig^n 
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drawn  from  the  impression  made  upon  the  mind  from  the  con¬ 
templation  of  nature,  which  is  compared  to  that  made  by  a  pic- 
ture  which,  by  chemical  analysis,  is  resolved  into  a  mass  of 
heterogeneous,  unmeaning  crudities,  but  which  in  their  com¬ 
bination  reveal  the  presence  of  a  moving  human  spirit  like  our 
own.  Dr.  Johnson’s  work  meets  a  deeply  felt  want  of  the 
present  time,  and  can  hardly  help  winning  for  itself  a  wide 
circulation. 

Divine  Transcendence.  By  J.  R.  Illingworth,  M.A., 

D.D.  Pp.  xvi,  255.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company 

1911.  $1.75,  net. 

Dr.  Illingworth  has  made  us  all  so  deeply  his  debtor  that 
anything  from  his  pen  instantly  commands  attention  and  re¬ 
spect.  His  “  Personality,”  ”  Divine  Immanence,”  and  “  Rea¬ 
son  and  Revelation  ”  are  invaluable  for  their  purposes,  and  will 
long  remain  to  inform  and  guide  us.  The  present  work  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  complement  to  his  book  “  Divine  Immanence,” 
and  the  theme  is  important  and  eminently  worthy  of  Dr.  Illing¬ 
worth’s  great  powers.  In  the  first  four  chapters  he  attacks 
the  problem  under  the  following  titles :  “  Effect  of  Psychologi¬ 
cal  Bias,”  “  Relative  and  Absolute  Being,”  “  The  Theistic 
Arguments,”  and  “Transcendence  and  Authority”;  and  all 
that  he  says  calls  for  the  most  careful  consideration.  In  these 
sections  he  reveals  much  of  his  great  power  which  we  have 
learned  to  value  and  enjoy.  But  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
in  Chapter  V.  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  book  is  changed, 
and  we  are  introduced  to  topics  of  a  very  definite  ecclesiastical 
type.  Dr.  Illingworth  is  of  course  known  to  belong  to  the 
school  of  extreme  Anglicans  represented  by  “Lux-Mundi,” 
but  hitherto  he  has  kept  pretty  free  from  anything  purely 
ecclesiastical.  Here,  however,  he  gives  us  chapters  on  “The 
Authority  of  the  Church,”  “  The  Authority  of  the  Creed,” 
“  The  Authority  of  Sacraments,”  “  The  Authority  of  the 
Old  Testament,”  “  The  Authority  of  the  New  Testament,” 
and  “  Christian  Life  under  Authority.”  The  order  of  these 
chapters,  with  Church,  Creed,  and  Sacraments  before  the 
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Bible,  will  not  escape  notice,  and  we  certainly  did  not  expect 
Dr.  Illingworth  to  give  references  to  authority  on  Episcopacy 
including  the  names  of  Hooker,  Gore,  Moberly,  and  Darwell 
Stone,  without  so  much  as  a  hint  that  Lightfoot,  Hatch,  Hort, 
and  Sanday  might  also  be  considered  eminently  worthy  of 
attention.  It  is  incredible  that  a  broad-minded  and  scholarly 
man  should  associate  himself  with  so  obscurantist,  unscholarly, 
and  narrow  a  position,  for  which  so  little  can  be  said,  and 
against  which  so  much  is  being  urged  by  the  ablest  and  finest 
scholarship  of  the  day.  w.  h.  g.  t. 

The  Five  Great  Philosophies  of  Life.  By  William 

De  Witt  Hyde,  President  of  Bowdoin  College.  12mo. 

Pp.  X,  29G.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1911. 

$1.50,  net. 

This  volume  is  a  new  edition  of  one  published  under  the 
title  “  From  Epicurus  to  Christ.”  But  the  last  chapter,  ”  The 
Giristian  Spirit  of  Love,”  has  been  rewritten  and  enlarged. 
In  this  chapter,  after  a  comprehensive  and  illuminating  dis¬ 
cussion  of  love,  the  author  reaches  th-e  conclusion  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  has  room  for  the  joys  of  sense  and  heart  which  Epi¬ 
curus  taught  us  to  prize  aright;  the  Stoic’s  strength,  which 
calls  for  the  sacrifice  of  minor  good  to  that  which  is  uni¬ 
versal  ;  the  humility  demanded  by  Plato ;  and  the  submissive¬ 
ness  of  our  own  interests  to  the  practical  usefulness  of  social 
progress  enjoined  by  Aristotle.  Such  a  comprehensive  study, 
as  our  author  gives,  of  love  in  the  sense  of  ”  good-will,”  or 
“benevolence,”  as  the  guiding  star  of  humanity,  frees  the 
mind  from  the  many  misconceptions  with  which  we  approach 
the  interpretation  of  human  conduct  and  human  legislation. 
Respecting  the  activity  of  the  church  in  its  aims  to  limit  di¬ 
vorces,  the  author  says,  “  The  Christian  church  makes  a 
serious  mistake  when  it  spends  its  energies  in  trying  to  build 
up  legal  barriers  agaimst  divorce”  (p.  233);  “Laws  and 
prohibitions,  statutes  and  penalties  against  drunkenness. 
Sabbath-breaking,  theft,  murder,  gambling,  and  divorce,  we 
must  have.  But  those  laws  and  penalties  are  best  devised 
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and  enforced  by  the  state,  as  the  representative  of  the  average 
sentiment  of  the  community  as  a  whole,  rather  than  by 
the  distinctively  Christian  element  in  the  community,  which 
in  the  nature  of  things  is  very  far  above  the  average  senti¬ 
ment”  (p.  234). 

Everyman's  Reugion.  By  George  Hodges.  12mo.  Pp. 

(V,  297.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  19li. 

$1.50,  net. 

This  collection  of  fifteen  essays  is  readable,  instructive,  and 
uplifting  from  beginning  to  end.  There  are  few  points  upon 
which  we  care  to  criticize  the  author;  but  there  is  one.  On 
page  50,  in  the  essay  on  “  Religion  and  Revelation,”  a  num¬ 
ber  of  things  in  the  Bible  are  set  down  as  actual  errors;  but 
in  every  case  we  should  say  that  the  errors  are  those  of  the 
author’s  interpretation,  and  not  of  the  Bible.  The  essay  on 
“  Religion  and  Miracle  ”  is  specially  discriminating  and  help¬ 
ful.  The  author  ably  defends  the  following  positions :  “  The 
miraculous  will  endure  by  reason  of  a  fact  in  psychology: 
the  fact  of  the  reality  of  the  will  ”  (p.  80)  ;  “A  denial  of  the 
miraculous  is  an  affirmation  of  the  impotence  of  God.  It 
maintains  that  we  live  in  a  closed  universe.  It  substitutes 
an  unregarding  law  for  a  paternal  personality.  It  contradicts 
the  free  will  of  God.  God  must  work  miracles  in  order  to 
assure  us  of  His  presence  and  His  care”  (p.  81). 

Does  Prayer  Avail?  By  William  W.  Kinsley,  author  of 

“  Man’s  Tomorrow,”  “  Views  on  Vexed  Questions,”  “  Old 

Faiths  and  New  Facts,”  etc.  12mo.  Pp.  157.  Boston: 

Sherman,  French  and  Company.  1911.  $1.00,  net. 

That  the  human  will  should  direct  the  forces  of  nature  to 
the  accomplishment  of  results  not  incorporated  into  the  causally 
connected  sequences  of  the  universe  is  as  mysterious  as  that 
God  should  interfere  to  modify  those  sequences.  That  the 
forces  of  nature  are  many  of  them  in  such  unstable  equilibrium 
that  they  are  easily  directed  by  will  power,  both  human  and 
divine,  is  shown  by  the  author  in  innumerable  illustrations. 
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By  a  variety  of  illustrations  he  also  shows  that  man  is  a  being 
of  such  inherent  worth  that  his  interests  are  properly  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  divine  regard,  and,  furthermore,  that  prayer  is  a  proper 
condition  to  be  made  before  certain  blessings  are  bestowed 
upon  him.  The  volume  will  prove  very  interesting  and  helpful 
to  all  classes  of  readers.  The  only  questionable  position  main¬ 
tained  by  the  author  is  that  the  foreknowledge  of  the  actions 
of  man’s  free-will  is  not  perfect.  But  in  this  he  is  in  accord 
with  many  orthodox  Arminian  divines. 

The  New  Schaff-Herzog  Encyclopedia  of  Religious 
Knowledge.  Edited  by  Samuel  Macauley  Jackson, 
D.D.,  LL.D.  Complete  in  Twelve  Volumes.  8vo.  Vol¬ 
ume  XI.  Son  of  Man-Tremellius  (pp.  xx,  504).  New 
York  and  London:  Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company.  Com¬ 
plete,  $60 ;  per  volume,  $5.00. 

The  timeliness  of  this  volume  appears  in  the  well-selected 
and  numerous  short  biographical  sketches  of  living  biblical 
scholars  and  theologians;  also  in  the  number  of  the  longer 
articles  relating  to  modem  movements  in  the  religious 
world,  these  for  the  most  part  being  additions  by  American 
writers.  Among  these  may  be  specially  mentioned  “  South 
Sea  Islands,  Missions  in  the,”  “  Spain,  Evangelical  Work 
in,”  “  Student  Volunteers,”  “  Sunday-schools  ”  (twenty-eight 
columns),  “Sweden”  (twenty  columns),  “Switzerland” 
(eighteen  columns),  “Symbolism”  (twenty-six  columns), 
"Syria”  and  “Syriac  Literature”  (thirty  columns),  “The¬ 
ological  Education”  and  “Theological  Seminaries”  (one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  columns).  Every  theological 
seminary  in  the  United  States  is  described  by  a  member  of 
its  faculty.  Other  articles  of  special  length  are  “  Stars,” 
“  Stenography,”  “  Stichometry,”  “  Superstition,”  “  Sweden¬ 
borg,”  “  Synagogue,”  “  Syncretism,”  “  Talmud,”  “  Tammuz- 
Adonis,”  and  “  Time.”  Very  few  of  the  articles  touch  upon 
the  disputed  questions  of  biblical  criticism.  We  notice,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  one  on  “  Tabernacle,”  written  by  Professor 
Kittel,  falls  into  the  ordinary  errors  of  the  Wellhausen  crit- 
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ics  in  finding  numerous  discrepancies  between  the  account  of 
the  tabernacle  in  Ex.  xxv.  ff.  and  Ex.  xxxiii.  7  ff.,  all  of 
which  have  been  shown  by  Van  Hoonacker  and  Wiener  to 
arise  from  a  misunderstanding,  by  the  critics,  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  and  things  described. 

The  Mind  of  Primitive  Man.  By  Frank  Boas.  A  Course 
of  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Lowell  Institute,  Boston 
Mass.,  and  the  National  University  of  Mexico,  1910-1911 
Pp.  X,  294.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  19li. 

In  this  volume  the  distinguished  author  defends  the  proposi¬ 
tions  that  there  is  a  substantial  equality  in  the  native  mental 
ability  of  all  races  of  mankind ;  that  the  inferiority  of  races 
is  due  not  to  any  lack  of  native  ability,  but  to  the  accidents 
which  have  prevented  them  from  sharing  in  the  fruits  of  the 
discoveries  made  by  individual  geniuses.  He  finds  that  “  the 
characteristics  of  the  osseus,  muscular,  visceral,  or  circulatory 
system,  have  practically  no  direct  relation  to  the  mental  ability 
of  man  ”  (Manouvrier)  ;  and  that  the  size  of  the  brain  is  so 
nearly  alike  in  all  races,  that  no  inferences  can  be  drawn  from 
the  facts  collected.  “  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  smaller 
brains  of  males  of  other  races  should  do  the  same  work  as  is 
done  by  the  larger  brain  of  the  white  race  ”  (p.  27).  He 
contends  that  “  the  civilizations  of  ancient  Peru  and  Central 
America  may  well  be  compared  with  the  ancient  civilizations 
of  the  Old  World  ”  (p.  7).  In  view  of  his  investigations  the 
author  does  not  fear  the  effects  of  the  intermingling  of  races 
in  America.  The  volume  is  one  of  exceeding  interest. 

Why  I  AM  Not  Higher  Critic.  By  the  Rev.  W.  St.  Clair 
Tisdall,  D.D.,  author  of  “  The  Noble  Eightfold  Path,” 
“  The  Religion  of  the  Crescent,”  “  The  Original  Sources  of 
the  Qur’an,”  “  Religio  Critici,”  etc. ;  late  James  Long  Lec¬ 
turer  on  Islam,  Buddhism,  Hinduism,  and  Comparative  Re¬ 
ligion.  Pp.  29.  London:  Morgan  and  Scott,  Ltd.  Paper. 

An  excellent,  concise  criticism  of  prevailing  theories  con¬ 
cerning  the  Old  Testament,  by  a  scholar  of  great  eminence, 
all  to  be  had  for  five  cents.  We  wish  for  it  a  wide  circulation. 
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The  Four  Faces,  and  Other  Sermons.  By  P.  S.  Henson, 
D.D.,  LL.D.  12mo.  Pp.  256,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  St. 
Louis,  and  Toronto:  The  Griffith  and  Rowland  Press.  1911. 
$1.00,  net. 

Fourteen  stimulating-  and  helpful  sermons  from  one  of 
America’s  most  effective  preachers. 

A  VV.^Y  OF  Honor,  and  Other  College  Sermons.  By  Henry 
Kingman,  D.D.  12m.o.  Pp.  210.  New  York,  Chicago, 
Toronto,  London,  and  Edinburgh :  Fleming  H.  Revell  Com¬ 
pany.  1911.  $1.00,  net. 

All  of  Dr.  King’s  discourses  are  readable  and  helpful,  but 
that  upon  “  The  .Sinlessness  of  Jesus  ”  is  specially  so. 

Charles  Darwin  and  Other  English  Thinkers,  with  Ref¬ 
erence  to  their  Religious  and  Ethical  Value.  By  S.  Parkes 
Cadman.  a  Series  of  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  during  the  Autumn  of 
1910.  Pp.  ix,  284,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago:  The  Pil¬ 
grim  Press.  1911.  $1.25,  net. 

.An  excellent  summary  of  the  views  of  Darwin,  Huxley, 
Mill,  Martineau,  and  Matthew  Arnold,  with  a  fairly  just  esti¬ 
mate  of  their  work  in  the  molding  of  modern  thought. 

Through  the  Mill;  The  Life  of  a  Mill-boy.  By  Al  Priddy. 
8vo.  Pp.  xi,  289.  Boston:  The  Pilgrim  Press.  $1.35,  net. 

This  autobiography  of  a  mill-boy,  originally  published  in 
the  Outlook,  has  been  entirely  rewritten  and  new  chapters 
have  been  added,  so  as  to  make  it  practically  a  new  book. 
The  story  is  all  the  more  depressing  because  true.  But  all 
the  better  it  forces  upon  us  the  greatest  problem  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  How  can  we  properly  adjust  the  relations  between 
our  great  industrial  enterprises  and  the  human  factors  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  them  on  ? 

The  Sunday  School  Times  Company,  Philadelphia. 

The  Minister’s  Social  Helper.  By  Theresa  Hunt  Wol¬ 
cott.  12mo.  Pp.  364.  $1.00,  net. 


